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A Complete Chdde to the Almanack: 

CONTAINING AN EXPLANATION 
SAINTS' DAYS AND HOLIDAYS ; 

WITH ILLUSTllATIOirS OF BftI7lSII HISTORY AVD AimQUITIES, 
N0TICB8 OF OBSOLBTJB RinS ANP CUSTOMS.^ 

iSlfiitrdnbmtcal Occurrences 

W EVERY MONTH; 

C0kP&ISlKO &BMA1KS OW TBB mVOMSlfA Of TU CgtglTUL tOMit ; 

A POPULAR VIEW OP THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

TJBUS NA^eUMALISTS DIARY, 

SXFLAtNnrO TBI YAlIOUt 
AfF&A&AKCES IK THE ANIMAI. AKD VEGETABLE KINODOMS; 

AMD 

METEOROLOGICAL REMARKS. 



Accompauied hj Twelve descriptive Wood CuU of the different Mpntbs, 
engraved by M^ Clennell. 

WITH CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

To be continued annualiy. 



FHINTED FOR SHERWOOD, NEELY, AN0 JONES 

— - — so. Paternoster Row. * 
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RWOOD, 

Paternoster 



ADVERTISEMENT 

^0 tj^e d^iritt lEDfition. 



TlME^ robbed of hk deifroymg scythe, here as- 
sumes anew character ; and, trith his telescope fixed, 
inoites the purchaser to commence his prospective 
observations. Our Title-page sufficiently exflams the 
nature, uses, and powers of his hwtrumenl. 

l¥ is intended to continue this Work annually^ and 
to vary its features with each returrdf^ year^ The 
Jstronomical Occurrences will be always new ; and 
much novelty of iffformation, respecting the antiqui^- 
ties, manners, and customs of our ancestors, wiU be 
successvoely presented to our readers, under the head 
of Remarkable Days. To supply the Diary with fresh 
stores of instruction and amusement, we need only 
* turn over a new leqf* in the exhaustless volume qf 
Nature. 

An Introduction is prefixed, in which will be found 
^besides other matter J an account qfthe different in- 
jtruments employed for computing time, — the entire 
-. A 2 
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Calendar of Julius Caesar — a description of the French 
or Republican Calendar — and an explanation of astro* 
nomical terms. 

It only remains to add, that the Astrofiomical 
Occurrences have been written expressly for the 
^ Telescopb' by a fSentleman eminently conversant 
^ with the subject ; — and that, among the many other 
s(mrces whidi have been ftferred to, in preparing this 
Work, the Author thinks it but justice to. confess Ms 
dbtigations to the grea^ enlarged and mudi improwd 
edition of Brand's Popular Antiqvitibs, by Mr. 
Ellis ^ and to Mr. White's excellent Natural 
History of Sblbornb. - 
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THE CALENDAR OF JULIUS C^SAR. 

March. 

UNDBR THB PHOTBCTION OF MINBAVA. 
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The second Pisces sets 

[reprises 
Arcturiis sets. Vindemiator riseB. Can- 
Vestaliana. Jul. CsBsar made high prie$t 
To Ve-JupUer in the Wood of the 
Corona rises [Asylum. Pegasus rises 



The Northern Pisces rises 



The opening of the tea 

Second £quiria upon the Tyber fsets 

To Anna Parenna, Parricide. Scorpio 

rw^L w ., ,. ^^S^*^^' Mihnus sets 

The lAberaba, or Bacchanalia^ The 

The Sun in the sign Aries 

The Quinguatria of Minerva, which 

_. ^ [last 5 days 

The 1st day of the century. Pegasus 

[sets in the momine 
The Tkibiluttrium 

[The vernal equinoi 
The Hilaria, to the mother of the gods* 

07» this day Caesar modb himself master 
The Megaksia [e/'Aiexandria 

To Ji/ntis, to Concord, to ^aAm and Par 
To the 3fofm, or Diana upon the 
[ilven^tne mount 
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THE CALENDAR OF JULIUS CiESAR. 



April. 



tTNDBR TBB PROTJBCTION OF THE GODDESS VENUS. 
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To Vemts with the flowers and myrtle. 
The Piekuks set [To Fortuna ViriUs 

The MegalesLan games to the mother 

iirftht gods^ for 8 days 
lica primigenia 
The birth oi Apollo and Diuna- 
Plays for Ctesai^s victory. Libra and 
[Orion set 
Cerealia, Ludi Circenses 

[Plays in honour afCera for 8 days 
Mother of the gods brought to Rome, 
To JupHoTf Victor, and Liberty 

FordicidiOf or FordicaHa [set 

Augustus saluted Emperor. Hyades 
[tng of the foxes 
E(iuina.in the Circus Maxhnus, Burn- 
Cerealia, Sun in t^e sign Taurus, 

IJtome 

PahUana, or Plariliana, Nativity of 
The second Agoniana^ ox Agonalia 
The first Vinalia to Jupiter and Venus 

Robigalia. ^riet sets. Middle of spring 
The Dog-star rises. The Goat rises 
Latiiue Feria on the Mons sacer 
FloraUa for 6 days. The Goat rises 
Dog-star sets at n^hfc [in the morn. 
To Vesta Falatisusi. First LarerUaUtt^ 
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THE CALENDAR OF JUUUS CJESAR. 
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UNDER THB PROTECTION OF ilFOIXO. 
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THE CALENDAR OF JUUUS CJESAR. 

June. 

UNDER THB PROTECTION OF MERCURY. 
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lo JunOyMonUa^ Tempettta^ Fabaria 

To Mar$. Carna. Hyade$ rise 

To Bellona 

To Hercules at the Circus 

To Fides. To Jupiter Sponsor 

To Vesta frums rises 

Piscatorian days in Comp: Mart, ArC" 

Toln^e/Zec^ttf at tbeCapifp/[iDgof assess 

VestaUana. Altar of Jup.Pistor.Cromn" 

MatraUa of Fortuna/ortis 
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[Beginning of Heat 
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[Sun in the sign Cancer 
ToMinerva upon Mount Aventine.Tbe 
To Summanus* Serpentarius rises 



To Fortuna/ortis. Smnmer solstice 

The Oirdle of Orion rises 
To Jupiter Stator and Lor 

To Ctuirinus on the Quirinal Mount 
ToHercules and xheMuses. Poplifugia 
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THE CALENDAR OF JULIUS CJESAR. 
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THE CALENDAR OF JULIUS C^SAR. 

Sextilis^ or August. 

UNDER THE PROTECTION OF THE GODDESS CERES. 
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To Mars, To Hope 
Ferity upon the account of Caesar's n<6- 
Iduing Spain 
The middle of Leo rises 
To Salus on the Qujrinal Moant 
To Hope. The middle of Jrcturus sets 
The middle of Jquarius sets 
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THE CALENDAR OF JULIUS CJESAK. 
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I7NDBR THE PROTECTION OF VULCAN. 
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THE CALENDAR OP JULIUS CJESAR. 
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THE CAUSNPAR OF lUUUS C^SAR. 

November. 

UNBSR THB PROTBCTION OF THB GODDESS DIANA. 
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THE CALENDAR OF JULIUS CM6\R. 
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To Fortuna Famina 

To MineriM and Neptune 
The Faunalia 

The middle of Sagittarius sets 
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To Juno JugaUs 
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FRBNCH or REPUBUCAN^ CALENDAR. 
Soou after the goTernment was ch^od in France, it was 
decreed, on the 2d of Jaoaary, 179^f thai this year should 
be denominated the fourth of Liberty on their eoios, and in 
their acts. After the death of Louis XVI, io I793f it was 
determtoed that this yeHr should 4)e called the firtt of thf 
Republic t and this suggested the idea of a Republican Ca- 
lendar. Accordingly, on the 1 2th of January. 1793, the 
Deputy Romme. President of the Conmittee of Publicln*- 
struetion under the Convention, applied to the Academy 
of Sciences for a commission to deltt>erat6 on this subject ; 
but M. de la Lande protested against the change of the 
Calendar. He was obliged, howerer, to acquiesce, aod 
prepare a new Calendar: after the example of theEgyp* 
tians, he preferred twelve equal months, with fife inters 
calary days, and he adapted their denominations to the 
climate of Paris, which Fabre d'Eglantine expressed by 
the following terms, vie. (t.) Venitmicarti vintage month, 
commencing September ^3. (2.) Bncaiaire, foggy month, 
October 23. (3.) JMmmre, sleety manth, November $9. 
(4.) Nwose, snowy month, December 23. (5.) Pbipmt, 
rainy month, January 2 1 • (6.) Vewtou^ windy oMHith, Fe*> 
bruary 20. (7.) Germinal, buddbg month, March 22* (8.y 

* Fhreal, flowery month, April 2 1 . (p.) Prairial, meadow 
month. May 21. (10.) Metiid^r, harvest month, June 20. 
(11.) Thermidor, hot month, July 20. (12.) Frw^idar, 
fruit month, August 19. These names are not entirely 
new, for in a Swedish Calendar of Flora, kept at Upsal by 

' M. Berger, in the year 1755, the months are thus desig- 
nated: (1.) Reviving winter month, commencing Decem- 
ber 22. (2.) Thawing month, March Ip. (3.) Budding 
month, April 1 2. (4.) Leafing month. May 9. (5.) Flow- 
ering month. May 25. (6.) Fruiting month, June 20. (7*) 
Ripening month, July 12. (S.) Reaping month, August 4. 

C2 
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(9.) Sowing month, August 28. (I0,> Shedding month, 
September 22. (11 •) Freezing month, October 28. (1 2.) 
Dead winter month, November 25. 

This new Republican year b composed of 360 days. 
The remaining five days are called the complementaiy 
days; of which the first is the 18th of September; the 
second, the 19th; the third, l;he 20th/ the fourth, the 
21st; and the fifth, the 22d of September, being the last 
day of the French year. The first decree was issued the 
5th of October, 1793> and it was followed by another on 
the 24th of November, or the 4th of Frimaiie, in the se- 
cond year of the republic, settling the commencement and 
organization of the year, and the names <^ the days and 
months. The decree of the National Convention compre- 
hends four articles, viz. That the French aera should be 
reckoned from the foundation of the Republic, September 
22, 1792» of the vulgar aira, on the day when the Sun 
arrived at the true autumnal equinox, in his entrance into 
the sign Libra, at 9h. 18' 50" in the morning, according to 
the observatory at Paris; that the vulgar year should be 
abolished in all civil concerns: that each year should com- 
mence at midnight with the day on which the true au- 
tumnal equinox falls according to the observatory at Paris: 
and that the first year of the French Republic had actually 
commenced at midnight of the 22d of September, 1792, 
and terminated at midnight -between the 21st and 22d of 
September, 1793. The decree for adopting a rule of in- 
tercalation, in order to preserve the seasons at the same 
epochas of the year, comprises the following four articles: 
viz. That the fourth year of the Republican aera should 
be the first sextiie; that it should receive a sixth comple- 
mentary day; and that it should terminate the first FraU' 
ciade: that the four following secular years in succession 
should be excepted from the last article; namely the first, 
second, and third secular years, 100, 200, 300, which 
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^ould be common ; and that the fourth should be seitile : 
and that this should be the case every four oentaries until 
the 40th, which should close with a common year» the year 
4000. 

In this' new calendai^ or almanack, the months consnt 
of 30 days each, and are divided into three deeadei* The 
days of each decade are known by the name of Primidit 
JDuodi, Tridi, Quartidi, Quiniidu Sextidi, Septidi, Ododit 
Nanodi, and Deeadi. The day which begins at midnight 
is distributed into twelve parts, and these are decimally di« 
▼ided and subdivided. To the five supernumerary days in 
common years, and six in leap years, was applied the ab* 
surd appellation of Sans Culottides, borrowed from a term 
of reproach (sans culotte) which had been originally be* 
stowed on the republican party, on account of the meanness 
of their rank and fortune; but which the same party after* 
wards attempted to reader honourable and popular. This 
appellation also serves to dbtinguish the leap years. 

This new Calendar has been for some time abolished, 
but the record of it is curious, and worthy of preser- 
vation. 

ALMANACK— CALENDAR— EPHEMERIS. 

All these words describe date-books for the current year« 
According toGolius, al manach signifies Uhe reckon* . 
ing,' and is the Arabic designation given to a table of 
time, which the astrologers of the east present to their 
princes on New-year's day. Calendar is so called from the 
Latin calenda, a Roman naffne for the ^first day of the 
month. Ephemeris is a Greek word, signifyingy^ the doj^. 
Almanack, therefore, is a divider of tune by the year; 
calendar, by the month; and ephemeris, by the day. 
'Nature's almanack is the orbit of the earth; hercalen* 
dar, the circuit of the moon; her ephemeris, the circum- 
ference of the globe.' 'The French name their annual 
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tntiiokigMS of poetry, Almaiiackaof the Muses/ 'The 
gandeniiig book, whidi directs what work is to be done, 
whvt seeds are to be sowdi every naontb, is fitly called the 
Gardener's Calendar/ ^ A daily newspaper might aptly be 
dtnomimted the Political Epbemeris/ 

Verstegan fancies that almanack is derived from all- 
' nUffiMik I but if the etymon was Anglo-Saxon, the present 
totm of the word would be ' allmonth,' The first Euro- 
pean date-book, which assumed the title of almanack, is 
the pbMnMh royak de France of 1 579 : it includes notices 
of post-^ys, lairs, and festiYals. 

YEARS—MONTHS—WEEKS— DAYS. 

Among different nations, the beginning of the year va- 
ried as well as the length. The Jews began their ecclesi- 
astical year with the new moon of that month, whose full 
moon happened next after the vernal equinox. The church 
of Rome begin their year on the Sunday which falls on the 
said full moon, or that happens next after it ; or on Easter 
iSunday* The Jews began tlieir civil year with the new 
moon which has its full moon happening next aflter the afir- 
tumnal equinox. The Grecians began their year with the 
new tboon which happened next after the summer solstice. 
The Romans, according to Plutarch^ began their year at 
March, from the time of Romulus tg JViuna, who changed 
the beginning to January. Romulus made the year consist 
of only tea months, as appears from the name of the last, 
Dieemier, or the tenth month; and that March was 
the first is evident, because they called the fifth from it 
ftiimHUs, the sixth eejOUiOf and the rest in their order. 
The fost month of the Egyptian year began on our August 
S9, The Arable and Turkish year began on July l6. 
The antient Clci^y made March 26 the l^eginning of tiie 

The first division of tlie civil year is into cjlvil months, of 
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which there are twelve. These cannot be of an equal 
length, because the number of days in a year is not di« 
visible by 12. There are therefore^ in every year, ietm 
months of 31 dayf each, four of 30 days each, and in tb^ 
common years one of 28 days, but which contains 29 in 
every leap year. These are the months used for civil pur- 
poses. But the space of 28 days is also called a month, 
and it is by the division of this into four equal parts that 
the year is subdivided into weeks, each consisting of seven 
days. Hence, a common year consists of 13 of these 
months, or 52 weeks and 1 day ; and a leap year of the 
same, and 2 days. 

The days into which the civil year is divided, are called 
natural, and contain 24 hours. But there is a day called 
artificial, which is the time from sun-rise to sun-set. T^ 
natural day is either astronomical or ct«i7. The astro- 
nomical day begins at noon. The British, French, Dutch, 
Germans, Spaniards, Portuguese, and Egyptians, begin 
the civil day at midnight; the antient Greeks, Jews, Bo- 
hemians, and Silesians, began it at sun-setting, as do the 
modem Itah'ans and Chinese ; and the antient Babylonians, 
Persians, Syrians, and modern Greeks, at sun«rising. The 
Jews, Chaldeans, and Arabians, divide the hour into 1080 
equal parts, called scruples\ 

DAYS OF THE WEEK. 
The old Latin names for the days of the week are still 
retained in the journals of parliament and of medical men; 
they are as follow, beginning with Sunday-*ifteff SoliSp 
dies Luna, dies MartiSf dies Mereurii, dies Jovis, dies 
Feneris, and dies Satumi. The northern nations substi- 
tated, for the Roman divinities, such of their own as 

■ For an explanation of the Metonic Circle^ Golden Number, 
Cycles, and Dominical letter, see pp. 9l, 120. 
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neatly resembted tben in tbcir peculiar attrihulest 
lod hftQce tlie derivatm of the naiaes now in use. VeB3- 
TBOAN, in hift Jittlt(iitl#» qf Dea^fed InttUigemcCt, 4Uo, 
JUnd. 163^ tlnif describes the Saxou deities wlio pmsided 
4FWt each day of tha week* The charadars souietimes 
«BipIo^ lo denotie each ds^ are piefixed« 

* Unto th« day dedicated to the Moll of the SuN» they 
g^Y9 the B«nia of Sundoj^, as much as to say as the 5mt- 
<)qy«ar tJbeday of the Suu* This idoll was placed in a 
temple, and there adored, and sacrificed unto, for that 
tbey beleeted that the Stm in the firmameut did with or 
m this idoll correspond, and co-operate. It was made like 
balfe a naked man, set upon a piUar«bis face, as it were, 
hir^bteoed with glea^nes of fire, and holding, with both 
Us armes stretched oitt« a burning wheele upon his breast ; 
t}ie wheele beiag to signifie the course which he rua- 
atth round aboiid the world ; and the fiery gleames« and 
brigtilnes, the %ht and fa^t wh^ewith be warmeth and 
,€omforteth the things that, live and ^row. ^-^C^Ferstegan, 
«f^ 68, 65.) 

* The next, according to the course of the dayes of the 
week, was the idoll of the Moaiu, whereof we yet retaine 
the name of M(9nd0y, instead of Mooneday. The forme 
of this idoll seemeth very strange and ridiculous, for, being 
made for a womau, shee hath a short coat like a man : 
but more strange it is to see her hood with such two long 
earest The holding of a Moone before her breast may 
seeme to have beene to expresse what she is; but the 
reason of her chapron with long eares, as also of her short 
coat and pyked sbooes, I do not hnde.^-'iVerstegan, pp. 
69,70.) 
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* Tme09 or 7lii«cofi£was], the father and conductor of 
tbe Gecmans, wlio after iiis narne^ even unto this dsiy^ doe 
w their owne tongue call themselves n^ftsh, and their 
counlrjf of Gemiaay 'DijftBhland : and the Netherlanders 
uttsg herein (be D for the T, doe make it Duytsh and 
Dn^UkUmi, both winch appellations of the people and 
country I doe here write right according as we, in our 
English orthography, would write them» after their pronun-' 
ciation.'— (ref'«ee^afi, p. 9.) 

$ tSQltlrtMtrapt 

* The next was the idoll Wifden, who wm iMMle «med» 
andf among our Saxon ancestors, esteemed »id lioiMi«nri 
for their god of battell, according as the RMmuit repvlad 
and honoured their god Mars. — {Verf/hgtm^ p. 7^} 

* Odin [or Wodin\ is believed to Irnre be^ the name <tf 
the one true God among the first colonies wk»4»ne tnm 
the east, and peopled Germany and Scafidinttfta, mA 
among their posterity for several ages. B«it at tengtii m - 
mighty conqueror, tbe leader of a new army of ■dwii 
turers from the east, over-run the north of Europe, e»to t 
ed a great empire, assumed the name of OdEii, aiidekilaNJi 
the honours which had been formerly paid to thaH 4eityu 
From thenceforward this deified mortal, under tbe inmmi 
of OdiUf or Wodin^ became the chief object ef the idM* 
atrous worship of the Saxons and Danes b this isImnI, ai 
wellas of many other nations. Having been amlgbty vni 
successful warnor, he was believed to be tbe god 4tmwKf 
who ga;i^e victory and revived courage In the «o»niiB^ 
Having civilized, in some measure, (he cotfntriesiwhfadi htt 
conquered, and introduced arts formerly wiknownv teww 
also worshipped as the god of arts and artists. Itt awoid, 
to this Odin his deluded worAippers \!mjkv^\j awiibad 
all tbe attributes which belong only to ^ trae'God: in 
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him they built magnificeDt temples^ offered many sacri- 
fices, and consecrated the fourth day of tfaje week, which 
is still called by his name in England, and in all the other 
countries where he was formerly worshipped. Notwith- 
standing all this, the founders of all the kingdoms of the 
Anglo-Saxon heptarchy pretended to be descended from 
Wodin, and some of them at the distance' only of a few 
generations/-— (flbtf^'f Hutory of Great Britain^ vol. iii» 
pp. 175, 176.) 

* The next in order was the idoll 7%or, who was not 
QDely served and sacrificed unto of the antient Pagan* 
SaxoBS, hut of all the Teutonicke people ^of tbe septen- 
tridoall regions, yea, even of tbe people tbsit dwelt be- 
yond Thnle or Mand^ for in Greeneland was he knowne 
and adored ; in memory whereof a promontory or high 
pof nt of land lying out into the sea, as also a river which 
fcUeth into the sea at the said promontory, doth yet beare 
his name. This great reputed god, being of more estima- 
tion than many of tbe rest of like sort, though of as little 
worth as any of the meanest of that rabble, was majestically 
ptae^d in a very lare^ and spacious hall, and there set as 
if he had reposed himselfe upon a covered bed. On his 
head he wore a crowne of gold, and round in compasse 
above,, and about the sanie, were set or fixed twelue bright 
burnished golden starres. And in his right hand he held a 
kingly scepter. He was of the seduced Pagans beleeved to 
be of most maf uelous power and might, yea, and that there 
were no people through out the whole world that were 
nat subjected unto him, and did not owe him divine hci^^ 
nonrand saruice. That there was no puissance compara- 
Jble to his : his dominion of all others most farthest ex- 
tending it selfe, both in heaven and earth. That in the 
aire he governed the winds and the cloudes ; and, being 
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dnpieas^y cjid canee ltgfatiiiiig»^ thaader, fmcT tempettt^ 
with e^ctmiot rain» haile» and aU ai weather; Baf* bebg 
well (deasedt by the adoration, sacrifice, and semice of 
bia suppliants, he then bestowed upon them most fcire and 
seasonable weather, .and caased come aboundantly to 
l^we, as also all sorts of finutes, Ice. and kept awa3f 
ftom them the plagae and all other evili -and nifectious 
diseases; Of the wciekly day which was dedicated unto his 
peculiar .^seniiee; we yet retaine the name of TTUfrsiiay, 
the which the Danes and Swedians doe yet call Th&rt*day. 
In the Netherlands, it is called DuntUrthdagh^ which, be* 
v^g written acjcordiog taonr Engliib orthography, is TItm- 
deri'day; whereby it m]ght appeare that they antiently 
therein; mteiMied the day of the god of Tkunder; and, in 
some of our old Saxon bookes, I find it to have beene 
written ^XhmreiirdlMg'. So as it seemeth that the name 
of TXor, or Tkwr, was abbreYiated of Thmtre, which we 
now write TtandSn'/ — {Verstegan, pp, 73-75.) 

< Than the eldest and bravest of the sons of Odin and 
Frc0, was, after his parents, the greatest god of the 
Saxons and Danes while they continued heathens. They 
believed that Thor reigned over all the a^dal regions, 
which composed bis immense palace, consistldg of five* 
hundred and forty haUs ; that hcf iaimched the thunder* 
pointed the lightning, and directed the meteors, winds, and 
storms. To him Uiey addressed their prayers . for favocr. 
abla winds, refreshing rains, and fruit Ail seasons; and to 
him the fifth day of the week, which still bears his name/ 
was consecrated.* — {Henry ^ vol. iii, p^ 177.) 

' In her right-hand she [^Frea» i>tHrigu} held a drawne 
sword, and, in h^r left, a bow ; dgaifyiog thereby that 
woi|ien,as well as men, should, in time of deede^ be ready - 
to fight. Some honoured her. for a. god» and some for a 
. D 
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| l»d4e«g<^ Nt sbei imtirdimwiiy tekem nther for a god* ' 
di^sse Ibw a. god; and iwas reputed the gmr of peace 
^d jdeoly; ai ako the earner and maker o# lore and 
fmtjf and of the day of ber eepecMl adoration we yet 
ratalae Mie rnrne etf Fridi^; and as, in the order of the 
dayes of thewcieke^JI&fcnAy comaietfa betwceoeWMkiesday 
and FxMay* to (as KHmu Mb^tms aotetb) in the seplen* 
^rionaUregiomi/wihere they made the id«ll T%€r sit^g or 
lying in a gleat b^ upon a covered bed; they also plaeed 
cm the oae qide of hiai the idoll Wodm^ mad, on the other 
<ide, the id^^U Wgtu Some do csU htat frea and not < 
ftiga» and say she was the wife ol W$d9n s bat she was 
called fHg0, and bar day oiir Sakon ancestors called 
I^rige'daig, fnMn whence our name now of Friday m d^d 
conuneth/ — (F^^iii^im,. pp. 16*77 •) 

* Next to 04i», Frtm, or Frigga, his wife, was the most 
revered digpily aiHong the heathen Saxons^ Danes, and 
other northern nations* As OdiH was believed to be the ^ 
fiitherj JflrtB wa^ esteeaied the moth^ of all. the other 
gods. In the most ancient times Ara was the same with 
the goddess H«rfftiks> or Earth, who w^s so devoutly wor«» 
shipped by the Angli and other German nations^ But 
when Odim, the conqueror of the noVth^ usurped the ho* 
nours due oialy t6 the true <Mm, his wife Rrea usuifiied 
those which had been formerly paid to mother Earth. She 
was worshiped as th0 goddess of love and pleasure, who 
bestowed on her totaries a variety of delight8.'-*(l/AiiyY 
vol. iiif pp. 176/1770 

^ The last, to make up here the number of seven, was the 
idoll Seater^ fondly of some supposed to be SatimuUf 
for be was otherwise called OiMfo. First, on a pillar was 
plaeed a pearch, on the shaipe prickled backe whereof 
stood this idoll. He was leane of visage, having long 
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hake «ad alMf hmrip ami wa»]M»»liMKM«MiKu^ 

and fruites. His loog ooat^ was girded tint^Mrii with i 
WiP0l| of wUto HiiMi. Hai standing os Har shavpe fimws 
af lb« fisht VMS 169 sifDifie Aai! the Sasoas, for their 
senriog him, should passe sted&stly, aad without knrm^^ 
p4ai«tmisi|od diAeuk pfawas^ B^ tba iriieele was be* 
tokened the hist uailgr ani cuDJo^afed concord of the 
Sai(ODS,aiid theiffc^cweunihg together ia tbt twukng ontf 
course. By Iba i^rdfe, whieh #iih the wind stveainei 
horn Unb was aigaified Ihe SUMoasfretdiMia. By the 
paile, with flowers and fruits, was cfecfared, thatwhb 
kittdly miie he would vourish thiei earth, ta hriag foorth 
such fruites Aikl flawen. iJid tbe!da3r into which Ik yet 
gites the nanie nf SMwwft^^ did fiat reoehrc^ f>y heing 
unto Vm fal|MN»ted» the same appeilitian/i-<(F«rilrgtifiy 

. ASTRONOMICAL TERM^ SXPtAIN£D» 

• *,... ■ • ' ' 

1. A body is in cat^uttctum with the Su<m when it hat 
the^ same longitude ; and in fffotUi^firy^kpoiiuL djffefeace 
of their longitudes is 180"^. 

IS. The ebw^stipn of a bod; is its jao\giibur distaoce.frpm 
the Sun, when seen from the earth. . « 

9, If a body in the heavens be referred to theborisoai 
by a vertical circle, by drawing a vertical circle tbi^gh lU 
the dbtance of that point of the horizon from the north or 
south fobts is called* ks tmbmtik : and the distance from 
the east or west points is called its tmiplUmde, These four 
points are called the vardinal points. 

4. The nuin arelfae points where )he oihits of the pri- 
mary planets cut the ecliptic, and whera the orbits of the 
secondary planets cut the orbits of th«r primaries. That 
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node 14 cnUed Mcmimgg ivhere die plainet passed from the 
iDuOl fo the iiMh «<te of the ecliptie» atkd U nitiilEtd 
thnsi Q .; the other node is called. ^kseeniiHgr^ni h 
marked thus, 'U. 

'5. The ^hMm is that poiat in the or)bil of ft planet 
vrhich isftfthest from the Sun ;«id thepeHhitum is that 
point which ia nearest to the Sun. 

6. The tqtdgee is that point of the eardi'^s cirbit whicb 
is farther from the Son^ or that point of the Mck>n^<^lrit 
which is fiirthest from the earth; and the perigee is that 
point of each orbit which is nearest to the Sub, or earth. 

7* The.iyitf of an orbit is dther its npogte or perigee, 
aphelion or perihelion. < ^ 

, 8. A star is said to rise or sft coMkalfy, when it rises 
and atU at Sun-rinng; and when it rises or sets at Sim- 
setting, it is said to rise or set aehiimki^. 

9. A star is said to rise keliaedfy, when, after haVbg 
been so near to the Sun as not to be visible, it emerges out 
of the Sun's rays, and just appears in the morning; and 
it is said to set keluiealfyf when the Sun approaches so 
near to it, that it is about to immerge into tbe Sim's rays, 
and to become invisible in the evening. 

10. A digit is a twelfth part of the diameter of the 
Sun or Moon. 

' 11. A eonaieUtaum is a collection of stars, contauied 
within some assumed figure, as a ram, a dragon, a Her» 
eubs,&c. The whole heaven h thus divided into ton- 
stellations. 

Characters used/or the Sun, Mem, and Plamis. 
O the Sun i Mars 

]) the Moon % Jupiter 

.9 Mercury . 1^ Saturn 

$ Venus V Georgian. 

@ the Earth 




\|;HIS tnooth was so caUed by the Romans from 
Jmms, one of their dinnities, to whom they gave two 
fanxB^ because, on the one fiide die Srai day of this 
month looked towards the new year, and on'theother 
ilowards the old Xme. Jaouary is thus described by 
Pbacham {Ge»tlemmC$ Exereisey AXo, 1661^ p. 421^ 
•^ January nvould be clad aD in whke^ like, the cdour 
of the earth at this time, blowing hia nailes ; in hialeft 
arm a biilet ; the sign Atpiarims by fa» aide.' Ajccoid- 
xog to Veestegam {Reatiiuiioin qf Decayed InteUih 
gence^ 4to, 1634, p. 59), the Saxons named January 
^ wajf-rmmai^ to wtt, woif-vionelh, becauae peofdei are 
wont alwAies in that moneth to be in moredapgerrto 
be devoured of wolves, ^n in any season else of the 
yeerej for ilhat through the extremity of cold, aaid 
,snow, thoae raflremus creatunes could not find of other 
beasts sufficient to feed upon/ 

IVwe January, Wader «f llie year, 
Mia^ pijes m Tan, and caif 's bead in the rear. 
D2 
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1 • — CIRCUMCISION^ 

*On this day is celebrated the Circumcision of our 
Saviour, a rite of the Jewish law, first enjoined to 
Abraham as a token of the covenant Grod made with 
him and his posterity. 

The institution of this festival may be traced to the 
sixth century at latest, a special office b^ng provided 
for it by the Second Council of Tours. The office 
of the Circumcision was composed, for reasons, in 
some! respects, similar to those for which the Hochily 
was «^ritien. The Calends of January, or the be^in- 
nin^ of the New Year, was a stated annual heathen 
festival, celebrated in the most gross and licentious 
manner : even after the suppression of these idolatrous 
rites by the emperors, men and women exchanged 
dresses, and many irregularities took place at this 
season. By some, this festival is called the ^ Octave 
of Christmas,' but, by most persons, ' New Year's 
Dajr.' At the commencement of the Netv Year^ we 
rejoice with our friends, after having escaped th^ 
dangers that attend every season ; and congratulate 
^ach othetby presents and wishes for the happy conti- 
nuance of that course, which the antients calIedv,S'(re« 
narum Commercium. The value of the thing given is 
iiot so much an object, as the time of giving it, and 
the civilities with which it is presented. 

The RofHans, at this time, sent presents of sweet- 
meats, as dried figs, honey, &c. {strenai), expressing 
a wish, that their friends might enjoy the sweets of 
title year, into which they had entered. A relic of this 
custom is still observed in the south of Scotland, 
where the sweetie-skon, a sort of plum-cake, consti- 
tutes the New Year's Gift. Among the northern na^ 
tions, it was customary for subjects to present gifts to 
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their sovereigns, which were called jolagiafir. yulc- 
pfts* 

An antient custom, yet retaned in many places, 
was once pructised on New Year's Eve ; young wo- 
men went about. with a wasiuitl-bowl of spiced ale, 
and sung verses as they went fiiom door to door. 
The composition was ale, nutmeg, siugar, toaifet, and 
roasted crabs or apples. It was calted Lamb's Wool. 
The antient phrases of quaffing among the English 
(was^haile and drino-heil) are synonymous with the 
' come here^s to you,' and « I'll pledge you,' of the 
present day. 

In Gloucestershire, the wassailers still carry about 
a great bowl, dressed up- with garlands and ribbons, 
and sing the following verses :-^ 

Wassail ! wassail ! all over the town, 
Oar toast it is white, our ale it is brown. ; ' 

Our bowl it is made of a mapiin tree, 
We b^ good fellows all, I drink to tbee« 
Here^s to *•••«, and toTiis right ear, 
God send our measter abappy new year ; 
{'er be did j 



A happy new year as eV 

With my wassailing bowl I drink to thee. 

Here's to ••••*, and to his right eye, 

God send our mistress a good Christmas pye ; * 

A pood Christmas pye as e'er I did see — - 

With my wa3sailing bowl I drink to thee* 

Here's to FilpaiU, and to her long tail, . . 

God send our measter us never may fail, , . 

Of a cup of good beer, I pray you draw near ; 

And then 'you shall bear our jolly wassail. 

Be here any maids, I suppose here be sotne; 

Sure they will not let young men stand on the cold stone : 

Sing hey O maids, come trole back the pin. 

And the fairest maid in the house, let us all in. 

Come, butler, come bring us a bowl of the best ; 

I hope your soul in heaven will riest : 

But if you do bring us a bowl of the small, 

Then down fall butler, bowl, and all. 



1 The name of some horse. ^ The name of another horse. 
The nanne of a cow. . 
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6«r-?BfiFHAtfV« 

On the Epiphany or tnatdfestation of Christ to the 
GcDtiks^ commbilly called TloeyikDayf the Easlern 
ma^i wefe guided by the star to pay homage to their 
Sariour; and it takes its name from their coming on 
that day, which was the twelfth after the nativity* 
The TkxBS of this day am diflerent in various places, 
though tlie object of them is much iho same in all ; 
namdyi to do honour to the memory of the Eastern 
magi, wfao> aceoiding to a tradition of the Romish 
Churoh^.weve three in nmhber, and of royal dignity. 
The usual celebration of Twelfth-day, in the izietro* 
polis and in tbe south of En^and, is by drawing lots, 
and asBumisig fictitious characters for the evening :—> 
formerly the king or (jueen was chosen by a bean 
found in a piece of divided cake ; and this was once 
a common Christmas gambol in both the English 
Universities. This custom is alluded to by Derrick, 
in his ^^ Twelfe Night, &r King and QueeneJ 

Now, now the mirth comes, 

With the cake fall of plums, 
Where Beanos the Iciog of the sport here; 

Beside we must know, 
* The Pea also 
Must resell, as queene ki the court here. 

The same author, in his Hesperidw, gives the fol- 
lowing description of the pleasantries of St« Distaff's 
Day, or the morrow after Twelfth Day :— 

Partly works andjpartly play» 
You must on St. Distaff's Day : 
From the plough soon free your teame^ 
Then come home and fother them. 
If the maids a spinning goe, 
Bume the flax and fire the tow. 

* * * 
Briqr in pails of water then. 
Let the maids hewash the men. 
Give St. Distaff all the right ; 
"Then bid Christmas sport good night ; 
And next morrow, every one 
To hjs owne vocation. 
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8,-*-SAlNT LUCIAN. 

Saint Lucian, confessor and martyr, was born at 
Samosata in Syria* He was well versed in the Hebrew 
language, and empIo3red much time in comparing and 
lending the copies of the Bible, Being, at Ntco^ 
media, where the Emperor Maximinus IL resided^ 
and havmg recited an apology for the Christian reU« 
^on, whi^ he had composed, before the governor; of 
the cityi be was cist iiito prison; and, after having 
endured the most cruel torments, vras put to death*. ^ 

. ; ' • > 

10. PLOUGH MONDAY. 

On this day, or about this time, in the north, the 
fool-plough goes about, a pageant that consists of a 
number of sword-danqers, dragging a plough^ with 
music, and one, sometimes two, in a very fantastic 
dress ; the Bessy, in the grotesque habit of an old wo- ' 
man, and the^b^V ^n^ost covered with skiiis, wearing 
a hairy cap, aixd the tail of some aminal hanging from 
ys back. The office of "one of these characters is, to 
i^Eittle.a box among the spectators of the dance, in 
which he collects their little donations. This pageant 
or dance, as used at present, seen^ to be composed 
of the deanings of several obsolete customs followed 
antiently, here and elsewhere^ on this and other fesr 
tive occasions* 

' 13.—- SAINT m^RY. 

, Hilary was Bom at Poictiers in France, oJF an illus* 
trious family ; and of this place lie was chosen bishop 
in the year 353. Having taken an active part against 
the Anans, he was banished to Phrygia, py order of 
the Emperor pcottstantius, in 35,6, where fee remained 
for three years. Aftc^r. various travels . in different 
parts, and many sufferings, Hilary died at Poictiers 
m 3o8. He was an excellent orator and poet ; bis 
style abQUnds with rhetorical figures. :, 

18;-^AINT prisca; ... 

Prtsca, a . Roman lady, • was early converted to 
Christianity; but refusing to abjure her religion, and 
to offer sacrifice wheA she wna cocbmanded, was hor* 
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ribly tortured^ and afterwards beheaded^ under the 
Emperor Ciaiulius^in^he year 275. 

20.^^-^ALNT. FABIAN, ■ 

He succeeded to the Pontificate in 236« It is re-» 
kted by Eiuiebius^ that^ in an assembly off the people 
^d clei^ held for the election of a pastor in his steady 
a. dove unexpectedly appearing^ settled, to the>great 
Surprise of all present^ on the head of Snnt^J'abiabi 
am that this miraculous sign determtned bis pro^i^ 
ination. He pufiered .martyrdom in the persecution 
of Decius, in the year 250. 

21; — iSAINT AtiNES; 

Agnes, a ybutig Rbniati lady, of a noble family, 
suffered martyrdom in the tentn general persecution, 
under the Emperor Dipclesian, in the year 306; 
Although the executioners wounded her most cruelly 
with the sword, yet she bore it with incredible con- 
^ancy, striging hymns all the time : she was then tio 
more than thirteen ot fourteen years of age. 

TTiis saint is poiirtrayed with a Iani6 by her side,^ 
frotfi the following circunistarice ; About eight days 
after her ex^cu;tipny her parents going to lament, 
and pray at her tomb, where they continued watching 
all nighit, it is reported that there appeared to them a 
vision of angels, arrayed in glittering and glorious 
apparel ; among whom they saw their 6wn daughter, 
clothed in the same manner, tind a lamb standing by 
her as white as ifnow. Aiftct that time j theRbrtan 
ladies went every year to present her, on this day, 
with the two best and purest white lamb? they conld 
possibly procutt. These they offered' At St. Agnes's 
dtar, and \ht Pope directs them to ije put into th^ 
choicest pastures tnl the time of sheep^ shearing arrive: 
at this se^on the wool is taken,' with wJri^ a fine 
white cloth is mlidt and consfctSrated' evciy year by 
the Pope himself, for the palls which he sends to 
every archbishop; and which ^ tbdy have purchased 
at ai mostextrava^nt fvice^ they cannot exercise any 
metropoUidcal jiinsdiction. 
- On the. feve of St. Agnea's Day, snany; kinds of 
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dififiationi are practised by young virgins in the north 
to discoyer their future husbands. 

. On sweet St. A|;ne&' night ^ 

Please you with the promised sight, 
* Some of hoBbands^ some of lorers, 

Which an empty dream disooveft. ^OMfeov. 

* Upon St. Agnes^s nighty take a row of pins^ and 
pull out every one^ one after another^ saying a pater, 
nosteir, sticking a pin in your sle^ve^ and yon will 
dream of him or her you shall marry /^-(ilfi&riy'a 
Afiacril^p. 136.) 

22. SAINT VINCBNT. 

Vincent^ a deacon o^ (he cbnreh in Spain^ was bora 
at Osca^ now Hoesca in Granada. He was- instructed 
in divinity by Valerius^ bishop of that cky ^ but^ on 
account of an impediment in his speech> never took 
upon himself the office of preaching.^ He siifTered 
martyrdom in the Dioclesian persecution^ about the 
ye^r 303^ being extended upon burning coals } aidd^ 
after his body was brtkiled there^ he was tlirownupon 
heaps of broken tiles. 

2S.— COt<VERSIOK OF SAJINT PAtTl* 

This day celebrates the miraculous conversion of 
St« F^ui. He sufiered martyrdom under the generd 
persecution of Nero« Being a Roman citixen, be 
could not be crticified by the Roman .laws, as his 
colleague Saint Peter was ; he was^ therefore^ be- 
headed :— hence the usual representation of hina witfif 
a sword in his hand. Saint Chrysostom tells us that 
his picture was preserved by some of the Christians 
in his. time, aild that he vras but of a low sta(iire> 
(three cubits) that is, four feet six inches high.; 
Nicephorus describes htm as a small man, soAie*' 
what crooked, of a pale :compIexion, and appearing 
older than he really was. 

30.— KINO CHARtBS I, MARTYR.' • 

Thp street before Whitehall was the place cho$eil 
for the execution of the king. When he bad ascended . 
the scaffold, he addressed himself to the persons near 
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hioi^ and jsatd, he forgave all bU enemiea^ even the 
chief instruments oif his death ; but exhorted them 
and the whole nation to return to the wa^s of peace^ 
by paying obedience to their lawful sovereign^ his son 
and successor. ' When he was preparing himself for 
the block. Bishop Juxon called to him^ ^ There is. Sir, 
but one stage more, v;hich, though turbulent and 
troublesome, is. yet a .very, ^hojrt one. - Consider, it 
will soon cany you s^ great, way ; it will carry you 
Crom. earth. t6. h^avjen ; . and there jqu shall fii^, to 
yoiir great joy,' the prize to which you ha^tep, a crown 
of glory/ * I go,f replied the king, * from a corruptible 
to an incorruptible crown ; .where no distdrbance can 
have place/ At one blow was his head severed from, 
his body. A man ixk a vizor performed the oQlce q£ 
fixecutipner ; another^ ii> a like disguise, held up to 
the $.pect$t^rs. th^ head streaming with blood, and 
crie4.al0u4> ^ ^^ ^ ^^ ^^ of^ traitor r-^Hume*) 
:The fact of King Charles's byrial at Windsor has 
peep. fpF/a Jons time disputed; the most important 
confirmation of this fact, that of finding the body.^t 
Windsor,.P9t paying becQ obtained. la t)ie last year, 
howeiireiC, ^his. circupastan^e has been placed beypnd 
ajl dpubtj th0 body being discovered in St. Geoiige'i 
CbapeUWindWM',: by^ Sir JHenry Halford*. * On re* 
|]$ovmg,tbe:pail,Vss|ys Sir JHenpry, * a plain leaden cof- 
fipj \^ith. no.^ppearanci; of ever havmg been inclosed 
in wood, and bearine ^n inscription, ^ Kins Charles 
)648,'; ip large legiple qhi^'acters.on a scroll of lead, 
encircling.it, i^imediately presepted itself to view. . A 
square ppening vras. then made in the. upper jp^rt qC 
t1(ielid, of tSUjQh dipiensjops as to adn^it a clear msiffht 
int6 its qpi9 tent?.. The^e. were, an internal wooden 
cofilin very ^p^uph d^ecay^d, and the body carefully 
wrapped in cerecloth, into the folds of which a quan-, 
tit^ of unctuous or greasy matter, mixed with resin, 
as it seemed, had been melted, so as to exclude, as ef- 
fectually as possiblei the external air. The coSi^ wa& 
qpmplet^Iy full ; ^nd frpm the tenacity of the cec^ 
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cloth5 .great difficulty was experienced in detaching it 
socoemuliyt from the parts which it en^lopecH-t- 
Wherever the, unctuous matter had insit^iu^ ilsdl^ 
the separation 'of the cerecloth was easy ; and when U 
came; off, a correct impression of the fieatures to which 
it had been applied was observed in . the, unctiHHis 
substance. At length, the whole face was disengaged 
from its coverinf* The complexicMi of the skin of it 
w^ . dark ahd discoloured. The forehead and tem- 
ples had lost little. or nothing. of their muscular sub* 
piance ; the cartilage of the nose was gone ; but the 
left eve,^ in the first moment of exposure, was open 
and tull^ though it vanished alau>st immediately ; and 
the pointed beard, so characteristic of the period of 
the reign of King Charles, was perfect. The shape of 
^be face was a long, oval ; many of the teeth remaiii* 
ed $ and. the left ear, in consequence of. the inlerposi- 
tion of the unctuous matter between it and the cere^ 
cloth,' was found entire, 

< On holding up the . head, to examine the place 
oi separation fronr the body, the muscles of the neck, 
had evidently retracted themselves considerably; and 
the fourth cervical vertebra was found to be cut through 
its substance, transversely, leaving the surfaces of £e 
divided portions perfectly smooth and even ; an ap- 
pearance which could have been produced only by a 
lieavy blow, inflicted with jt very sharp instrument, 
and which furnished the last proof wantmg to identify 
Kine Charles the First. After this examination of 
the head, which served every . purpose, in view, and 
vvithout exiitiiiQing the body below the neck, it was 
Mumedifttely. restored to its situatic^a^ the coffin sol<p 
dered.up again, and. the vault closed.' , 

A brutal and unmanly iniult to the memory .of this 
^Mftyred sovereign was, some years since, annually 
oiEered, . on the' SOth of Jaouiury ; hm we trtst^ foe 
0)e honour of the national pharacter, thiat this execra^ 
b)e practie^ is aqitis extinct : we allude to the disi^ 
grai^Qful org^s ojt the CAi.vxs*-HJIAJ>.CtUB. 

This club was instituted .by the adUieriSits. of Crom«^ 
E 



wctU> to; eonmeinorate the betieadmg of King Oharlts 
1 5 and k i* said, by the atrlhor oF the ^RepubKcan 
'Vnmaske^/ lo- hkve been formed in opposition to Bi- 
shop Juxob, Dr. Sanderson^ Dr. Hammond, and some 
otiier divines ckT the C%tireh of, England, wh(r met 
privately e^ry 30tb of January,- ana who had com«- 
'pik<la private form'iof service for the day, not very 
iifierent ftom that itt pieaent in bur liturgy. 

After the tabte-ctoth was removed (say? thi3 axi- 
tiior), an anniveraary anthem was sung, and a calPs 
8t4itt filled with wine or other liquor; and then a 
'briinmer went about to the pious inemory of those 
worthy patriots that had killed the tyrants and delr* 
veved' their country from his arbitrary sway. .And^ . 
lastly, a collection was made for the writer of the an* 
theifr, to which every man contributed according to 
hi» ^a) for the cause, or the ability of his purse« The 
eoiioiuding stanzas of the anthem for the year 1697^ - 
are as follow: 

Advance the ^eml))«lB of the actioa ! 
Fill tbecal^a slpiil full of wine ; 

Didoklag ne'er wa& counted faction, 
Men and gods adore th6 vine. 

To the heroes^ gone before us, 

Z^et^s renew the flowing bowl ; ' . 

Wt^etKeliKttre of their lories, 
ShaaoB, like start, from pole to polt. 

In. the GmMeman'9 Magitmne for 1735 (vol. v, p^ 
W6^ the following cipctimstance is recordea : ^ Some 
jpounr noblemenv and gentlemen met at a tavena in 
Soffolk Street, oq the amnversmy of King Charies^'a 
aaartyrdom, cs^Rng themselves the Caloe»* Mead Chb^ 
Tluydressed lipa calPa headm a napkiti and, after 
some huzzas, tnisew it inlo a boii'fire, and dipped nm*- 
kins in thMricdwine, and waved theot out of the 
window^ The mob had strong beer given them, and, 
tot a. time, hsdtooed m well as the best } but, taking 
disgott at aome healths proposed, gvew so outrageouff, 
duut tli0y< broke all the: windows, and forced them* 
selves into the house ; btit the guards, being sent for^ 
prevented Suttoraiischitf/ 
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Wb Daturally observe the beginnuigt. and eo^s 9S 
^ears^ andxnpntbs, and^her s^ed por^cRis of tkof^ 
we note the occurrences 4vhick lake f4ace «s Amt 
Jntervalfl elapse; and we do ibis viady «od benefit:^ 
idly, althougk we can tell but little of time in Ufiel^ 
Yet inetapwsidana ase tempted to apecidate on ilf 
nature^ w^ule aatrdnoniers and other men of acieaoe 
define it m its ielations to the various subjects whici^ 
they investigate. 'Gop aniy bath true Immoitalil^ or 
etemky ; that is to fsy^ ^Contuiuance in^hich umh^ 

Sows no ^diflerjence 1^ the addition of Hereahernnt^ 
ow / wjiereas other creatures, how nobte aoever 
they may be^ in their nature or tbieir tendencies, bavv^ 
by reason of their. con tinuanccy the t4ine of tbeif 
Foiimer contjnuaaioe lengthened, and the tixne of their 
suWe^ufibt cratijivai^ <at least in the presoit state 
of . beui{^ shbrtened. 

Hence the importance ^oif re^urding, time in its 
perpetual current, and hence the most obvious of its 
definitions^ as. it Jus Iheen i^ry .accujosleiy. fxpcessed 
by Hodcer in the following 4enns ; ^TiuM, considered 
in itself^ is but the inx oif that ^my instant wherein 
sthfi motion of the beaved began ; being coupled willi 
other things, it is the quantity of their contmuance 
naeasttied oy &e distancie of two inlcants. As the 
time of a knan is a roan's continuance firokn the in-^ 
aunt of his first breath till the instant of his last g^p*' 
Thus, time serves for the measure of other thinge^ 
while itself is measured by means of motion and 
number, tt is tiot, however, an effect of motion, nor 
U it a resuU of number ; for it would be eKsy to eon* 
ceive of time, though motion and nnmbcr were not. 
Time, regarded as the quantity of continuance, may ss 
well be imagined in reference to a single thtdg at 
rest, as to a mnltitade in motion. Motion, however, 
is necessary to measure and compare the porttona of 
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duration ; for to say accurately hyuo long or how short 
the cbntinaance of a thing may be^ without a refer* 
ence to motion, were imppssibfe. Thus, the mo^on 
of the sand in a* glass has served to mark the A^r; 
of the shadow on a dial, to mark the returns bf noon, 
of the measure of a day: that of the Mooh to defiine. 
a lunation or month ; ana that of the Sun through the 
ecliptic, to fix the te.rm8 of the year. - And thus 
much may^ suffice tp say of time in relation to the 
'present subject : for ijiore on time in genefal, we refer 
jto the Pantologists and Lexicographers. 

In the time of Numa Pompitius^ the month of 
January, which was then, as well as now, the first in 
the year, commenced at the winter'solstice, .or the 
time when the^un entered Capricorn ; with us^ at the 
present period, January commences ten days' after the 
Sun^s apparent iiigress into that sim. Of course^ 
the days are not now at the shortest, but have length- 
ened about four minutes since the shortest day.— - 
Taking intervals of ten days through^ the month, the 
times of the Sun rising and setting, at London, will be^ 

' Saturday, 1st, Sun rise 6 h. 5 m. SuYi set S h. 55 m. . 
Tuesday, lltb, • - - • 7 h. 56 m. • - - - 4 k. 4 m. 
Friday, Slst, - -.- -T b. 44 m. • • • • 4 h. 16 oi.. 

, EqmAum of Time.— This is the adjustiihent of the 
di^€fice of time, as'^shown by a welt-regulated clock 
and a true sun dial. [See explanation in Occurrences 
for March.] A good clock measures that e^uiible 
time which the rotation of the earth on its axis ex* 
hibita ;. whereas the dial measures time by the Ofprneni 
motion of the Sun, which, from a eause hereafter to 
be explained, is subject to variation. Elqud or true 
time is measured by an accurate clock} apparent 
time, by the dial. To find true time, we must add 
of subtract^ as the case may require, a certain number 
of minutes and seconds to apparent time, which ia 
mmrked by the dial. The following table will show 
What is to be added for every fifth day of the month o( 
January :-r 
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SmtatdKjf Jan. X, to the time oa tlie dial add 3 m. 48 sec. 

Thursday,..- 6, -...--,.. g „!. 5 edit. 

Tuesday, - - 11, -------•^-Bfti. Usee. 

Sunday, - - 16, - - - - - • - - - 10 m. 8 sec. 
, Friday, .-«,.•...•-•.. «llm. STseo. 

Wednesday, - 26, ----- • - - - 111 m. 53 sec 

Monday, --31,'- - • - - - - - -13 m. 48 sec 

That is, when it is 12 o'clock on the dial, it must, on the 1st of 
;Jtouary, be 3 m. 48 sec. after 12 by the clock; which is true 
time. 

The Sun will enter Aquarius on the 20th dsiy, at 34 
mm. past 2 o'clock in the afternoon. 

The Moon will be in the full on Thursday, the 6th' 
day, at 8 min. past 7 in the morning ; and the ensuing 
new Moon will occur onJPriday the 21st day, at 13 m. 
past 2 in the morning. The time of the Moon's rising, 
for the first 5 days afier she is in the full, will be as 
follows; viz. 

Jan. 7th, 5 h. 44 m. P.M« Jan. 8th, 7 h. m. P.M. 

Jan. 9th. 8 h. 14 m. P.M. Jan. lOtb, 9 h. 27 m. P.M. 

Jan. 11th, 10 h. 40 m. P.M. 

They wha travel at night will do well to bear in 
mind^ that this laminary gives no useful light till 
nearly an hour after she has arisen. 

There will be a 9olar ecUpse on the 2l8t day, that 
is, at the time of the new Moon; but it will not be 
yisibte in England. 

On the Ist day of this month, the Moon will 
ecHpse the star, marked /x Ceti^ in astronbmical ca* 
talogues. The immersion will occur at 17 m* past 
9 in the evening, when the star will be 1 1'} north 
of the Moon's centre ; and the emersion at 12 m. past 
10, the star being then 9' north of the centre of that 
lummary. 

Another star, namely { n, will bt eclipsed by the 
Moon on the 6th day. The immersion wil| take 
place at 41m. past 2 in the morning, the emersion 
at 15 m. pkst 3 : in both cases^ the star will be about 
14' N. of theMooh^s centre* 

The Mooa will likewise eclipse a third star, viz. 
E2 
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2 I Ceti, on the 28tb'. The time of immeFMen 
will be 31 m. pasj^ 8 o'clock in the evening; that 
of eniersion 32 xa. past 9 t in the. former qase the 
star will be 6', in th^ latter 7- south of the Moon's 
centre. 

Mercury witl appear at his greatest elonption from 
the Sun on the 2d day ; and Saturn will be in con- 
junction with that luminary on the 12th. 

The astronomical observer n^ay be informed that 
eclipses' of Jupiter's 1st satellite will be visible at the 
following times^ viz. the immersions on the 
day^ at 12 min. past 6 in the morning. 



3d . - 40 
11th - - 3S 
18th - - 27 


- - - 12 - - - evening. 

- - - 2 - - - morning. 

- • - 5 - - - morning. 


19th . - 55 


- - - 10 - - • Evening. 


25th • . 20 
26th . - 17 


- . - 6 morning. 

- - - 7 - - •• evening^ 



These are the principal circumstances to which 
the attention of the studeBt need be called during the 
present month. . 

VIEW OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

If we were required to point to one of the grand- 
est trophies of mental power, we should immedi- 
ately select the invention of the Copernicaii and . 
Newtonian hypotheses of planetary motion. No* 
thing can seem mor6 disorderly than the motions of 
tbe planets ; so apparently anomalous and wander? 
ing, indeed, are they, that the very name by which 
these bodies are now designated, was originally ap* 
propriated to them by the Greeks, from that circum- 
stance. Viewed in the most cursory manner, the 
numerous brilliant spangles which deck the heavens 
on a clear night, must excite the liveliest admiration : 
shepherds and poets, who have traced them simply 
thus, have regarded them as chinks through which, 

* Tbe particular uses and application of these eclipses will be 
hereaftc^r explained. . ^ 
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lfa6 Dime glory and splendour lying beybndi i^re let 
in upon this nether world. 'But the energies oiF phi* 
losophv^ directed for successive ages towards the ce- 
lestial bodies, have graduallv penetrated the obscurity 
through which they seemed to -shine, and from ap- 
parent irregularity and confusion have educed .order^ 
CMiatEfy, harmony, and law. 

^ The mind of man (says the great Lord Bacon) 
doth woriderfully endeavour, and extremely covet 
this, that it may not be pensile; but that it may 
light upon something fixed and immoveable, on 
which, as on a firmament, it may support itself in its 
swift motions and disquisitions/ Systems indeed, 
and astronomical systems perhaps more than others, 
in, many respects resemble machines. A machine 
is a little system created to perform, as well as to con- 
nect together in realit)*, those different movements 
and eflects which the artist has occasion for, A 
system is an imaginary machine^ invented to cpnoect 
together in the fancy those diffisrent movements and 
effects which are already in reality performed. The 
ittaehines ihkt are first mvented to peff43»rm any par* 
ticuiar movement are always the most complex ; and 
succeeding artists generally discover that with fewer 
wheels, ' with fewer principles of motion than bad 
originallj^ been employed, the same effects may be 
more easily produced. The first systems^ in the siame 
manner, are always the most complex, and a particu- 
lar connecting chain or principle is generally thought 
necessary to unite jsvery two seemingly disjointed ap* 
pearances; but ii may happen, and in truth Jm 
happened, that one great connecting principle is 
afterwards found to be sufficient to bind together aU 
the discordant phenomena that occur in a v^hole 
species of things. Thus, instead of the cycles and 
epicycles, in endless and inextricable groups^ to 
which the antient astronomer^ had recourse, the mo- 
dern system introduces to our notice slniple and 
independent ellipses in which tb« planets move, by 
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feason of the due adjustment of the projectile and 
central forces. 

According to the modem scheme of astronomy, 
20 now received, confirmed, and irrefragably esta- 
bfished, each star is to be regarded as the centre 
and main body of a system containing planets, se* 
condary planets, or moons,, and comets $ and rouuc^ 
ii4)ich those smaller bodies move, in orbits tod in 
periods depending opon their respective central or 
focal, luminaries. The system to which our earth 
belongs, being that with which we are, of necessity, 
connected, is to us of the greatest importance : we 
shall, therefore, here present a description of its prin- 
cipal bodies, according to the latest and most accurate 
discoveries. 

The SlJN, which is placed in the centre of gravity 
of the whole system, and necurh/ in the common 
focus of the elliptical orbits of all the planets, is an 
immense spherical, or rather spheroidal body, whose 
mean diameter is about 1 LO times that of the earth, 
and its magnitude, therefore , about 133,000 times 
that of the terrestrial spheroid. It has two motions^ 
namely, one of a revolution about the common cen* 
tre of ^avity of all the bodies in the system (which 
centre is a point usually within its own body) ; and 
the other, one of a rotation on its own axis, ascer* 
tamed by tracing the appearance and. disappearance of 
the spots on its disk, and occupying 25 { of our days. 

To us this luminary appears to move irregularly in 
an elliptical orbit ; but this is an illusion arising from 
the circumstance that the planet which we inhabit 
has actually a periodical revolution in such an orbit 
round the Sun, placed in /one of its foci. Hence it 
happens that while the Sun appears to be passing 
through certain signs of the zodiac, as Aries, Taurua, 
Gemini, &c. our earth is really moving through the 
opposite signs. Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius. 

mie spots on the $un are very variable, both as to 
magnitude and continuance. Some of them are com- 
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pttted to be four or five times as large as the surface 
of the earth. Sometimes they diminish in magni* 
tude ; at others, thev disappear all at once' before they 
reach the edge of tne disk ; at others, new oites are 
perceived. Thus they present a pei)>etual irrega^ 
larity ; tlieir period alone being fixed^ Observations 
of these spots have led to some modificaticms as jto 
the notions entertained respecting the nature of the 
body of the Sun, The antients thought it a body of 
fire; and ^ome a body of gold in' a Slate of fusion* 
Lapla<re iroa^hes that the Sun is a mass, of firt, sub* 
ject to immense eruptions^ after the manner of our 
volcanoes ; on which hypothesis .the spots would be 
vast cavities : from these^ torrents of lavtf are thrown 
at intervals. Herschel^ on the other band, conceives 
that the Sun^ so far from1)eing fire,"is*a*%a&tta&fe 
body, like the earthy surrounded by an atmosphere 
almost entirely occupied by luminous clouds; and 
that these occasionally, when disturbed by wtnds^ or 
other causes, permit the dark nucleus of the Sun to 
be seen through them, thus ferming the solar s)poXB. 
These spots are almost all cbmpris^ in a zone of the^ 
Sun's surface, whose breadth, measured on a solar 
xneridian, never goes farther than about SO" frotn itt 
e<]uator. • - 

' Bouquer satisfied himself, by many careful obser* 
vations, that the light emitted isy the Sun comes with 
inore intenseness from the centre than ffom n^ar the 
edge of the disk ; and as this efiect is contrary to .that 
which ought to result from the spherical shape of 
the luminary, it is manifest that for some reason the 
light near the edges must be in part extinct. This 
suggestts to some a reason for concluding that the 
Sun is surrounded by an immense atmosphere, whi<^h 
in some measure enfeebles Ws native light, but more ^ 
towards the edges, where it is traversed obiiquelv by ^ 
the rays : just as our atmo^here diminishes the bril- 
liancy of the stars, and especially about their rising 
and setting*. 



This solar atmosphere has been proposed again as a 
mean for explaining that beautiitil whiie'light 'wbich 
is seen a little before the Sun's rising, and a Itlric 
after its setting, and w^ich ts called the zodiacal tgitL 
Its translucency is such, that very nmM stars may be 
aeen idirough it. Laplace, contemplating the leott* 
cular form of this pbenoitieaon, and its extent, thinks 
that it may^ withoirt hesitation, be ascribed to the ad<> 
lar atmosphere. His ^fJication may be seen in hill 
Sg9time du Mbud, liir. iv, chap. 9. it wonld sol 
t^onsist wMi our purpose, or 6ut lisntls, to ^idl jt 
litre. 

W^ jBta(ttraitdt'« 3tar^* 

isTow January o»er the nprthern woild 
His fidkle reign displays. A savage tridn 
Sm steps porsite, «^ oVr itit baraued fieUs 
He^tafts; beoatqaliinl tos^ diiU sieei and hail, 
^ Hurling tbs stasy showV aftd swe^ing stbrnl. 

WiVTfifL, iaaa matteative eye^ presents nothing^ 
aa it were> but the creation in distress : the orcharoa 
are stripped of their golden^fruit 5 and harmoay is ex* 
tiftet ia the groves^ now bending with the snpw, 
* their beauty withered^ aiid their Terdute lost/ Yet^ 
mrhen we explore these dreary scenec:, the mind is am- 
|dy gratified in the contempation of the various phe- 
nomena peculiar to this inclement season. Winter, 
ushered uato existence by the howling of storms and 
the rushio^ of torrents, manifests, not less than the 
more pleaainc seasons of the year, the wisdom and 
goodness of tbe great Creator. Were there no mn^ 
ter, neither the spring, nor summer, nor autiunuii 
would display such a variety of beauties ; for the earth 
itself WDuld lose those rich stores of nourishment and 
fertility, to which even the winter so copiously-con* 
tributes. 
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Tbe moat intsnte cold is usually felt in the monib 
of January ; and the weather is either bright and dry^ 
with frost } or foggy, with much snow i— ^ 

Thro* tiie bndied sir tbe wfaitening^iMm^r desoeiidfly 
Ac first tbii»-wwViiig; tiH» st bus^ tbs flakes 
Fall broady and wide» aad last, dimiBina tba. day 
Witb a cpotinual snovr. 

Snow is fermed by the freezing of the water in 
clouds; It diflers from the particles of hoar-irost, in 
being cryslallised ; for if we. examine a flake of snow 
by a ma|nifying plass, the whole of it oviUseem comr 
posed of fine shming spicula, or poinls, diver^Qg 
like rays from a centnev As tbe flal^ faU down 
through the ^mosphere^ they are contimiaUy joined 
by mere of these radiated spicula ; and thus increase 
in bulk^ like^the drops of rain or hailstones. &io«^ 
a)^ugh. it seems to be s<A, is realty hard, baeause 
it is true ice. It seems soft^ because a( tbe fiasl 
toncb of tbe finger^ upon its sharp edges or points, 
iSaey meh ; or, they would pieroe tbe finger like so 
nlany lancets. The whiteness of snow is owin^ to 
tbe small particles into which It is divided ;, for lec^ 
when pounded, wiH become etpMy white. 

But snow is not to be considered merely as a con* 
ous and beautiful phenomenon. Besides defending 
vegetables from the intense cold of the air^ and pierc* 
ing winds, it moistens and pulveriaes the soil which 
has been bound up by the frost ; and, as its water has 
a tendency to putrefaction, it seems, on many ac- 
counts, to be admirably fitted to. promote vegetj^ion. 
i^other reason of the usefulness of snow, has been 
suggested by Mr. Parkes. Pur and down afford watm 
cloming, in consequence of the air they infi>ld within 
them j; atmospheric air b^ing a non-conductor of .heat* 
* Hence it is that the carpet which covers the earth in 
winter, is spread out by. nature with so light a hand, 
that it mi^ht hold aH abumlance of atmospbene air 
within its mterstices^ te preaerve.tbe warmth. of those 
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innumerable tribes of vegetables which it iS' destined 
to protect/. 

Ice is composed of a number of needle-Iike cystals« 
united. to ea$:b.o^her; and, the space between these 
being greater than between the particles of water, 
this liquid, when frozen, though it is not heavier, yet 
it occupies more space than before, ^rom this pna* 
ciple of expansion, water-pipes often burst, and hoops 
fly off* irom barrels, during an intense frost. To 
tnis cause may be attributed the annUal dimtnutioa 
, of the bulk and height of lofty mountains* The 
different crevices being filled with water in the sum- 
mer, this water becomes frozen in the winter;, and^ 
by. the power of expansion, rolls down vast massosi 
of rock or earth into the neighbouring valleys* By 
the same operation, the clods of ploughed fields are 
loosened, and i^enderedfit for the work of the hu^* 
baiidman. .... 

.t The inclemency of the season compels theniWie** 
.rous tribes of birds to qpit their retreats in ^eatch ^ 
fiobd. The redbreast^ (sjf^lma rubeaula), the on)y bii^ 
that confides in nian^ begins to sing. Thomfon'si 
often quoted but beautiful description of his annoal 
visit we cannot suppress:*— 

italf afraid, he first 
Againsttbis window beats ; then, briak, al^fats 
On the warmliearth ; then, hopping o'er the floor. 
Eyes all the smiling family askance, 
And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is : 
Till more familiar grown, the table-crumbs 
Attract his slender feet 2. 

' About the beginning of the month, larks (alauda 

. ■ This bird is called Tomi Liden, about Bprnholm ; Peter 
ijLonsmad, in Normandy ; and Thomas Gierdet, in Germany. 

* or, fearlessly, lights down 
Upon the basking sheep-dog*s jglossy fnr ; 
TUI chance the herd-boy, at his supper mess. 
Attract his eve, then on the milky rim 
Brisk he alights, and picks his little share. gbahaic. 
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oFvmm) congregate!, and By to the warm stttbUe for 
shelter ; and the nuthatch {sitta europtBa) it heard*-— 
The shdless snail or s\u^ (Umax) makes its appear- 
ance, ■ and commences its depredations on garden 
plants- and green wheat : the Ix>dy of this creature 
being coTcred over with a slimy substance, it can en* 
dure the cold much better than the shell-snai). The 
. missel-thrush (turAis vkdvcrus) b^ins its song, 
which is ver^ fine, often with the new year, sitting 
on the summit of a high tree, in - blowmg showerv 
weather ; whence the inhabitants of Hampshire call . 
it the storm-cock. The hedge*sparrow (tylviamo- 
dtflam), and the thrush (turdus tnusicus) begin to 
sing. The titmouse (parus) pulls straw out of the 
thatch, in search of insects; linnets C^tngtila itnbto) 
congregate; and rooks (cortni« ^gifegu^) resort to 
their nest trees. 

The house-sparrow {fringilla domeHica) chirps; 
the bat fvesperti&oj appears ; spiders shoot out their 
webs; and the blackbird (turdus merula) whistles. 
The' fieldfares, red-wings^ skylarks, and titlarks, re- 
sort to watered meadows for food, and are, in part, 
supported by the gnats which are on the snow, near 
the water. The titlark wades up to its belly in pursuit 
of the pupce of insects, and runs along upon the 
floating grass and weeds. The tops of tender turnips 
and ivy-oerries afford food for the graminivorous birds, 
as the ringdove, &c. 

Amid the leaftess thorn, the merry wren >, 
When icicles hang dripping , p ■ 
Pipes her perennial lay : e€n when the flakes, 
Broad as her pinions, fall, she lightly flies 
Athwart the shower, and sings upon the K^. 

The skylark sings*; earthworms lie out on the 

* The Silvia troglodytes braves our severest winters, which 
it contribates to enliyeh by its sprightly note. It continues its 
song till late in the evening, and nqt unfreqaefitly during a fall 
of snow. 

2 Nothing can be ipore pleasing tHan to see th« la^k war- 
bling upon toe wing ; raising its note as it soars, until it seems 

P 
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¥K>ttml9 and tbe sheU-tsnttil (fieUmnenwrdUyuppemk^ 
he ^«iSn(tb (yriMfitti ecdebi) sings ; jaekdaws re* 
fXfltr to Ibe tof»s cf cborehes ; and the. grey and while 
^NTAglffil {moUKillaboarula and afiia) appear* Brooda 
et tftese bitds will flit round odws wiiile iseding in 
moist pastures, approach their noses^and even go un* 
der their bellies in searob of insects* Snipes^ wood- 
e^Asy h«rotis> wild duoka^ and other waterfowl^ retiiPe 
ffisit^ the frozen marshes to streams that are still opeti ; 
and, as the cold strengthens^ 8ea>-hirds conae up the 
rivers in quest of food* 

Bef carelbl n^, ye sntoms, jonr tender aosks 
To sbieki from biting atorms, from floodifig nuQi 
Afid all the ills, of cold diMtsUoutt night. 

The £Ur8i^ exerts all bis care in tending tbe do- 
mestic cattie* Co^s can scarcely pick out any grass^ 
and depend chiefly on hay for support : early lambs 
and oaives aie h^used^ and watched with almost pa- 
tenial solicitude* The bleating charge should be (eft, 
at nighty ^ 

Hear wfatse the haTStack lifts its snowy hsftd; 
Whoaeieooe of busby fiirzey so close and warm. 
May stop the slanting bullets of the storm. 

or, if no snow is seen. 
Deep goes the frost, till eVry root is found 
A roUiBg mass of ice tipon the ^rouod. 

g'^o tender ewe can break her nightly fast, 
or heifer strong begin the cold repast. 
Till Giles with pond'rous beetle foremost go» 
And soatt'ring splinters fiy at ev'rr blow ; 
When pressia^^jettod him, eager for the prise, 
Timts their mixt breath warm exhalations rise. 

BUieicriELD. 

Hares, lintfelfed by hunger, find their waf into our 
gardens, to browse on the cultivated v^getmeai and 

lost in tbs immeqae beigbta above us ; tbe note continuing, the 
bied itself onseen ; to see it then descending with a swell as it 
^mes from tbe clouds, yet sinkin(( by degrees as it approaches 
its neSt, the spot where ail its affections are ceatecedh-the spot 
ibat tea pesnpted all tl^is jo7.--ooij>smith. 
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labbUs tenter {dgntauoot^ a^d compoit gr^ bayoc by 
strippipg tr^s qF their bark. The 0arp-(}yed fo^ 
steals frpm the wopd, ai^di rendered bold by fsLOAipes 
make his incursions into the henroost and farn)ryigrd\ 
The fi^drblooded daioi^ls. ^s tbe frog,^ sp^ke, tnd 
U^ard^ avc quite benppal^ by the i^ldjgnd soremiMii 
till thfi fl^pnrpaph q{ warm weather. Tb^ dormouset 
xnarmot, &p. take tb^r winter-yl^j while tbe 
squirrel ^ftd the field^-piouse subai^U in their retreat^ 
VtfKXD. tb^ prpvi$iion which ibey have laid up during 
tl^e autumOf 

The ftQi^rs. <?f tb^ rosepwy Crai?W«rfmi« qffldmU^) 
^^n to pp^n. This 8h|!Mb h||s eyef bew -treated 
with, gr^at respi^cti for it^ ^^gi^y 'm comiforting the 
bmin^nd ^trengtbemng the meq^^iry ; wb^ch b^ made 
rqsfmary ^n ewbl^n^ of fidejity m lovers^ It was, 
luopprdingly, WQrn at weddings ; and, nerbaps, on the 
same prino^ple^ at fuqeraU ; on wbiph latter pccaaiouiiy 
in some part? <rf Eqglan^, it is atiJl distributed awopg 
rtie pQpipany« wba freqv^fttly throw the s^^rigaipto 
th^ grav^ aJ9^g witb the cqrp^e^^ Boseqiary is a print 

^ The weasel and the polecat mnj l^e reckoi^ed among thp 
rarai depredators; butweare, happily, exempted iVomi the ra* 
vago s Wth e wolf, ^ 

Cruel as death, a»d hungrjr aa the gmi«. ; 

Burning for blood| bony^ nwl ghaonti and gnw f 

^ Sweet seated flower I who art wont to btoom 
On JanuaiVs froat severe, 
-^ And o'er the wintery desert drear 

To w^ft thy waste pf^rfuwe 5 
Come, thou shalt form ^ly nqseeay now. 
And I will bind thee rouiid my brow ; 

And, as I twine the mQuriiful wreatli, 
ni weave a melancholv song. 
And sweet £he strain shall t^, and loiig, 

The n^elody of de^th^ 
Come, fuqeral flowV I wl^o loy'st to dwell 

With the pale cors^ in lonely tomb> 
' iVnd throw across tjie des^^t gloom 
A sweet decaying smell ; 
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cipal ingredient in what is known by the name of 
Hungary water; and the herb is taken as tea by 
many persons for the headachy and disordei% called 
nervous. . 

The winter aconite (helleborua JnemaUs), and the 
bear's foot (h. faetidus), ^are in flower about the 
middle of the month ; the mezereon (daphne m.) 
' breathes mild its early sweets ;' and the red-dead- 
nettle (lamium purpureum) flowers under the shelter 
of southern hedges. The snowdrop (galanthus nivalis) 
seems on the point of blowing ; the common creep- 
ing crowfoot {ranunculus repens) is in flower ; and 
the crocus, if the weather be mild, appears above 
ground. Ivy casts its leaves ; the catkm, or male 
blossom of the hazel (corylus avelUma), unfolds ; the 
flowers of the holly (ilex aquifoUum) begin to open 5 
and the leaves of the honeysuckle (Jonkerd pmchf* 
menunC) are quite out. Towards the end of January,, 
the AdASj (bellis perennis) is in full bloom. 
- In this month, the farmer carries out manure to 
his fields, and repairs quicksiet hedges ; taking advan- 
tage of the dry and hard ground, during frost. The 
barn resounds with the flail, barley being now thrash- 

Come^ press mj lips, and lie with me 
Beneatn the lowly alder tree ; 

And we will sleep a pleasant sleep, 
And not a care shall dare intrade, 
To break the marble solitude. 

So peaoefuly and so deep. 

And, hark! the wind-god, as he flies, 
Moans hollow, in the forest-trees, 
Andy sailing on the gustj breeze, 
Mysterious music dies. 
Sweet flower ! that requiem wild is mine ; 
It warns me to the lonely shrine. 
The cold turf altar of the dead : 
My graye shall be in yon lone spot^ 
Where, as I lie by all forgot, 
A dying fragrance thou wilt o'er my ashes shed. 

XIRKE WHITS. 
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ed for malting Ke lop^^foi^lrtfeos^' a«i4 ciuts fimhtv 

Tbe wcwdnwiiy ocgeot, p&ft Irit, axe ; 
T^ GQP9I9 reapuo4s with the. fep«ftte44ii9fe 
Of boughs. 

Abpiit,tfaeeii4 ol the tnonthjt ^ dry weather, peas 
^nd be^uis are sown, aud vetches for iee4 or fbdde^f 
Hogs are killed for bacon,, and beef and hams are 
smoked. 

Shooting is a. favourite amusement at this season of 
the year ; other sports^ also^ are resorted to, wbea 
the weatber permits. 

Id giddy circles^ wbirliog vaviousljf, 
Tb& $kat^r fleetly thri4s the mazy throng, 
While smaller wights the sliding pastyne ply. * 

But, in these hazardous exercises, we should re« 
member the poet's^ advice, and 

Tmst not incmititmsiif the smoodi expaase-; 
' Fop oft a tr^acbVoj^s thaw^ ere^yet perceivfdy 
SftP»« l?y decrees, thet solid-sieemipg masjv 
The wii^tejr of England, however,, allows but few 
of tlu>se sports vi^hich. QpnUnu.e for so long a time in 
more ^orthevly regions, vi^b^i^e 

Eqeer^ on vapkl sleds^ 
Th^r vigerqHSi yo|i^ in bald e<^ntei|tiao whe4 
l^he long-resounding paurse. 

The kud-hilk of St^ Petersbi»rgb, during the car- 
nival, aj?e well d^ser^beof notice* Every ice^hill 
liS ooni{Mfifid:ol a sovfibld, h^Hisig siepsjon one side 
fov aaeeiMiing ifr; and, on Ihe opposite' 8ide> a steep 
ittciined p}aae covered with large blocks of ice, 
cooaoHdiated togethei? by pouring water repeatedly 
ftiototi ihe lop to. the bottom. Men, as well as 
w<Hnen (the la^i^, however,, only- ofl the lower 
ordjHSs)^ in tidtle lom sledges,, descend^ with amas-* 
iag veioeilfyy thia steep hiU ; afjdiy. by the mom^tu^ 
ao^j^dby tl»Me9<;>ent, ace iimpelltd to agtait dis^ 
ance^ along' ^.lavge fieM of icQcarefuUysvtiept clear 
of snow for that purposei which brings them., to; a 
F2 
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second hill ; b^ the side of which they alight, take 
their sledge on their back, and mount it by the steps 
behind, as they h^d done the former. Some 3roung 
people venture to ascend the dangerous precipice in 
^kates. 

The ice-palace of Anne, Etnpress of Russia, is 
an eminent instance of the wonders that may be pro- 
duced by this frozen liquid. It was built on the 
banks of the Neva, in the year 1740, and was con- 
structed of hugh quadrates of ice hewn in the manner 
of freestone. The edifice was fifty-two feet in length, 
sixteen in breadth, arid twenty in height* The walls 
were three feet thick. In the several apartments were 
tables, chairs, beds, and all kinds of household fur- 
niture of ice. In front of the palace, besides pyra- 
mids' and statues, ^stood six cannons carrying balls 
of six pounds weight, and two mortars, of ice. 
From one of the former, as a tria], an iron ball with 
only a quarter of a pound of powder was fired off. 
The ball went through a two- inch board at sixty 
paces from the mouth of the cannon ; and the piece 
of ice-artillery, with its carriage, remained uninjured 
by the explosion. The illumination of the ice-palace, 
at' ni^ht, had an astonishingly grand efTect.— nSee 
TookPs View of the Russian Empire, vol. i, pp. 44, 
45. 

The following very curious circumstance is record- 
ed by Captain Monk, who was deputed by Christian 
IV, King of Denmark, to attempt the discovery of a 
north-east passage to China. He wintered on' the 
shore of Hudson's Bay, in the year 1619 ; and re- 
lates that the cold was so intense, that neither beer, 
wine, nor brandy, could resist it. These were all 
frozen, and the vessels which contained them wtre 
split into pieces ; and, before they could use the li- 
quors, they were obliged to hew them with hatchets, 
and dissolve them by fire. Virgil speaks 6f hewing 
wine, in his description of a Scythian winter; — 
^cdsdunt^e securUms humida vina.^ 
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FEBRUARY, according to some, is derived from 
Februa, a feast held by the Roipans in this month in 
behalf of the manes of the deceased ; when sacrifices 
were performed and the last offices paid to the shades 
of the defunct. Others assert that this month takes 
ks name from Febrtta, an epithet given to Juno, as 
the goddess of purification* Near the emblematical 
representation of February is the sign Pisces. The 
Saxons * called February sprouUkele, by kele meaning 
the kele-wurt which we now call the colewurt, th6 
greatest pot-wurt in time long past that our ancestors 
u^ed, and the broth made therewith was thereof also 
called kele ; for before we borrowed from the French 
the name of potage, and the name of herbe, the 
one in our owne language was called kele, and the 
other wurt; and as this kele-wurt, or potage- hearbe^ 
was the chiefe winter-wurt for the sustenance of the 
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husbandman^ so it was the first hearbe that in this 
moneth began to yeeld out wholsome young sprouts^ 
and consequently gave thereunto the name of sprout- 
keleJ — (rerstegany p. 59.) 
Shakspeare^ in allusion to thia months says> 
You have suc6 a Feftruary fiace, 
Full of frosty oi storai^ ati4 cloudiness. 

3aemarltaMe JUapsi* 

2. — PU^HFICATION OF THB BI.BS8ED VIRGIN MARY. 

Th^ festival is beW tp commemorate the Presen- 
tation^ qi Christ mihe Temple; for it was a prepept 
of th^ lilosaio law, that every first-born sqjq should 
be holjf uato the Lo^rd. They were to attend on the 
service q| ^ Temple, or Tdbemaclef or to make an 
offering ^ moiney, or a sacrifice. The mother also 
was <^fs^^ to separate herself forty days from the 
congregs^j^ after the birth of a male, and eighty 
after a female; and then was to present a lamb, if in 
good eircumstano^ or \ pok of^ pigeons, if poor. 
And all these cerefi[K)nies were complied with after the 
birth of oa(^ Say4Qwr« THifi festival is of high anti- 
quifty^ ^^4 tbe ajilient Christians observed it by using 
a g^ejs^t puiH^ Qf ligbts ; iia reoaembrance, as. it is 
V^W^^ qI QMr* blesfied Se.vldur'^s being declared by 
. Sm^i tQ be ^. ligla^t \fy Xv^aksxL the Geotiks. This 
|»^actJyQQcon^i9«ied ia Et^ghmd till the second year of 
^dwa)^ the Si;3fth, when. Archbishop Cranmer for- 
bai4^ it by order o£ the then privy council. And 
he^^ the nanie of Caodknras Day. The Greeks 
caU this, festival' Hypante, wbioh signifies the meeU 
ingy, b^f^i^^^ iSimem Slid ifkna mefc our Lord in the 
JempWon tbi«.day.. 

Th^cai^dliBS) carried about on this day were blessed 
l^t tfa^ p^esM, 9A Hosptnilan'^ tells us, who gives the 






l^orjpi^^iis.in I^ip,. and! conmienoci^ thus :-!-^ Domtm; 
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following form of prayer on this occasion : ^ O Lord 
Jssu, I beseech tbee^ that thou wouldst bless this thy 
CRSATURB OF WAX, and grant it thy heavenly bene- 
diction, by the power pf thy holy cross ; that as it 
was a gift to man, by which the darkness might be 
driven away, so now it may be endowed with such 
virtue, by the sign of the holt cross, that, where- 
soever it is lighted and placed, the evil spirit may 
tremble, and, with his servants, be in such terror and 
confusion, as to flyaway from that habitation, and no 
more vex and disturb thy servants/ This day is 
called ' Christ's Presentation,' ^ the holiday of Saint 
Simeon,' and, in the north of England, the ^ Wives' 
Feast Day/ At Rippon, on the Sunday before Can- 
dlemaS|Day, the Collegiate Church is still one conti- 
nued blaze of light all the afternoon, an immense 
number of candles being burnt before it. 

The following stanzas, descriptive pf the ceremonies 
formerly observed on Candlemas, and the eve of that 
day, are taken from HerricVs Hesperides ;— 
Fur Cavdlemasss £ve. 
Down with the rosemary and ha^Cif > 

Down with the misktoe; 
Instead of hoify^ now upraise 

The greener bos (for snow). 

The hoUy hitherto did sway, 

Let bm now domineere; 
Until the dancing Easter-day, 

Or Easterns Eve app^. 

Then yonthful box, which now hath grace 

Your houses to renew, 
Grown old, surrender must his place 

Unto the crisped ^ev. 

When yew is out, then birch comes in. 

And many flowers beside ; 
Both of a fresh and fragrant kione. 

To honour Whitsontide. 

Green rushes then, and sweetest bents ^ 

With cooler oken boughs, 
Come in for comely ornaments, 
^ To re^dorn the bouse. 
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Thus times do &bift| each thing its tura does hold ; 
N&ao things succeed, as fonder things ff^QSo old, 

. Fob CA|?DL£Mf 9SS Day. 
Kindle the Christmas krqttdf and then, 

Tilt Sunnf sety let %t kunte ; 
Which guencht, then lay it up. agpi 

!Pfl Vhristmas next retunie. 

Part tn^st be kept ^herewith to teend 

The Christmas log nextyeare; 
And, when *fis safety kepti the fiend 

Qnt\ 4o no mschieff f *A^0 

w * 

He w^s Bi^fepp pf Sebftste, ii> Armenia, f(n4 %^fy 
fered inartvrdQ|[|i in dl6, undef the per^epviiiQn 9I 
I^Hjipins, by qopip^and of ^gricolavig, gov^nqp of 

principal p$i|Fpi» 0^ ^gm^^ aB4 ?ils(> cif the wqqU 
combersjt who still )ceep a spleppn guild at Norwich 
in memory of their tutelar saint. 

5.: — SAINT 4GAT|fA, 

' The cities of Palermo ai^d Catena dispute the ho« 
nour of her birth : but they do much better, who, by 
copying her virtues, strive^ tQ become her k\\cw citi- 
zens in heaven/ (Butler. Jf She suffered martyrdom 
under Decius in the year S5K Agatha was honour- 
ably descended, and very beautifiiL Her personal 
charms soon attracted the notice of Quintianus, 
praetor or governor of tl^e prpvince, who, being un- 
able to accomplish his base dl^^igpa, ordered her to be 
scourged, and thep iiQjpfisqn^d,, fpir no% worshipping 
the Pagan deities. After which, stijl persisting in 
the faith, she was put to the raek^ burnt with hot 
irons, and had her breasts eut off; Being remanded 
back to prison, Agatha had several divine comforts 
afforded her ; but the prastor sending for her ag^in, 
almost exhausted by her tortures, and wounds, she 
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prated to God to receive her soul ; With which peti- 
tion she immediately expired. 

6. — SBPTUAGXSIMA SUNDAY. 

The tn&titution of this and the two following Sun- 
days cannot be traced higher than the beginning joS 
Ac sixth or the close of the fifth centiiryi ^ When 
the words Septuagesima, Sexagesfoii, and Quinqua» 
gesima (seventieth^ sixtieth, and tflieth), were first 
applied to denote lliese three Sutklaysj the season of 
Lent bad generiJly been extoided to a fcst^ of six 
weeks, that ia^ ihirty*six daysi not reokoning the 
Sundays, which were always ecilebrated as festivals. At 
this time, also, the Sundi^ Which we call the firlit 
Sittiday in Lent was styled simply QiuukagerimAg 
or the fortieth, meaning, no doiibt, the fortieth day 
before Easter, Quadragesima w^s alsd the naai^ 

S'ven to the season of JLent, and denoted the an** 
agesim&l or forty days' faat^ When the thrcSe 
wedu before Quadragesmia ceased to be considered 
aa weeks after the Theopbany (or Epiphany), and 
were appointed to be observed as a time of preparation 
fer Lent> it was perfectly ccMiformable to the Ordi- 
lia^ ntode of computation to reckon backwards^ and, 
fof the aake of even and round numbers^ tt> eoufit by 
decades.' {Shepherd.) 

I9.-^aSXAGiSSlMA SUNDAY. See SSPTUAOtelMA. 
14. — SAiNT VALBNTINB. 

. Valentine was an antient presbyter of the church : 
heauffttiied martyrdom in the pe^seeutkm under Qau^ 
dks II, At Rome^ Being delivered into the custody 
of a man nailied Asterios, one <^ whose dangbtera 
wlia afflicted with blindneis, he restored the ate oi 
ktr s^bt ; and^by tliis miracle, converted the whole 
family to Christianity, They afterwards suffmd ikaat^ 
tyidomv Vaientfoe, nfier a j^ear^s impriednment at 
Rome, was beaten with c^tibs, asid. theii beheaded, in 
Am Via Fktmnia, aboiaft ibe year 270. 
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< The custom of choosing ValetUines is of very long 
standing, and, like many others of a popular miture, 
is no more than a corruption of something similar 
that had prevailed in the limes of Paganism. At the 
celebration of the Roman LupercaKa, amidst a variety 
of ceremonies, it was the custom to put the names 
of several young women into a box, irom which they 
were drawn by the men, as chance directed. The 
pastors of the early Christian church, who endea- 
voured to eradicate the vestiges of Pagan superstition^ 
substituted, in* the present instance, the iiam^s of 
particular saints, instead of those of the women; 
and, as the festival of the ^LaipercaUa had commenced 
about the middle of February, they appear to have 
chosen Saint Valentine^s Day for celebrating the new 
feast. Another opinion on the origin of choosing Va- 
lentines, is formed on- a tradition among the common 
people, that, at this season of the year, birds choose 
their mates, a circumstance that is frequently alluded 
to by our poets ; yet this seems to be a mere poetical 
idea, borrowed, in all probability, from the practice 
in question. 

* Madame Royale, the daughter of Henry IV, of 
France, built a palace near Turin, which was called 
the Falentinef on account of the great veneration in 
which the saint was held in that country. At the 
first entertainment given there by the princess, who 
was naturally of a gallant disposition, she directed 
that the ladies should choose their lovers for the year, 
by lots. Th&)nly difference with respect to herself 
was^ that she should be at liberty to fix on her own 
partner. At every ball during the ye^r, each lady re- 
ceived from her gdlant a nosegay ; and at every tour-r 
pamenty the lady furnished his horse's trappings, the 
prize obtained being her's.* — (Douce* 8 Illmtratwns qf 
Shdkspeare^ vol. iij p. 252.) ' . ^ 

In the Connoissettrf No. 56, there is a curious no-' 
tice of some Valentiniah ceremonies : a female . cor- 
respondent of Mr; Town^s says, * I got five" bay- 



\&t9Hf pui piiMiod hm ^ Aem %^ tlxr km c^fiikrs 
9t my fHUM^ itid llM fillll* it> the: fllMidl^ ; tnd, tlkt^i 
if I dreac^it of my sw^th^arty BeUy BstA we should 
be married^befoti^ ^kmjimilm ocrt^ fi«t to wAAt it 
more surei I tMted M ^ ^Mtf^ ittd f66k 6t(t the 
yolk, add fflM rt tlt^ ^ftti sfdt; litid Urftm f went to 
W/ CM it BMlaM* iM^ ^^onrsiMdcifig iMT Mllkiil^ 
after ii^ wd thhPMa 10 Imis tb^ «M« t»ibi with IM 
b^\&tm. W«r d«b» w#«w Mr to^tiv* ntt^ «jM>IS 
Ua of i^ftH, mt mHed tta^tiiif ifi diyvafid |WI 
thefti imitf wiMr;. mA ^ ftrst ttiai i«M ta^ witti f^ be* 

S^um twM ammmist ow tb4f fii0mii^ df tbto % 
a«r tbus'diiioribecl byrO^f^ iti kirfoiirlb mnWftA :^ 

. i •■rlyvoa»^^)astatltk» break of diqr^ 
B&fiive tWfik»& fiad cbased th# stvf awagf ; 
Afield Twent, tfmid t&e movninc dew. 
To milk my kine (for so should DBftwiyes do) 
fUe iSnt iM^ antf OMf first «^^iit «re> Side*, 
lo «|te df foffitnef tlfeltt 4>ar tr«B lo«e lM« 

' The foUowinj elegant ^'eu tTeiji^riY is co|iiedy,bjfM^#BiaBd/ 
from * Satyrs of Boileau Imitated, 6cc»' 8vo. Lpiid. 1^96. 

To: t^mjfwkf 99 Vj^ftBVfftiNi/i^ Bav« 

Look K^Wfl ^y diteij t(i^ £E!li]8^lMtf knid. 
By miittt W car^ jaaten jdtfltedy 
' ' Bra,sffd8seQrf<:»<4^e&as€w^, 

friiai we w Wrre ami cnsiuiii owe* 

d^aU onfy you and t forbear , . 

To meet and make a bappj pair { 
ShaU we alone d^hyid fiWf 
This day aiit^d^ 6!^ liiiS iiiAt3rt>^* 
Bat, ah I wEea f tli9 pro^ malce^< . 
Still coyly you refuse to tut; 
My heart I dediodtCtfih iNiiifi 
The too mwapmmytm^Miisim 

Yeianoethesoteiaa liMallbwa' . ^ 

To choose die object of oar tows; 
Boldly I di^lil^i^si^tfy Mbir^ 
Proadtobeyoanf6fasni)f^iMii& 'n. 

G 
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The u^ual celelmtipii of tbkidtyf wilh young per- 
8on9^ is wj^l kii0!Mrii : «re, sibiill not attempt to describe. 

Soon as grej mom lAToto jon eastern hilli 
What perturbations youthrul bosoms fill, ' 
What throbsy what straogs anxieties are known. 
While doubt remains where Lov^ shall fix his throne; 

but proceed to. observe tbiit the ppsetioe of. sending 
Valentines or letters on ^bia day^ either in verse or in 
prose, dckes not seeodirauf^ with toy great.mischief; 
W so long. 93 it senrea • t6 augiteni Jiis Majesty's 
revenuea^ and innpcently tj^ amCiae. ypuog ladies and 
gentlemen, we see no reason for discontimiing the 
oustom. The icontenta of these annual iiifel»*dotM? 
are, eenmdiy, of a very bamoleas dbscnption^ being 
chieny composed of a delightful mixti^re c{ / hearts 
and darts,' ^kisses and blis3es^' &q. &c* The divine 
NoNSBNsiA is usually invoked on this occasion, and 
the verses are^ as might be expected^ /full of the 
goddess/ 

The author of the ^ Mock Heroic^' just quoted, 
concludes his poem with: these ttseful admonitions, 
which we heartily recommend to .the serious attention 
of the fair sex : — 

Let virtue, honour, sense, and truth unite. 
Whatever tiae fortune, VikisiTTiNE is right : ' 
Absent these Qualities — thus ends the song, 
Whatever ihe/oriune, Valemtine is wrong** 

' To complete our V^lentiniona^ we shall insert a spirited in- 
vocation of this saint, which appe^«d in the Gent. Mag. for 
1736,vol. vi,p. 107, ' , 

Haste, friendly Saimt ! tCi \mj relief, . . 

My heart is stol)v ^elp • »^^ ^^ ^ef ,! , . ; 

My rifled breast I searched with care. 

And fooncl BitzA lurWing there. ' 

Away she started from my view, , ; ;.. .; 
Yet may be caught^ if thou pursue; . . < 

Nor need I to describe her strive, ,, 

The fairest, dearest, maid alive ! " ^ ' ^ ' 

Seize her-— yet treat the nymph dij^iie .' 
, With gentle usage,* VAtEjTTiME I -..}...• 
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20.-MSimf4tFA«BMlfik SUNDAY. iSae'SllHtJAOBSIMA. 

22;--*sHKovB ttbmay. 

This day b alsocalled ^'Pasteim's E'en* and Pancake 
Tuesday. Skraoe is the preterite of ^Arioe^ an antiquated' 
word which signifies to hear or make confession. On 
Ibis day it was usual for the people to confess, that 
they might be the better prepared for the observation 
of the ensuing season of penitence^ and for receiving 
the sackamentat Easter. It was afterwards converted 
into a day of idle sports and amusements ; and within 
these fe^ ycairs^ in inany parts of England^ its anni- 
versary was distinguished by riot and drunkenness, by 
ball^baiting, cock-fighting, and such other diversions 
as were calculated to promote eruelty, inhumanity, 
and every thing die most opposite to the virtues which 
it was tik mtentiOn of the church to teach and en- 
courage. 

The custom of frying pancakes on this day is still 
reiained ih manyikmiHes throughout the kingdom, 
but we think the practice not likely to last another 
cetitury. In the north, the Monday preceding Shrove 
Tuesday is called 0>lk>p Mmdaj/ ; eggs andcoUops 
(sHces of bacon) composing ati usi^al aish at dinner on 
this day. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne (says Mr. Brand) the 
great bell of St. Nicholas's church is tolled at twelve 
o'clock at noon on Shrove Tuesday 5 shops are im- 
mediately jBhut up, offices closed, and all kind of 
business ceases ; a sort of little carnival ensuing for 
the remainder of the day. 

The Popish Camwal commences from Twelfth- 
day, and holds till Lent. At Venice, during the 
carnival time, Sdint Mark's Place is the graiid scene 
of riot and folly, Wh^re mountebanks and various 

Tlitn t«ll her, sfat, for what was dbne. 
Must briog m^/i h^art^ and givd ker own* 

Mi]8. Robinson has some beiiatiful ' Stanziis addressed to mv 
Valentine.' See her Poems, vol. Li. See also G«nt. Ma[{., vol. 
Ixivii, part i, p. 256. 
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to practise on tl^ ^api^tif ^ (^ cr^^VS^s who assemble 

ijvie I$iBSq Cftfwwfc isjd^riy?4 by A* Cw^jf^ trgm 
(?(in»-ii-t?al^ bec^ijs? ih^ Jfc* is ftbw put ia^ci ih& pot 

cDi^mQ^. Others swc^ tbe wpjr^ tp ibfi liatiA (»m« 

•J7)e sport q{ fighting wjft^ iw pU«he4 Inttles jfef t 
apjpi^,ar5 MRPn wcord m tfee jcejgn «f .neniy It. 

And| to *bQ disgr^C^ of pyr cOMPUy* W9^ cpui^nai^^ 
^ JQYaI feyayi* dRrigjg the Jejgnu pf Jawjesl, and 
;C?terfo IL II th^ Bpwaws; »« iif ih^ ^w??pk in 
j3§vUiflg the§e ipof U^ it WRSt 1?^ qp^^fe^d^ we twye. 
' bettered the instruction.' For to English JTfiMQ* 
ip5nt ^4 ingpwity way bp |i5Wbe4 t^ npWe wyen- 
tipia pf tb^ Qaffle pr 5pyr; by tbf i^d pt ^fyhicb^tbe 

l^llaritt cpajbia^«t5 pf tbt? qpfikpit WWgl^, tpf tWJrip, ^wl 
fle^trpy e5M?b ptber; »p 4p«tit jp jjbe jmegl sati«fo.QUW 
wd delifht of admnpg ^i^t^rf i Aii[]^tiis[r;^R§ten5e 
pf pwr ^rbarw? ip&mhy mwt mi W pwii Wp m 

other nation but tne British has contrived tp put i]> 

Jwctm tbe M»ttk Spyjcil, iMid the Wi^kh Mm:— 
tt the fprro^r, tb<5 spectator may b« gr^tiifed wi^h 
tbfi di^pUy pf »Mmbwf« Qt jpn^^-cp^J^, ieatrpying 
fi^cb pth^r ^t the §aQi(? i»p»^nt withwt pfdcr or 
fli^tijiPtipRf In tbp latt^r^ these cpur«igeipu? biid? are 
doomed to destruction in a mpre r^guU^ bu( Wf^ 
leM/cerlaiji jwapnerf Tbey fight iji p^ir? (swppose 
16 ij> nufnber)^ wd the $wo last survivprf ere the|;i 
maicbed ag4in§t eagh ptbef; ^o that out pf 32 Wrds^ 
31 raws| be necessarily slaughtered. 

T/WQwing at CocM^ fpriperly much piractUfid on 
Shrove Tuesday^ is «fioth«r spe«tB)ca of unmeaning 
brutality confined solely lo our own country. After 
beiti^ fitmiliarised to the barbarous destruetiptt of this 
courageous bird in the cockpit^ it was pnjy advanp*- 
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ing one ^cep ftnii^vm the proems of crudty, to 
fsttteti tbif motft gaUam anhnaltou itakc, in order to 
iniifder tiim ptcce^meal. ^ This detestable iMurbarily 
has declined as oor .manners have oeoome more po- 
lished and hunane ; but the strong hand of the law 
was oUiged to intorfeie in many places to hasten its 
abolition. The cruel treatment of the. animal race 
might well lead an ingenious foreigner to remark, 
when describing our^pc^ular diversion, as follows :-— 
' The women of Rome beheld barbarities and mur- 
ders in' eold blood; bnfthe boxing matches, the bull- 
baittngi, cock-jSghtings, and the numerous attendance 
of both soces at publico executions, indicate that there 
is at least a remnant of Roman manners, and the 
taste of those tiui^, left in £ngiaad«' 

23.-^— ASH WBDVSSDAY. 

. Formerly Lent besan on the Sunday after Qtiinr 
qwgmma u e. our first Suridav in Lent, and ended 
at Easter, containing in all 42 a^s ; and subtracting 
the six Sundays which are iiot fasts, there remained 
only 36 fasttng-days, the tenth part of 360, the 
number of days in the antient year, then considered 
as a tythe of the year eonsecrated to God's service. 
To these 36 fastbg-days,- however, of the OW ien*, 
Gregory added four days more, to render it equal to 
the time of our Saviours, fasting, causing it to begin 
on J^h fFeinesday, three days after Quinquc^esima ; 
and thus it has renutined ever since. Lent is not of 
apo^olic institution^ nor was it known in the earlier 
ages of the Christian church. 

This 'day was formerly called Caput Jejunii, the 

rhead of the fast, and Dies Cinerum, or Ash Wed- 

nesdi^.. The latter appellation is derived from -the 

.following custom in the discipline of the untient 

church : On the first day of Lent the penitents were 

to present themselves before the bishop, clothed in 

sackcloth,^ with naked feet, and>eyes fixed upon the 

ground, in the presence of the pnncipal part of the 

clergy belonging Xo his diocese, who were to be judges 

G2 
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of tke tineeri^^ of Uiek rapenl«Ml« Wbm th^te 
wave ititro4«cd 4a pvoocaiiaDi inl« th^ chttfcb^ Ihe 
bishop and the elcrgy, all ia i993fh repealed the seven 
pepiieniial peahna* Then riaing firon pniyera» ihey 
threw ashea upon ibem^ and oovered their heads with 
aaokoloih | deolariDg tA then with deep tighsj^t 
aa Adam waa thiown out of Paitdiset so i&yi must 
he driven from the chuioh^ The blahop new t&ofk" 
tnanded the proper oflkera tp tum them out of the 
ohurch^doors } aiul all the clergy followed^ repeating 
that corse upon Adam» in the iwe^tqftkyi brtfim 9kM 
Hum eat thf^ bread. Thia pe^ence was senewed on the 
Sunday following^ when the aacran^eat waa adminia* 
tared. The PMitestant chuseh siihatitotes for thia se> 
vere discipline the service ealfed ihtbiknnminmtiuify or a 
denunciatum qf CU^a OMgwr mud judgments against 
simmS'^^^^ service which waa former^ read on abch 
«thev days in Lent af the ord^iy should thiid^ pre^ 
'pep^ but ai pmaeot (t is pei#arlned on Ash^Wedfuesday 
cmly^ . 

In this seas0a they who lived in populoue cities^ 
or in the vicinity of the geaater churches^ held reU- 
eious assemblies^ and had sermona pieached every 
Sayi The most antient. manner of ohaerviDg Ltnt 
waa t9 rtfrak^ Jkmi aU fiiod till tha evening : for the 
ohange of dMt^ as of flesh for fisht was not^ by the 
antien|s> eeeounted a fast. Their only' refresiune«t 
was a modesatesuppeiv and they parloolc indiArently 
of animal w other food. Ia lubaequent age% ^ 
use of flesh and wine waa generally p»ehibi4ied. Some 
abstained fren\ all creatures which once had life ^ 
sonie ftom. ail fish ) othera ate fowla aa well as fiah ; 
others abstained feom ejs^ ipilk, and fruity and ate 
only pulse^ rools^ or bread; othera abataiMd even 
from theee^ «pid aflaia others ihdul^d themselves, with 
the addition o^Alittho sak ttid water to their bfead. 
Frequenting* pieces jof puUlc amusemeatj. the ose-of 
thepatb^ and various pkasuies^ at ether timea ac- 
oaunted innocent, were forbidden duf'mg Lent. 
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Many surprising instances of ^^Iraardtmiry fa^ts 
are recorded by the early ecdesia&ttcs. Saint Gregory 
Naasianzen assuree us,, tbat> in his time, several soli^ 
taires spent twenty days and nighty together without 
food^ and that he personally knew one^ in his own 
diocese^ who practised this rigorous fast. EtudjiuB, 
a celebrated abbot in Syria, used commonly to abstain 
from all food for. tbrsA or four days toeether ; and 
when a youthful monk, ate but once a week. Equally 
strange instances of habituajt abstinence are also re- 
lated. Paul, the first hermit, lived In a palm-tree for 
thirty years^ his food and clothes being etven to him ; 
the former was composed of raw herbs and pulse^ 
yet he attained the agD of one hundred and thirteen 
years. At the early age of fifteen^ ^int Jlilarion 
abstained entirely fron^ breads and), for six years^ his 
daily diet was limited io fifteen figi. Fot* the next 
three years he ate lentils steeped m cold water; 
and from his 24tb tQ his 27 tb yeaf^ lived on bread, 
salt, and water: from this time,- tilt he attained bis 
thirtieth y^ar, he confiued himself to wild herbs and 
roots;, and during the five succeeding years^ his 
daily allowance was six oimcef of barley breads and 
a sniall (juantit^ of boiled herbs; to wbiQh he after- 
wards ^dded, by way of luxury^, a little ^7; and thus 
. he lived till he was sixty-three years old. He then 
retrenched Ais bread, and drank a liquid hot miu;h 
better than water, his whole m^eal never exceeding five 
ounx:es, Hilano^ix attained the age of eighty years ; 
although he oever ate till sunset,, or made any diffex- 
erice in his fasts on aqcQunt of bis health- It were 
easy to multiply these examples^ but as it wquld nei* 
ther profit ijor amv^se our readersj^ we shall conclude 
this subject with Hejcrick's seosiUe directions for 
* keeping the tvu^ZsnU^ 

Is this « Fasty to Iceep 

Tb^ Larder ieaiM^ ^ . 

And cleane. 
From Alt of veales and sheep f 
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. Is it Co (ipiit tl^ dish 

Of flesh, vet still . 
Tom. V . 

The platter high with fish ? 

Is it to faste an hourei 
* ' Or raged to go, 

Or show 
A,doyrii«cast look und sowre ? • 

No ; \is » Fast %o dolt ' 

Thy sheaf oi: iriye at. 

And meat, . 
Unto the hungry soule. 

, Itistofast fromstrifoi 

From old debate, 
' ' And hate ; 

To circumcise thj life. 

To show & heart grief-rent,' 
• To starve thy sin, 

Not bin; 
Aad that's to keep thy Lent. 

24,— SAINT MATTMIAd. 

Matthias was, probably, one of the seventy disci- 
ples, and was a constant attendant upon our Lord, 
from the time of his baptism by St. John until his 
ascension. Upon the death of Judas, St. Peter re- 
commended to the consideration of the Christians as- 
sembled at Jerusalem, the necessity of supplying this 
vacancy : and two were appointed ; Joseph, called 
Barsabas, who was surnamed Justus^ and Matthias. 
It was determined by lot in favour of the latter, vyho 
was accordingly numbered with the eleven apostles. 
Matthias employed th,e first years of his ministry in 
Judea; afterwards he travelled eastward, his resi- 
dence being principally, according to St. Jerome, 
near the river Apsarus, and the haven Hyssus. Here 
he contiued for some time, but was at last murdered 
by the barbarous natives. The gospel and traditions 
published under his name are considered spurious. 

27«-<p*aUADRA6B8IMA, CT^ FIRST SUNDAY IN llBNT. 
See SBPTUAGBSIMA, p. 3 1 . 
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Dwigiofis of Time. 

At the Suq « tJtie m09t cpnipicuwi bodjr in our 
^v^tm| ^ad a3 he apipears 10 i»Qve reguUriy 4l\jroiigh 
IM })fiifeo0, bJ3 motioa ha3 beeo fixed on as ^qm of 
ihe best tneasuren of time that 14 a0br4ed to us by aa* 
jture* Byixtfan3 of bit apparent diurnal aad afinuel 
jevQliUioo3| we obtain the tivo grand and i^aiportant 
divisipfis ef timej ioto days and years. By oonbin* 
iog. tbe revolution of the S^n and Moon» we embmoe 
tbe larger intervals ; and tbenpe foranan ideapf thope 
gi»ad periods ojf time^ which will be noticed b^eafter. 

In eivilcompmiationf^ a dsy is ususlly divided into 
Iwenty^four^or twice twelve, hours 1 reckoning frwi 
fliidnight to noo% and from noon to niidnigbt s iMit 
^n astronomical day is the intemil between the noon 
on one day and that on the neat^ and on this princi- 
ple the Nautical Jbnanack is constructed | bnt the 
Cbfinois^anoe de$ T&mf a French work intend^ for 
the same purposes^ vi;^^ for the specia) use of practicftl 
astrotH>nier9 and nayij|^tor8^ fpllowi the usnal cou^ie 
pf reckoning b^ twice twelve hours, beginning their 
day at 19 at midnights In ^glaod^ then, the astm- 
nomical d^y is behiod the common day 12 hours : 
thus, by the Nauticd Almanack, the new Moon for 
Fbbniary X9ke^ place on the 19th day, ^t 11 minutes 
past 19 ; but| incomiXtpn reckoning^ we say itiiccmv 
on tb^ 20th day, at 11 min^tes.past 7 in, the morpitig- 

An ^trqnomi<ial day i^ tbe interval between two 
SMccesMve transits of tbe Sun*9 centre over the <ame 
m^ridiau, and is divided Into twenty-four h^ur^ 
reckon^ from one to tw^n^yrfpur, without any inler- 
ruption i so that wbat ii cafled 9 o'clock in the morn<- 
it^g of the lOtb o( February, \>y the civil or usual 
mode of reckoning, h denominated by s^^tronomers 
Ffb* the 9th, at 91 hours; In some parts of ItaI)E» 
the c^loqk^ efid watches are made to go from 1 to SH» 
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The Snn appears to go round the learth in twienty- 
four h^ure, ana the fixed stars in nearly four RHnutes 
lessj or in 23 h. 56 m. 4 s. ; so H|at any given fixed 
~ star IS found to gain 3 m. 56 s. upon the Sun eyery 
day, which atfiounts to one diurnal devolution in a 
year; and therefore in 365 days, as measured by the 
returns of the Sun to the meridian, there are 366 days, 
as^measured by the return of any given fixed star to 
the meridian ; the former of which are called solar 
days, and the latter sidereal. The difference between 
the solar and sidereal days is occasioned by the rm- 
fliens^ distance of the fixed stars ; for the earth's or- 
bit, though 190 millions of niiles in diameter, is but 
as a point compared with that distance; and, there- 
fore, any meridian of the earth will revolve from a 
fixed star, to that star again, in exactly the same tiihe 
as if the earth bad only a dinmal motion, and was to 
retnain for ever in the same pirt of its orbit. This, 
however, is not the case with respect to the Sun j for, 
as the earth advances rfpiost a degree, eastward m its 
orbit in the sametitne that it turns eastward round its 
axis, or completes its diurnal revolution, whatever iitar 
passes over the meridian any day with the Sun, will 
pass over the same meridian the next day, when the 
Sun is 3 m. 56" short ofiu If the year contained ex- 
actly S6d days, as the ecliptic does 360 degrees, the 
Sun's apparent place would change a degree every 
day ; and, in this case, the sidereal dajrs would be 
just 4 minutes shorter than the solar ones. 

The daily revolution of the earth, which is known 
to be uniform, is alwavs completed, when any parti- 
cular meridian is exactly parallel to die situation which 
it had at a certain time of the preceding day. For 
the same meridian can never be brought round from 
the Sun, to the Sun again, by one entire revolution 
of the earth upon its axis, but it will recjuire as much 
more of another revolution, as is equivalent to the 
space that the earth has advanced in its orbit during 
that time; which is, at a medium, the 365th pan of 
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a circle. So that, in 365 days, the earth will have 
turned 366 times round its axis ; and therefore, as one 
coqipbie TQUtion iOUtkes a sideredl day, in a year there 
will oe a sidereal day more than there are solar days, 
be that number ^i^bat it may. . 

It may be observed, that the regular return of the 
fixed stars to the meridian affords an easy method of 
determining whether our chronometers keep true 
time. For if, through a small hole in a window 
shutter, or other fixed object,, it be observed at what 
time a^iven star disappears behind any building at a 
small distance ; then if the same star disappears, the 
next night, 3 m. 56 s. sooner by the clock or. w^tch, 
than it did the night before ; and oh the second nights 
7 m. 52 s. sooner, and so on, it is a proof that the . 
instrument goes right ; but if it does not observe this ! 
rule, it is evidently not accurate^ and requires to be 
regnlated. As the disappearing of a star is instanta- [ 
neous, this rule may be depended on to half a second* 
' The following are the times of Sun •rising and set* 
ting at London for this month :— 

1st. Sun rises 27 m. past t Sun sets 33 m. past4, 

9th 13 7 47- . - - 4, , 

. 18th --.-56 ----6 -.--.•4--'^-5. 

jEottoHon of .Tt'me. — [See the month of January.]' 
Thefollowingtable wilt show what is to be! added to 
the time pointed out oh the dial, to obtain true or 
equal .tiriie for every 5 th day of February :— 

Taesdayy Feb. 1, to the time on the dial add' 13 56 ^ 

Sunday, -/- • 6, - '• - - - -' - - 14 26/to obtain' 

Friday, - - U, -i - ^^14 35 V true- tune 

Wednesday, 16, - - - 14 26/ by the 

Monday, -..«1„ - • - - - - « -13 69\cfock. 

Saturday,. - 36, ^ - *. — - - - 13 16> . 

The Sun enters Pisces 'oi|. the I9tb, at 20 ml past 
5 o'clock in t|ie ihorniiigi ^yinusiippears.sjatipnary 
on the 18th, - - ■ - - t . - - - . 

The Moon is fdl- on -the 4th,- at 46 m; pttst 6 in 
the afternoon t it ^ters its lait qiiarler oft "the 12th, at 
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4B^ th. pafit 4 in iht ittwuiw^ : th* preceding iievi^ 
Moon i» a« 1 1 m* past 7 in the UNiviiitig df Ibc 2001, 
a«d it emerff itg first gttMrttrdi 9&iii. <tfMt 19 m ihe 
nHjmingrf the 27*. The thne a<Ui4mnrs rising 
for the first five days aftcF rttt is ftrfjy wiH b^^ Ad fo^ 
lows^ vii;. oti the 

5th of Felrfuaiy, 34 m. past 5 in tlie afiernooiK 
£tb,.-.- --Sr .-. -^ ditto, 
yefr, -*.-^.- 14 .--^8' ditto. 

9t|)^ r - - * ^ -;^a ^ ^; ^ JQ ji^,^ 

dt! tlire 1st diy df this month the Mo6d will eclipse 
then star inatked v n in astronomical catalogues, 
m imrttmion will take place at 13 m. pasAH in. 
the evenmg, when the 4tii^ witf 5e 7 minutes south of 
the Moon s centfe; and the etoer^ion will 6e at 13 
Efl. past 12, the mr being ^ m. south of the Moon's 
c^tltf. 

On^tfte 1 fth day,; the Moon wiTT eclipse the star v- 4^ 
Tht mrmmidh will happen at 18 ro. past 2 in the 
mormng, when the staf h 7 m. north of the liTooff^s 
centrer anJthe^marston >*iff fake^xfece at 16 m^past 
dm thq mommg^the star being lO^m.north of the 
Moon's centre. 

At 20 m, past S in the mortoing of the 18tb- Meiu 
S^X .J"' '"i conjunctioa witE the Sun. Oa the 

Theechpsts df JupUer's first satellite for February. 
m. are>^e lo.Uidbn and! its yrcwliy, aS^ 
foHow, ¥!». tbe inuhersicMis take pke» on the 

Itth ... ^ « V* * - - marwnii 

]yA-^::d::t:i:.:::.:::^-^ 
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VIEW OF THE SOLAR STSTEM. 

.. In our la»t month's Qbs€rvation9 oa the Solar Sys* 
t€^i we have described. socoe particulars relating to 
the Sun I we shall now coixtipue the ^ubject^ ackiK>w* 
leclging ourselves indebted chiefly to the discoveriei 
of 5ie indefatigable Dr* HerscheU ^ . - . 

The Sun agrees with the fixed stars in many, partis 
culars; as in the property of emitting light con* 
tinually, and in retaining constantly its relative situ* 
ation with but little variation ; and hence th^ Sun is 
considered as a fixed star comparatively nei^r us> and 
the stars as suns at imn^ense distances from the e^th. 
The Sun, like many other stars, is supposed to have a 
progressive motion directed tpwards the constella,tion ' 
Hercules i and it revolves on its axis in 25 d, 10 h*i 
this .axis being directed towards a point about half 
way between the pole star and Lyra^ the plane of ro?* 
tation being inclined something more than 7° to that 
in. which the earth revolves. The direction of this 
mpt^ion is from west to east^ All the rotations of the 
different bodies which compose the solar sysiem^^ as. 
far as they have been ascertained, are in the same di- 
rection, and. likewise all their revolutions about the 
qentral .bodies^ excepting, perhaps^ those of some Qf 
the comets, and those of one or two of the, satellites 
of the' Georgian planet. The time and direction pf 
the Sun's rotation are ascertained by the change of the 
situation of the spots, whichu we have already ob- 
served, are very frequently visiBle on his disk, and which 
some-astronomers suppose tabe elevations, and others 
excavations in the luminous matter covering the Sun's 
surface. M. Lalande supposes them to b^ parts of 
the solid body of the Sun, which, by certain agitations 
of the luminous ocean, with which he conceives the 
Sun to be surr0unded> are left nearly or entirely bi^re. 
Dr. Herschcl considers this ocean as consisting rather 
of a flame than of a liquid substance, and ))e attri-* 
butes the spots to the emission of an seriform fluid> 
H 
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not yiet in cof»t»tistion^ wbich dkplace& the general lu- 
minous atmosphere, and which is afterwards to serve 
as fud for supporting the process j hence he sup- 
poses the appearance of copious spots to be in- 
dtcattve of the approach of warm seasons on the sur- 
face af the earth, a theory which he has attempted, 
not very successfully, .to maintain by historical- evi- 
dence. The spots are usually surrounded by margins 
, less dark than themselves, which are called shallows, 
and which are considered as parts of an inferior stra- 
tum, consisting of opaque clouds, capable of pro* 
tecting the immediate surface of ihe Sun from the 
excessive heat produced by combustion in the su- 
^perior stratum, and perhaps rendering it habitable to 
animated beings. To this theory of the illustrious 
Herschel, Dr. Young replies, if we inquire into the 
intensity of the heat which must necessarily exist 
wherever this combustion is performed, we shall soon 
be convinced that no clouds, however dense, could 
impede its rapid transmission to the parts below ; 
besides, he adds, the diameter of the Sun is I U times 
as great as that of the earth; and at its surface a 
heavy body would fall through no less than 450 feet 
in a single second; so that if every other circumstance 
permitted human beil^gs to reside on it, their own 
weight would present an insuperable difficulty, since 
it would hecome thirty times as great as upon the 
surface of the earth, and a man of moderate size 
would weigh more than two tons. 

But whatever becomes of these and other very in- 
genious and highly interestmg speculations, it is 
evident upon all theories that the Sun is an eminent, 
large, and lucid planet, the first and only primary one 
belongmg to our system, lis similarity to the other 
globes of the solar system, with regard to its solidity ; 
its atmosphere; its surface diversified with mountains^ 
and valleys; its rotation on its axis, lead to the con- 
clusion that it must be inhabited, like the other pla- 
nets, by beings whose organs are adapted to the pecu- 
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Itar circiiiiistatice« of that vast globe. It wiH perhaps 
be objected, that, from the effects produced at 95 mil^ 
lions of miles, ^e may infer, that every thing must 
be scorched up at itssuiface. To this it is veptkd, 
that there are many facu in natural philosophy which 
show that heat is prodiiced fay the Sun's ra^ only 
when they act in a calorific tnedimn : they are the 
cause of the production of heat by uniting with the 
nvatter of fire which is contMiied jn.thb substtMices 
that are heated. On the tops of very high mountains, 
where clouds seldom come to shelter them from the 
direct rays of the Sun, re^otw of loe and snow are 
always founds . Now, if the solar rays themselves 
aanreyed all the heat that we find on this globe, it 
ought to be hottest where their course is the least in^ 
temipted. Add to this that our aeronauts all speak of 
the coldness of the upper regions of the atmosphere $ 
aofd since, therefore, even on the earth, the heat of 
the sitvation depends on the readiness of the medinm 
to yield to the impression of the solar rays, we have 
only to admit, that on the Sun itself the elastic fluids 
composing Us atmosphere, and the matter on its sur» 
feoe, are of sadi a nature as not to be 'capable of any 
e^ensive a&ction of its own rays : and this seems to 
be proved^ by the copious emission of them; for if the 
elastic fluids of the atmosphere, ot of the noatter codj-^ 
tained on the surfaeeof the Sun, were of such a nature 
as to admit of an easy chemical combination with its 
rays, their emission would be very much impeded* 
Another fact in support of this theory is, that the so- 
lar focus of the largest lens, thrown into the air, will 
occasion no sensiUe heat in the place where it has 
been kept for a considerable time, although its power 
of exciting combustion^ when proper bodies are ex- 
posed to It, should be sufficient to fuse the most re- 
fractory substances. 

The way in which we have considered the Sun is of 

the utmost rmpoitance in its consequences. That 

. stars are mins, can scarcely admit of a doubt. Their 
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inamense distance would effectually «xclude th^tn froiki 
our vkw^ if their light were not of the sofer kiod. 

B^idea^ the analogy maybe traced much farther: the 
,Suii turns on its axis ; so do many of the fixed stars ; 
{>erha^8^ mdeed^ all ; and this will account for th^ir 
fimodieal changes. If stars then are suns^ and suns 
•^ehabitable, we see at once wh^t an extensive field for 
Animation opesis to our view. n 

V Analogy may^ indeed, indupe us to condude, that 
since stars apjpearto be suos, and suns,, according to 
4he cof)|i]»fon opinion, afe bodies that serve to en- 
lighten^ waroi, and susUia a system of planetsy we 
4N^y -have 'an idea of the oomberless globes that serve 
for tJbe habitation of living creatures* But if these 
suns theiBselVes ^re a sort of jmoiary pUnets, we may 
see sowe thousands of them, at dinerent times, with 
the oaked eye» and fl^ilUoes with the help of te^ 
lesceipes; and, at 4he same time» tfae ^analogical rea« 
awi^g still r^maii^s in fuU fecce with regard to the 
planets which the&i^ •suns uphold and support. - > 

The>San is accoinpanied in bis poogressive motion 
among the fixed stars by eleven {Hanetary bodies., of 
different magiHtudes, revolving round him> from 
«9est io «a8t, m orbits approaching to circles, and vi- 
sible lo us by means of the light which they neceive 
from him. Thc^ are Mercury^ Venys, the. Eai-tb^ 
Mars, Jutio^ PaJlas, Geres^ Vesta, Jupiter, Saturn, and 
the Georgian planet.; which will be .considered here- 
tfter in their proper order. i 

As yet the trembling yeaV is unconfirmed^ , 
And winter oft at everesUmes the br^ze. 

In F^bruary^ the weather, in ^ngland, is usually 
variable^ but most inclined to fro^t and snow. The 
therK]tK>meter is often down below the freezing pointy.. 
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but is generally foond $x x\wm between S6^ and 46^; 
towards the end of the month it sometimes rises to 50^^ 
or even 52* or 54^ The severe weather, generally, 
breaks up with a sudden thaw, accompanied by wind 
and rain ; torrents of water pour from tlie hills^ and 
the snow is completely dissolved. Rivers swell and 
inundate the surrounding country, often carrying 
away bridges, cattle, mills, gates, &c. and causing 
great injury to the farmer, fiut so variable is the 
AVeather in this month, that frequently * frost again 
usurps the year.* 

in the cour^ of this month all nature begins, as it 
were, to prepare for its revivification. God, as the 
Psalmist expresses it, ^ renews the face of the earth :' 
and animate and inanimate nature seem to vie with 
each other in opening the way to spring. Aboui the 
4th or 5th, the woodlark Cahuda arboreajf one of our 
earliest and sweetest songsters, renews his note ; a 
week after, rooks begin to pair, and geese/ana*, an- 
serj to lay ; the thrush and the chaffinch sing ; turkey 
cocks strut and gobble ; the yellow hammer femberiza 
citrinellaj sings ; and the green woodpecker (jncus 
viridisj makes a loud noise. 

Partridges fUtrcu) perdix) begin to pair ; the house 
pigeon has young ; field crickets open their holes ; 
missel thrushes couple ; and woods owls hoot :^*gnais 
play about, and insects swarm under sunny heclges \ 
fro^ (rana tempcraria) croak, and ihe ston««curlew 
Cot%8 oedicnemusj clamours. By the latter end of 
this month, the raven (corvus corax) has generally 
laid its eggs, and begun to ^it. Moles (lalpa euro^ 
pans) commence their subterraneous operations.— 
This animal snakes its nest a little below the sur- 
face of the ground, forming a commodious apartment, 
where it prepares a warm bed of moss aiid herbage : 
from this there are several passages, in different direc- 
tions, lo which it can retreat, with its yoimg ones, in 
case of danger ; into these, likewise, it makes excur- 
sions in quest of food. In the act of forming its 
H2 
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tracks or rum, it throws up large heaps of mouldy 
which are fcxtt^mely in^ufious. in meadows, gra8;S 
.lands, and cultivated, grounds. Moles feed on wprms^ 
ibeetlea, and tbje. roots of plants, 
i Tbe'lbvKers of the crocus (crocus t?6rnu«) appear ber 
Ifow the leaves are grown to theiriull length. The verr 
:nal and auioninal crocus havesuch an affinity, that the 
:heftt bolasikts only^make them varie^es of the sa^ne 
gmus. Yet the vernal crocus expand its flowers, by 
I the beginning of March at farthest, often in. very 
rigorous weather, and cannot be retarded but by soc^e 
violence oflered : while the. autumnal crocus, or saf- 
fron, alike dei]e3 the influence of the spring and suoi- 
mer, and will not blow till .most plants begin to fede, 
and run to seed. 



CongieftWdy the crocas' damy bud to glow ? 
^ Say^ what retards^ amid the summer's bla2 , 

Th* attftt»i»a/6tt/6, till pale, declining days? 
The God OF Seasons, whose pervading pow'r ' 
Controls the sun, or sheds the fleecy showV : 
'He bids each flow'r his quick'ning word obey, 
Or to ^achjipg'ring bloom enjoins del^y. whit£. 
The barren strawberry Cfragraria sterilisj y,ih^ lau^ 
rustinus finbunmm tirms^, and the yew-tree (taxm 
.baccata)f are in flower. The elder*tree (sambtiats 
nigra J :beeins to put forth its flower«buds, and the 
patkins of the hazel are, very conspicuous in the 
hedges. The gooseberry bush fribes grawilaria) and 
the red currant (xibes mbrum) show their young leaves 
^oujt the end of . the month. Many plants ajipear 
above ground in February, but few flowers, except the 
-snowdrop, are to be found. This ' icicle, changed 
-into a flower,' is sometin^s fully opened from thebe- 
. ginning of tbe.mpntb* 

The busbandmaja is ^ow eager to commence the 
work of ploughing, whic^ important business is 
finished in this month, if Ihe weather permit; — early 
^potatoies are s^t, hedges repaired, trees lopped, and 
wet lands drained. Poplant, willows, osiers, and 
other aquatics, are planted. 




iHarcib* 



AMONG the Romans, March, from MarSy Was the 
first months and marriages madis in this month, as 
well as in May, were accounted unhappy, 'March is 
drawn in tawny, with a fierce aspect, a helmet upon 
his head, to shew this moneth was dedicated to Mars, 
his father; the sign Aries in his right 'hand, leaning 
upon a spade ; in his left hand almond blossomes 
and scients ; upon his arm a basket of garden-seeds.' 
rPeacham, p. 418), The Saxons called March 'LenU 
Monat, that' is, according to our now orthography, 
JLength-monethf because the dayes did then first begtn 
in length to exceed the nights. And this moneth being 
by our ancestors so called when they received Chri»- 
tianity, and consequently therewith the antient Chris- 
tian custome of fasting, they called this chiefe season 
of fasting, the fast of Lenety because of the Lenet' 
monat, whereon the most part of the time of this fast- 
ing alwaiesfell j and hereof it commeth that we now 
call it Lent, it being rather the fast of Lent, though 
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the former name of henet monat be long since lost^ 
and the name of March borrowed in stead thereof/ 
(Fcr^tegan, pp. 59, 60.) 

March^ various, fierce and vn\Ay with wind-crackt cheeks, 
By wilder WelsbmeD led^ and crowned with leeks, 

CHI7KCHILL. 

3i^emarltaible Sa^. 

I. — SAINT 1) AVID. 

Saint David, in Welsh Dqfydd^ was descehded 
from the royal family of the Britons, being uncle to the 
great Arthur, and son of Xantus, prince of Ceretica, 
now Cardiganshire, Being ordained a priesty he re- 
tired into the Isle of Wight, and embraced an ascetic 
life ; but after a long course of study, he emerged from 
his solitude, and preached the gospel to the Britons. 
He built a chapel at Glastonbury, and funded twelve 
moncLsteries, the principal of which was in the vale of 
Ross,- near Menevia. He compelled all his monks 
to assiduous manual labour, and did not allow them 
any cattle to assist them in their agricultural work. 
They were never suffered to speak but on occasions 
of aosolute necessity, and they never ceased to pray, 
at least mentally, during their labour. They re- 
turned late in the day to the monastery, to read, 
write, and pray. Their food was only bread and ve- 
getables with a little sah, and they never drank any 
thing better than a little milk mingled with water. 
After their repast they spent three hours in prayer 
and adoration $ then took a little rest, rose at cock- 
crowing, and continued in prayer till they went out 
to wotk. Their habit was of the skins of beasts. 
When any one partitioned to be admitted, he waited 
ten days at the door, during which time he was tried 
by harsh words, repeated refusals, and painful labours, 
that he might learn to die to himself. When he was 
admitted, he left all his worldly substance behind him. 
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for the monastery never received tny thing on the 
setyre of admission. All the monks discovered their 
most secret thoughts aftd temptations to the abbot. . 

The Pelagian heresy sprineiDg up a second time in 
Britain, the bishops, in order to suppress it, held a 
^ood, at Brevy in Cardiganshire, m the vear 519, 
and Saint David was invited to this venerable assem* 
bly. At the dose of the synod, St. Dubritius, the 
Archbishop of Caerleon, resigned his see to St. David, 
whose tears and opposition were only to be overcome 
by the absolute command of the synod ; which how- 
ever allowed him, at his request, the liberty to trans- 
fer his see from Caerleon, then a populous city, to 
Menevia, now called St. David*s, a retired place, 
formed by nature for solitude. 

Gyraldus adds, that St. David was the great orna* 
ment and pattern of his age. He spoke with much 
force and energy, but his example was more powerful 
than his eloquence; and he has in all succeeding ages 
been the glory of the British church. He coatmued 
in his last see many years; and having £&unded se- 
veral monasteries, and been the spiritual father of 
many saints both British and Irish, died about the 
year 544, at a veiy advanced age. He was buried ia 
the cBurch of Saint Andrew, which, with the town 
and whole diocess, are named after him. Near the 
church stand several chapels, formerly resorted to 
with great devotion : the principal is l^hat of St, Nun, 
mother of St. David, near which is a beautiftil well 
still frequented by pilgrims. Another chapel is sscred 
to St. Lily, surnamed Gwas*Dafydd, that is, St. Da^ 
vid's man ; for he was his beloved disciple and com- 
panion in his retirement. He is honoured tbei;e on 
the third, and dt. Nun, who lived and died the spiri- 
tual mother of many religious women, ou the second 
of March. The three first days of March were for- 
merly holidays in South Wales in^ honour ©f these 
three saints; at present only the first is kept a festival 
throughout the prmcipality. 
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The leek worn cm thk day by Welshmen is said 
to be in memory of a great victory obtaiiied by them 
over the Saxons ; they, during the battle, having keks 
in their hats^ to di&tingaish thentselves, by oraer of 
Saint David. Another account adda, that they were 
fighting nnder their king Cadwallo, near a field ih^ii 
was ivpleuished with that vegetable. 

I like the Leeke above all hcrbes and flowers ; 
When first we wore the same, die 6eid was ours. 
The Leeke is white and greene, wlierby is menc 
That Britaiues are both stout and eminent,; 
Next to the Lion and the Unicorn, 
* The Leeke the fairest enblyn that is wome. 

Mrl, Owen supposes that the wearing of the leek 
originated in the custom of q^mortha, still observed 
among the farmers of the country, where, in assisting 
one another in ploughing their land, they bring each 
their leeks to the common repast of the whole party. 

.2* — SAIKT COAD. 

Sauit Ceadda or Chad was educated in the tnonia- 
tery of LftnidisfanK^ under Saint Aidan. To improve 
himseilf in sacred literatnre he went into Ifeland, and 
spent some time* with Saint ^bert, till recalled by 
his brother. Saint Cedd, to assist him in arranging 
die concerns of the monastery of Lestingay, which he 
had founded in the mountains of the Deirif or Woulds 
of Yorkshire. Saitit Gedd being made bishop of 
London or of the £a»t Saxons, lett to him the entire 
gorertuneat of this house. Oswi having yielded up 
Bcmk^ia, or the northern part of his kingdom* to his 
aon Alcfrid, this prince sent St. Wilfrid into France, 
that he might be consecrated to the bishopric of the 
Northumbrian kingdom, or of York : but he staid so 
long abroad, that Oswi himself nominated St. Chad to 
the dignity, who was ordained by Wini, Bishop of 
Winchester, assisted by two British prelates, in 666. 
Bede assures us that he eealoitsly devoted himself to 
al\ the laborious functions of his charge, visiting his 
diocess on foot, preaching the gospel, and seeking 
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out die poorest and most abandoned pereom to in** 
struct and comfort^ in the^ meanest cotti^s and inlbe 
fields. 

Our saint afterwards left the see of York, and re- 
tired to the monastery oi Lestingay, but was not suf* 
feredtobury himself long in that solitude* Jaruman, 
bishop of the Mercians^ dying, St. Chad was called 
upon to take upon him the charge of that most ex-^ 
tensive diocess. He was the fifth bishop of the 
Mercians, and fim fixed that see at Lichfield, so calkd 
from a great nomber of martyrs slain and buried there 
under Maximianus Herculeus ; the nacse signifying 
the Field of Carcases. Hence this city bears for its 
arms, a landscape covered with the bodies of martyrs. 
St. Theodoras considering St. Chad's old age, and 
the great extent of his diocess, absolutely forbad him 
to make his visitations on foot, as he used to do at 
York.< Saint Chad remained in the dwcess of Lich- 
field for two years and a half, dying in the great pes<- 
tilence in 673. 

2. — EMBBR WBBK. 

Pr. Marescbal derives ember from the Saxon word 
importing a circuit or course; so that these fests being 
not occasional, but returning every year in cettaia 
courses, may properly be said to be Ember days, 
because lasts in course. The Envber days are &e 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday after the first Sun-» 
da^ in Lent, and after the Idth of December. It is 
enjoined by a canon of the church, * that Deacons and 
Ministers be ordained, or made, but only on the Sun- 
days immediately following these En^ber feasts.'*- 
{Nelson.) 

7 PBRPBfUA. 

Perpetua, a noble lady of Carthage, only 22 years 
of age, suffered martyrdom in 203, by order of Mi- 
nutius Firmianus^ under the persecution of the £m- 
.'peror Severus. In the amphitheatre, Perpetua was 
exposed to the attacks of a wild cow, and, after being 
much gored by this animal, she languished for some 
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time uader the wminds giren her by a yoiifig^ and 
unskilful gladiator. 

12, SAINT GREGORY. 

* ' Saint Gregory y surniusKd tbe Great, was bornaJDOut 
the year &40w Gadiahm, htafaiher, enjoyed tbe dig-. 
aiiy of a secHtor, and wa» very wealthy. Our saint, 
m his yioutb, applied himself to the study of gram?- 
nxar, rfaetorioty and phtlosopfay; and allerwards ta the 
civil law, and the canons of the church, in which be 
was wdl skiHed., He was' consecrated pope about 
the year 590, and died in 604. Befove bis advance?* 
meht to the see, Grregory projected the consrersion of 
the English nation. Happening one day to walk 
through. the slave^market, and taking notice that some 
youths of fine features and complexion; were exposied 
to sale, he inquired what countrymen they wore, and 
was answered tbajt they calme from Britain. He asked 
if the people ol: that country were christians^ or hea* 
thens, and was told they wexe still beafthens. Thea 
Gregory fetching a deep sigh^ said, it was a lamentable 
consideration that the prince of darkness should be 
master, of so much beauty, and have so comely per- 
sons in his possession ; and that so fine an outside! 
ahotdd have nothing of God's grace to furnish it 
withini 

Bede ^dds, that Gregory again asked, what was the 
name of that nation, and was answered, that they 
were called JngU or Angles. * Rights* said he ; * for 
they have angelical faces, and it becomes such to be 
companions with the angels in heaven.' ^ WhatHs.. 
the wme/ proceeded hsy ^ of the province from which 
they are .brought ?' It was replied, that the natives 
of that were called Deiru * Truly Deiriy because 
withdrawn from wrath, and called to the mercy of 
Christ/ said he; alluding to the. Latin, De ird Dei 
eruti. He asked farther, * How is the king of that 
province called ?' They told him his name was AUe ; 
and he, making an allusion to the word, said, ^Aile- 
luiahy the praise of God the Creator, must be sung in 
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those ptftt*:' Although tlus offer was reftisedy he ac» 
complidied hu Wishes' after he assumed the papal ohatr. 

17 •—SAINT PATRICK. 

The tutelar saint of Irdand was bom m the year 
37 1 9 in a vill^e called Bonovsfi Taoemia, probably 
Kilpatrick^ in Scotland^ between Dunbriton and 
Glasgow. • He is, however; claimed as a Cambrian 
by Mr. Jones, in fats ^ Welsh Bards,' who makes him 
a native of Caemareonshire. When sixteen years 
old he was carried into captivity by certain barba- ' 
rians, together with many of his father's vassals and 
slaves, and was taken to Ireland, where he kept cat^ 
tie" on- the mountains and in the forests, in hunger 
and nakedness, amid snows, rain, and ice. After six 
months, our saint escaped from this slavery, only to 
fall into the hands of another master. At length 
emancipated, he travelled into Gaul and Italy, and 
spent many years in preparing himself for the holy 
functions of a priest, studying intensely until his SSth 
or 60th year. Being successive! v ordained deacon^' 
priest, abd bishop, he received tne apostolical bene*< 
dUttUnt from Pope Celostine, and was sent by him, 
about the beginning of iht year 432^ to preach the' 
gospel iti Ireland. 

Jn the^ first year of his mission he attempted to ex-^ 
plain the Christian doctrines to the general assembly' 
of the kings and states of all Ireland, hdd yearly at' 
Tarah, or Themoria, in E«ast*Mettth, the residence of 
the chief king^ styled the monarch of the whole island^ 
and the principal seat of the Druids or priests, and- 
their pagan htes. Th^ son of Neill^ the chief mo- 
narchy declared himself agie^nst the preacher : how- 
evei-, ' he converted several, and, on his road to that 
places ' the father of St. Benen or Benimus^ his im- 
m^diatef aucc^ssor in the see of Arma§^. He after« 
wads^ converted and baptized the kings of Dublia 
and Munster, and the seven sons of the king of Coi^^^ 
naughty With the greatest part of their subjects^ and 
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a.fMBaat^M jfcfigk; aaoihar caUcd Doaum^ 
Padraig, or Patrick's church ; also^ a thirds named 
Sabhal-Padrai^, tmd fiSed t&e ooontfy with churches 

fi0 ^Mt4 M tlm #|o4«)4 iHB^ of 1<42P» ^Vd^ xv«3 Jj^yir^^ 
at Z>owa lA lflfit^$ mime imMf 19 Mld40 At»V9e 
bM» &Hf)il in Aajmsck bwiag bi?^|iaq^^ ifk USSt 
anfriiimiMybAedM^ W&iblir |«it of tbe ^m^ qbiv^h^ 
Mniftsr mi mp^AifM ^1^ IJb« Awael^a r^oi^4 pf 

hsdiiblptiieididc^ ao4 r9i»Qd ft)»^ ^i^ U^ lift^ tfe 
ddyweiod behnd frpm ^U >rfivHiio|]s orcyMi^irei^ Jby 
vwimftf the mS iil Jf^iHs and ^ fa»Ud Swty;4ayii 
MiiliieiMl ^artjAlji food.' .6cci»e ^iMKr gtrax^ m^m 
reoofded of 4k» suM^ /»rieji t|i»i be pt^d^c^ fir^ feom 
iffW^ni^ian^ed ivatiN^ ioliP bQne)^,**^fli^*«ffcei^ in|p 
fiBbr-Hraifrd ^a huge 8to]»0,T^<iiti!arj0a^ed tiins^sMHr^ ^ 
oi tman 6) a mm^t iMghi^^-fiVii ;perforii«(id. a» 
ahMd«iiee of pihef mploiu : af tbee^ (the tfi^Aw m^y 
GjtA M mmm saocomkl in JIfr. £ivi/^8 Trw^Iaimi of 

, l^hfiAamockM md tp (hie wpro by x^tM^h^mfim 
t]Me;ajiniyfur8My of ibU ;iiami, for th^ |<>tk>wing^ re^ftc)^,* 
When he preached the gospel to th^ fAg^ tn^$ M 
iUttstmtftd Ok^ doetw^ of ifa^ Tjrini^ ?bM sta^^g 
tton a.tK^^ .Off itoeewleavi^ gmsiu wHh 9n^f9tfitt^^ 
wliich «pem^ u> th^ conwctowx !kh^ staumf^k, 
iwhkh Je. ailttmdle of JthU gr%M^ w4»<ekV^ia{kei?PAi!da 
19MB. »ffm ihisjaint'^ianmiferiiaiy^ to pomin?tnH4hf : 
titt^ventA (Brmd.) 

fid was aAR {of £dgar» whq fiitf MPH^ed ttie.hl^r 
Mebyiolfi.PM kingdom ; after whose d^thr JP^ ^ 
year fli76> Sid^wacd. aucoeided la th^ tb(i(9i;iej9t,tv'^I^ 
yaaraiof L4ge^.blii didfiot enjoy it moK&ftbaa tvKO fvtitb^m 
ymas* tting^on A visit Ao JEftfridc^ )us iinpthei>iQ?lAW# 
at €orfe**Casiile; Jo Dorastabiw h^ ^msAj: by Jb^idvdQr/b: 
ilabb^i»(fbt hnolB jwhUe driqkU^fM^i^p Qf me; ibat 
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her BOB SlbfMrtd, Ih» half hMthfr, nigbl tftkt Ws 
piace. By fcbo monki ihis oniel iMwder \m b#fn 
€slQtfB«d a Bi4rtyr(Iot^yproi»a% oil a«<)Mni<il this 
ieing^a fOtachniaat to tbeoi. The fcativid waa firfl up* 
poiatod by Popa IiMiodeirt IVy m 13^45.. 

».— Mirt-iifir stmbAif. 
The fttiddk >or fohnK Sundl^ ift lefM ^iM» fcMS«t1y 
0k\\ea ^6 Saiidiry <tf fhe fife iMyeB, ibt Sandajr of 
Bfi^df Mrf fh^ Stthday of Rc^fi^eAtxiem^ in afittftSdn 
no th« go^tMA ^t>pdikfed for thw d^ty. U wnd alto 
ttaftiad iSo»6^ Sund&yi fk>tff Yha pcrpei^s tiirtying a 
gokbtntme in hi^ hand^ ^^^tifk^ he exhilMed to Ae 
p^opte \A fh^ 6ti^eei# ^^ {^ weAt to celetlfiite die 
etfifbarkly anid lit hi^ mmti. Mdfhetinf^ SUnddu is 
m<k}m flame altadied ft» tbh d«^, ffoiH ttt^ [toctteey 
In Rdi»ah Gatbdie tiiMi^^ of t^te Viiiting ^heir 
fimlt^klm/^h €»n Midfent Sunday. Hence, pferbai*, 
die euil<m ffdw exiating ih sOUie pMd 6f Engtitid^ t>f 
(tMldnftf ^i^^ thei^ parentif^ ^Hid {yredMtiflg thetn 
with money, trinkets, or some -^^he^ trtfl^. Fdi»ftiety 
is commoiity k ruttl i%^tf6€ oft Ihta day : it is made 
Of Wbok jgfait^d ^ ti^hekt flr^ {iftl^oiied^ Md dieii put 
into Md m>ikd in iftiik, iw«eetftied and s^ttisaded with 

Sefi«di6t, <)r JStef^^^/ ^9§^ hi^tti ttt Ndttift Itl Italy^ 
about the year 480, and of an honouftbte family, ti^ 
ing sent by bis parents to Rome, to complete his stu- 
dies, he b^ame disgust^ with the lieentioulneas of the 
Roiildft youth, ahd retired td the moitntains of Subiaco, 
about forty miles froM the city* Bennet was now only 
fifteeni and lived for three years in a cave^ Bomanus, 
ft monk, giving him provisions } these Were let 
ik>wd by a rope, with a oell a$xed> to giv^ notice lo 
the holy reolusei The. reqaembrance of a lady whom 
he had sean^ at Romi^ Mcuiting to his mind, he was 
induced to leave bis deleft y h\k% he 0001^ blunted 
the ^afis of Oupid, bv foiling bimself amptig briara 
atid neltlea, till his body was covered with hla^« 
fieoAct founded Uie monaatery of Qmmo ia i»d9 : 
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it was built on the brow of a yery high mountain> on 
the top of which there was an old temple of Apollo 
surrounded with a grove; which-Bennet demolished^ 
and upon its ruins he erected two oratories. He 
died in 542. Gregory records an extraordinary mira- 
cle wrought on wis saint's account : The Groths^ 
when they invaded Italy^ came to burn his cell, but, 
being set on fire, it burnt round him in a circle, not 
doing him the least hurt. At this the Goths, being 
enraged, threw him into a hot oven, stopping it up 
close; but coming next day, they found him safe, 
neither bis flesh scorched, nor his cipthes singed.*^ 
^ The Benedictine order of monks, first instituted by our 
saint, was, in the ninth century, at its height of glory. 

^ 25. ANNUNCIATION OF THB B. V. M., Of I/tdy jDoj. 

^ This day celebrates the angePs message to the Vir- 
, gin Mary, respecting our Blessed Lord» She was, 

probably, an only child, and but fifteen years pf age 
lyfhea espoused to Joseph, Sl^e died A»P# 43^ t^ing 

about sixty years old. 

• 27 •—FIFTH SUNDAY IN LBNT. 

Dominica jn Passione, or Passion Sunday, was the 
. name given to this day in missals ; as the church now 

began to advert to the sufferings of Christ. . In the 
, north, it is called Ck^Ung Sunday, and erey peas, first 

steeped a night in water^ and fried with butter, form 

the usual repast. * 

Sdtronomttal ^cuttence0. 

Equation qf Time. 
ExcBFTiNG the rotation of the earth upon its axis, 
there Js, as far as we know, no other body in nature, 
with which we are acquainted, whose motion is per* 
fectly uniform and regular. The apparent motion of 
the Sun is veiy unequal, and therefore equal or true 
time, which flows on for ever in the same manner, 
cannot be truly measured b^ the Sun's apparent mo«- 
tion. Equal and true time is that which is shown by 
a well fegulated time- keeper, as a clock -or watch 'j 
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MtJ in Mkr that At ij^piWHi liiM.itt thoWn by ihe 
4tiiMiial> may te lOMie to ame Mdth ihU^ it awn be 
<domcl«d hy prdpM* «qu«tiottft> tuoh ti w^hiif* giv«n 
in ^h of oar astronoinicdl pfortion^ and an actouAt 
%f which we fthall ndur tndtAVttit to explain. 

Th^ different^ b«tw«eA tAHn Mid appamit tiiM da*- 
pebda chiefly oh two cauited^ via. (1.) Tha obtiqaitv 
cS iha edlptie with redpett to the ^auAtor $ and^ (2«) 
th^ uneqaai motiM of the «iinb in itr eUiptieal otbii. 
Sin^i Ihc «arth'tt bxin is perpef)did«i)af to Ihe plane of 
4he equaiof) toy ^qual ponidntt of the equator will^ 
by vA^hm of the earth'6 rotation upoii its ax}»> pass 
^ver the m^^ridlan in ejqinal litneBi atvd «0j of eouree, 
«t'^Id ftfiy e^uat paftioni of the eeliptie, provided it 
t^ett parbllel to or eoitMident with the equator. Bot 
u this is not the case^ the tdaily motioil of the eerth 
ttpon its ^ni^s WfH tafty iineqoal peniona of the eelip- 
Ifc Oter the nieHdiah in equal times^^^he difference 
being always in proportion to the obliquity : and> at 
aonie parts of the eelipivS are Vbuoh more oUiqilely 
situated with respeet lo the equator than others^ these 
differenceis will^ thetefbre^ be unequal amoti^ thetn«- 
selves. If^ for instance, two bodieflr^ the Sun and k 
titt, were to set out together from one of the equi«- 
tiOetial poinU^ end to nio^ through eouid spaces in 
eqiial timed, the l^n in theeeliptie and the star in the 
%quator, then the ftti^r tnovin|; m the e^ttator would 
i^Wliya return \o the fnefid^n ekftc^ly et the end 
irf^yery d4 hberi, m ttie^ftured by a wdl reMkuHi 
ci6ck> Mtt the Sun moving in theeetipi^o would come 
to the ikicridiiMi tomethnes sooner than %be atar^ and 
iBofnttimes not so soon, according to their relative 
^itn^lom; Mvd they wovild never be foun^ upon that 
titek exaetly together) but on four diaye in tbe year> 
Vi^. Ob or abom the ilOth of March and Aie 23d of 
lieMember, when the Sun enters the equinonial 
poim^, nnd -on the 21st of June and the 2btof 
December, when that body is in the feo)at?tili pointer • 

Thii iis ea^iiiy shown oti the globe, by^ttftking 

JL A 
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nlarks of chalk, or placing patches of . black court 
jdaateir at equal distances^ all round the globe, say 10 
:degre€6 from each- other, beginning from the Ist of 
Anes^ which answers to the 20th of March. * Now^ 
by turning the globe on its §xis» it will be seen that 
all the patches in the first quadrant of the ecliptic, 
jthat is, from Aries to Cancer, come sooner to the 
brazen meridian than their corresponding marks on 
.the equator. Hence apparent* time marked by the 
dial would be before equal or tme time, and we 
should have to «ub^racr to obtain the ,true equation. 
^ In the second ouadrant from Cancer to Libra, the 
' patches in the ecliptic would come to the meridian 
later than those on the equator, and apparent time 
would be later than equal time, and we should have 
to add« In the other quadrants^ the circumstances 
would be the same ; that is, from Libra to Capricorn 
the Sun wou|d be soonest, and firom Capricorn to 
Aries it would be latest. 

If, however, the reader refer to the tables of equa? 
tion of time in each month, they will be found not to 
answer exactly to this : the apparent motion of the 
3un or apparent time does not begin to get before 
time by the. clock till about the 16tb of April, instead 
of the 20th of March, and a similar change occurs 
about the 1st of September, instead of the zSd ; an4 
the times when the clock begins to surpass the Sun 
are about the 16th of June and the 25th of. Decem- 
ber, instead of the 21st of June and the 2 1st of De- 
cember. This is owing to the elliptic form of the 
earth's orbit. If this orbit were circular, then the 
whole difference between equal time, as shown by the 
clock, and apparent as shown by the dial, would 
arise entirely from . the inclination of the earth's 
^xis ; and the change from slaw to fast^ and fast to 
shWf . would be, as we first mentioned, on the 20th 
of Mi^rch, the 21st of June, the 23d of September, 
and the 21st of December. 

This^ however, n not' the case, for the earth travels, 
when it is nearest the Sun^ that is in winter^ more 
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than a degree in 24 hours ; and when it is fiutbest 
from the Sun^ that is in sumtiier^ less than a degtee 
in the same time ; con^lequentljr^trom this cause, if it 
were to apt alone, thjc 'natural .day .would be .of the 
greatest length when the earth was neare^^t the Sun ; 
for it must Qontinue turning the-Iongest time after an 
entire rotation, in order to bring the meridian of a^y 
place to the Sun again ; and the shortest day would 
be when the earth moves the slowest in her orbit* 
Now these inec^ualities, Combined ^itb those arising 
from, the inclinktion of the earth's axis to the'ecHpticj 
or orbit of the earth, make up that difference whioh 
is shown by the equation table* In other words, the 
obliquity of the earth's orbit to the equator on the 
earthy which is the first-mentioned cause of difierence 
between equal and apparent time, would make the 
clocks and dial agree when the earth enters Libra, 
Capricorn, Aries, and Cancer; but the unequal mo- 
tion of iheearth in its orbit would make them agree 
twice a year, when the earth is in its aphelion and pe- 
rihelion ; and consequently when these two points 
iail in the beginning of Cancer and Capricorn, or of 
Aries and glabra, they will concur in mwng the Sun 
and clocks agree. But the aphelion is somewhere in 
the nioth degree pf Cancer, and the perihelion in the 
ninth degree of Capricorn ; and therefore the Sun 
and clocks cannot be equal about tbe beginning of 
those si^ns, por at any time in the year, e:(cept when 
the swiftness or slowness of equation, resulting from 
one of these causes, just balance the slowrness or 
swiftness arising from the other. 

The times of Sun-rising and setting for the 1st, 
1 Ith, and 2ilst, will be found as follow^ viz. 

. 1st. San rises 35 m* padt 6 Sun sets S5m» past 5. 

11th . - - - 15 '6 - ... 45 "5. 

21st - - - - 55 - - - - 5 5 ^ 6. 

' jEquationof Time. [See- the month of January.) 
The following table will show^at is to be added to 
the apparent time shown on the dial, to obtain equal 
or true time for every fifth day "of >Iarcb £— . 



.:•'-• w- I. 
.Tueadayj]!|Iartbl|t^^tii](^Oi|tMdii349l|lf 4fi\ 
Sandayy --- 6, -----►----.--. 11 87 /For true 

Firidtfy, . . - li, . . L - lo 2JV time 

WkdHMkjf -^ iid, - ^ « • - A -. :. - i . . i 8 5tf oh thfe 
ffifiondayi -.gi, 4.--.i.i--. . - i. t 4 • f ^IctMl. 
Sjftt|intejr^ ^-^, *.**.^*«* 5 56-^ 

The GeorgUd planet will i>e itationary bn Ibe 6th« 
^be Sun enters the $igti Arjos at. 37 ^inUtea after 6 
in tfee ijaprningof the 2Utf ;Tbe planet Mercuiy will 
be;4ouQd statbtiary pti tb^j23d4 . 

The Moo|i will be, at the Ml at IS fniniutea past 7 
an the niorning of the ^(i\ i U ^M»x» Qtt last quarter 
at half past one i^ the moroijag of tt»ie 14th% Thie 
succeeding new Moon or^ change will bappefi at 6 
minuUss past 9 in the eyeaiw:i| Qf the 2l8t| 4U)d this 
enters it^ first ()^artef atSlnnftutba p^^t 5 in the:af<- 
*ternoon of the 28th* ; , .. r.-. 

t'hetime of the. Moon's rising for thefir^t fiv^ daya 
after she is in the full will be as follows^ vis. On the ; 

rthbfMaich^ Sima. pnat r.k thBBftsr»ooTw . . 

§tb, - -^ 19 - . . 8 ditto- 

9th, -.-3i-i-0 ditto. 

' iOth, i '. - 39 - - - 10 ditto. 

14tl^ - * ^ 46 ^ * ». il • tHtto. 

Ott tM IM d!ay of Malfch, the Moon Will eclipse thfe 
Mr Ai^tktjd gtt. T^he irtttiersi^n will o'ctw at 3i 
initiut^i jiast 7 rti tht tvettittg, Mikn the ^tat \i^ill bfe 
Sf'hbrth of the Moon's titeiitrei thfe erhdrsiott hap- 
ptt4 48 teftwitiE's pdst 8, the star being lai that ttmiB 
SiAinntes hofth of ibe-Moon's etntre. 

M^iitkiy V gteatest don^attoti front this iSiiti haip- 
pen8onlhiBl6th. . * , 

V In Ihi^^^sts of thfe Sf rt WdHte of : JUpftet, that 
wilt be visiWe% LbniJdn this hloiiih/ the iettletsiorts 
wilH>fe6«f «t" «l!^f(jMdwin|; Mki^ vfe. t!>Ti the • 

* j _ fj£ d^\ at |9_m. past l.ip th^ BMrjiipg. . 

"athj '- - - 57 - - - - '7 - . - evening, 

r. : Wlh, >4*.'V98 - *-. S - - • ttiol^l^,; >. 

;|5th, -<-.~.pl - - - * 9 *> - eVbwngfc:;.. 

2?(J, ... - 45 - ., - 11 ^ . 

2§th, - - -'4J0 - - . - 1 - - - morning. 

Sls^ - ».«.d-i-v a -iw etcTnitCg.- 



IN MARCH 1814. 6S 

VIEW OF THE SOLAR SYSTEMm 

Of Mercury • 

Of the eleven planetary bodies already nientioned| 
Mercury and Venus are called inferior planets ; the 
others are denominated ntpericr planets. 

The inferior ones are so named, because they both 
revolve in orbits that are included within the orbit of 
the earth, which fact has been ascertained by observa- 
tion ; for by watching the progress of these bodies^ it 
is found that they are continually changing their places 
amon^ the fixed stars, and that they are never seen in 
opposition to the Sun i that is, they are never seen iii 
the western side of the heaviens in the morning, when 
the Sun appears in the east; nor in the eastern part of 
the heavens in the evening, when the Sun appears in 
the west. 

To begin with Mercury, which is the nearest to the 
Sun. This planet is, to an inhabitant of the earth, 
xiever seen at a greater distance than about 28 degrees 
from the Sun^ or about as far as the Moon appears to 
be from the Sun on the sepond dav after the change. 
On this occount he is seldom visible to us ; and whea 
we do get a sight of ktniy it is for so short a time, 
and in twilight, that sufficient obseryatidns have noi 
.been made to ascertain' whether this ptanet baa a diuiv 
nal motion on its axis ; though there is .little doubt 
jon the subject. 

.. Mercury's mean distance from the Sun is nearly 
37 millions of miles, and its real diameter is 3189 
miles ; so that the real diameter of Mercury to that of 
the earth is as 2 : 5 ; atid the density of Mescury 
being to that of the earth in the proportion 2.6833 
to 1, the quantity of matter in Mercury will be to 
that in the earth as 0.16536 to I, or about the fth 
part only ^ for the quantities of matter in spherical bo. 
dies are as the cub^ of their diameters and densities 
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coDJointly '• The weights of equal bodies, on the sur- 
ikces of Mercury and the earth, are as 1.0333 jto 1, 
such w4\^i i^twayl ^r^Wig a» the SdAi^^ c^kd den- 
sities conjointly *• 

As the intensifies df Ifgfit -ind heat, which the 
jilanets reeet^e ft^m {be Sim^. viiiy tmrdrsei^.ai^ the 
iKiuiires of their dislatiees from tlieSu% itiul.flSi.Me 
prbportional dififtandes of M^^^^ ^"^ ^^ eartb v6 «6 
37 to 95 or as 4 to l&j (he inverse squares wiU bt; as 

» bi^ as ^ 3i 6.8S to 1, lof tftef^f^faitiv^ Imtttf^ 

^es trf light and heat at Met«ory snd ihe ^ih^ 

Mercury ehsnges its phaies^ Ulce the Moon^ acoord* 
lag to its several pGriitiema with regard to tbeSun attd 
eaftfa> except only that fae'tiever appears qpriie fbl)^ 
becaiase^bia enlightened side is derer tttmed dtl^edy 
towards fis^ btft jwhen he ie aoi near tbe Stilir ^ io m 
lost to our sight in his beams. And as bis-^Ati^lt^ 
eiied side » aMayv timrirds the^tthi It i^ iphtfn Ibat 
bt^iMiieff tim |py ariy Hfrfan^of hie owoi fcrr if he did 
he W(kif4 eoifstamly appest round, life length of 
Mercury's yeatt*^ tft the time he lakes iti revsolvitig 
about the Sun, is 88 days, and he travels Ht the rate 
of 106.000 miks in an houi^^ 

When Mercury begins, to af^pbar in the evenifirg, 
it isy eis we: have observed, with gitsal difljeiilliy die* 
tinguisbed in the rays of twilight t it disctogages itself 
more and inere in the foikK^ing daya $ and after flrH¥<* 
ing at about 22^ or 23"^ from the Sun^ it reiurfii to^ 
urards faim again. In this interval, the motidn of 

6\ - ^^^ * 185 . • 

^ * -3.= 1.0333. 
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Mencnrjr with respect to Ate (k«d stars is direct, bat 
when fetiirniDg U-coiMi witMn the distanee of l&> of 
the film, k uptnui statioawy ; ^er whieh it« motion 
appears retrograde $ it eonumiei^ to approaoh tfae Sun^ 
3M U 9§n^9 in Ihe eveniQ^, lost in his rays. After 
continuing some time invisible, it is seen again in the 
n|Q|nKiig, diaeogaging itself ^m the San's rays, and 
depaitipg tem 4he Son { its moticki is still retrograde^ 
as it was before its duappearanee : it afte¥warc» be«> 
cones api^rentl^ stationary, and tben pesames <ks 
direct potion ; 'lU distance increases, it lik^n returns, 
and, disappearing in the morning in the light of the 
diusoi, is joon after seen again -in the evenif^^ pro*' 
dnoii^ tfee same phenomena as before. The extent 
of itfae ^atest <iijgre^ions of Mercury from the Sun^ 
on efch side, varies Irom 16^ 12' to 29^ The length 
of its-entire oscUlation^ as it ha^ baen caNed, or the 
retusn to the same position relat-ively to the "Sun, ts* 
ties lilcewise from 136 to 190 days. 

A long series of observations was no doubt necessary 
to recognise 'the idcom^r of Mercury as a morning 
and evening star, and which for a considerable *tinfe 
was fegarded as- two distinct bodies, that werealter-' 
nately seen in the morning and evening to depart 
ffom and return to the Sun ; but as 4he one xkiver 
showed itself till the other draappearedy k was at last 
suspected.^ be the same planet whioh thus oscSlated 
oii<eacb«id^ the Sian. 

Tb6 apparent diameter of Mercury i^ very v^ri^ld, 
asid'it9 changes are evidently connected witti hs re- 
lative ^position to tbe Sun, and the direction of itf 
motion. It is the least" either when the planet in a. 
morning immerges into the solar rays, or when in the 
evening it disen^a^es itself from them ; it is at its 
maximum when it immerges iirto the Sun's light in 
an evening, or when it becomes visible in the morning. 
It occasionally happens that during the interval of its 
disappearance in the evening, and its re-appearance 
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in :the inomiz^i, it is seen projected in the form of d 
black spot upon the disk of tbe Sun^ on which it 
describi^ft a diord. This is called a transit of Mer* 
oaiy> and is, in fact, a real annular eclipse of the Sun ; 
and from this we infer that the light of the planets is 
borrowed from that body. 

The dis^meter of the Sun» viewed from Mercuryy 
would appear between two or thvee times as big as it 
appears yo us, tbattplanet being so much nearer to 
him than we are; and therefore the Sun's disk would > 
appear 61 times as large $s to us. The bestoppor^ 
tunities that we have of making observations oh this., 
planet, are those when it is seen on the Sun's disk, 
to which we have just now referred; in this situation ■ 
it is only observable with a telescope. The node from 
which Mencury ascends northward above. the ecliptic 
is in the 15 th degree of Taurus, and of course the 
opposite is in the 15 th degree of Scorpio* The earth 
is in these points about the 6th of November, and 
the 4th of May; and when Mercury comes to either 
of his nodes at his inferior conjanction about these; 
times, he will appear to pass over'the disk of theSun. . 
The first observation of this kind was that of Gasf** 
sendi, in November 1 63 1 • 

To an inhabitant of Mercur); the solar spots will 
appear to traverie his disk sometimes in a right line 
from east to west, and sometimes ellipticaliy. A& all 
the other planets are above Mercury, its phenomena 
to them will; b^ nearly the samet as to ua< Venus 
and the Eartl^ when in opposition, to the Sun^ wilP 
siiine with full orbs, and- afford a noble light to that 
planet* 
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■t-ki^ iftattttalters; 3B(at^/ 

^ ^ ' Again tbe daisies p^ep, the viplejts ^Ipw ; ., . 
- ' '. . Again the vocal tenants of the gfoye, . 

^ Forgot the pattering hail, or driving snow, "' ' 

. Benewme lay to taelocfyaftd hive. 

"' The beginnfing 6f this xritinth is,' in genei-al, c6ld 
With keen winds, the air dear' and healthy. The 
superaljnndant moisture of/ the earth is dried up, and 
the pfocess of vegetation h gradoally brought on; 
those trees which, in. the last month, were budding, 
hdw begin "to put forth their leaves. The latest 
spKngs are always the most favouriible, because, as 
the young buds do not ajipear so sooir, they are not 
liilble to be cut off by chilling blasts. At the com- 
ipehcteient of March, '• • ' 

, . , . ;. . VVnjTEft flies ! , 

'**, ' And, see, th^ Bourceof life and light uprise ! ' 

V* . ' A heightening ai-ch o'er southern hills he bends; ^ 

Warn on die cbeei the Glancing, beam' descends, ' 
. ; : . ; Add gives the reeking- m^ad % brighter h^e, 

Alid draws the modest primrose bud to view. . 

Yet frosts succeed, and winds impetuous^ riish,' 

And jiail-stqnns racile through the budding bu^fa. 

The melody of birds now ^gradually swells upon the 
ear. The throstle {tli/i^du3 muricUs)^ perched on the 
leafless bough of a lofty tree^ charms us not only with 
the sweetness but , the variety of its lays. This bold 
and pleasing jspngster,. from his high station, seems to 
commaDd the concert of the grove,.wbilei, in the 
beautiful langi^^g^ ojF , the .pp^t, .'..,. 

iJheji^il^rookjthedawi ., 
. ' And eacf» harsh pipe (discordant heard i^one), 
* Aid 'the full concert, while the stock-dove breath^i !' 
*■" ' A chelfmcholy miiirmur through the whole; / »••■ 

* The . pheasant , (phasiantis - cdchiais) crqvvs ^j ' the^ 

goose sits on its eggs; the duck (ano^ bo^cAo^)' iky^;' 

hens sit j' the crow (fQrvt4S corone), builds j 'and .the' 

goldeji-crQwacd wreii J^v^McilUj regftlm) begips.;its ' 

lib 



song. The body of this diminutife bird (sikvs.Buffoii) 
when ^ri|>|,0( .{ts |0at|)€rB, is not quite ad lucb Ion?. 
It dehghts in the largest trees^ as oaks^ elms, tdi 
pines^ and firs ; particularly the first, in which it 
finds both food and stieltqr. Its food copsists chiefly 
of the smallest insdcts, audit stays with us the whole 
year^. : The ropfo^.^rnow. fully employed in building 
ap4^P^^ri^S ^^^V; ^P^f And nuch anpiuseinent; i§ 
afforded to the atten&^ observer of , nature* Tt^^y, 
zrp cbntiaually fighting and .pulling each btber^s nel^i^f 
fo pieces. If a pair offer to Duild dn a single tree, the 
nest is plundered and deinolished^ a^ once, by thi^ 
community* When the first brood of rooks are su£- 
nciently fiedged^ theyall leave their tiettTtrees in Uie 
day-time| and resort to spme.distan^j^ace, inseardh o£ 
food, l)ut return regularly every ^vening,^ in iifast 
flights. Af^er flying^. round their nest-trees, several 
times, with much nm^e and clamour, th^y all assem- 
ble together, and take up their abode for tkie night. 
The mischief committed by. rooks, in plucking up 
springing com, and other ve^tabtes, is ampl^. com- 
pensated; for. 

To tjbe Md the^ flock, an4 wafeob the.plough; 
And as the shining share uptnins the soil, 
-Tfcey follow closcf , '' ■ >' 
. And <aw« Me ^iivi^Aoift his datkciadle forced 
.. To hateful daji andop ^e loath^ptne fefist; 
' The ravenous gluttony feed;-;-^^ . 

Their's is the task ' 
' ' To thin the chaffer ftreetf,' the ^poller trabeaf 
.: 'Ofr^b^Kt'May.; »' . ' • •>.'•• 

Those birds which' We pasked the winte'r in 
England now ts^ke their departure for more northerly 
regions. ' T^e fieldfares jlttirdti* jrifiim) travel to 
Russia, Sweden,; and I>^orway, and even as far as 
Silperia. They do not arrive in France till December, 
wbto 'they assemble in large flocks oiF two or three 
thousand. TKe redvving {tutdm iRticus), which 
frequents tibe same places, eats the same' food^ and is 
v^ry^ similar in matiuers to. the fieldfare, also takes 



leave, of this country for the 9ew>n« ^opn afte^wan|8 

.the i^qdcock (^Iiq|(|jrnif^^ >v!Pgs its aerial 

voyage. , to f he couotrjes ,lx>rdering,on the Baltic'. 

ia muriHAg to bur ahorea (betwceq OctphV: ^^.d 

December) ^bej^ do not :coxne in^ lar^e; flx^cks, but 

keep dropping in singly^ and fomettmes iii pur^. 

niese birds take a day's reati^ apd then prQcee^^ to 

the very «ame haunts which they left .:tb#'i>*'**<»^«'g 

^easom, Spme . orib^ ^ ■^* >.. *^ . vqe crane and the 

^f^^ Urta^y naMves of, tb^s island^ h^ve ,(}uitt|ed 

;it:^tiply9 sin^ce pui^ cultivation ana population have 

^o rapidly ^^creasj^d, . ;. ^ . .; 

,^ in this.njpntfej^troujs bt^n tp risQj .blpod-vvorngi^ 

mpeoLT: in t()^. watl^rv^bhick anU {formica nigra) ar^ 

53lifieryed I A^ Uadcturd a^d thf tyrkey {meleagrif 

gqfbg^J }^ ]r' knd hoM^-pigeons sit. .The wb^atr 

e^ C^fim^mm^h^ 9pi the greei^^ncb (iqxi^ 

c^IpfiS^^.tinSBi^ .Tb^ b^t Cvetpertilioj IB seen flitting 

'ab9ui,'. and /the yiper uncaUs itself froT?;^. Us,. win^^tr 

sleiep. .This :i6i^ature. %s^q neam^ cpm^onA 9isl 

^ ttie ipnjy . vqnpipovis repUl^ inJElndand; its l^^ 

proviBS d<l^ftge)wus,.if neglected 5 but oliv^ pf ^^ladj(?i| 

r^bed pp )hf{ : ^^n<Ir m4 alap takeiji inter^ly^ j^^a 

pertain r^mj^y. , Ti|^)f.«irefi)UQd^ gen^rslly,^^ rpcfey 

wanii tfiicke^s^ aiid ii^. unfr^quenl^ : hejaths, wh^i^ 

it^^^eJd'^D^ic^.^rd tbema%ouritenieal. . 

x'.Froga^ «Qli veiled by the warinth of spring, rifif 

ifpn^ thfJ ho^tfm pi . ppnds a^nd ditches, ^bere they 

^a^ve lain tarpid 4iiring the .yi^int^r. The smelt (salm0 

eperiat^) begins tq ascend , rivers to spawn, wh^f) 

tbey are ta^c^n, in gr^t j^biAiidanceS . This elegant fish 

IB fpuud aboijit our ippasts during the. whole year^ bj^ 

wii I fi- M i I wj i mn ^ |iii ( *$ i I 111 . * ■ > ii ii iii. i m ,^ 

* f r<5fm ^e b^g^ppioe qif M.^rch to tbe.encl q( that ^lontb, or 
S(iinetiii^6S to' the' middlfe of A^ril, tbe^ All keep drawing to- 
wards the ^coasts, and aVaA t^iemseh es of t^e first fair wind to 
KtumtQihbirii^tWid Woods. > . < > f<^ . 

« TVj are,:^iii|dia tlie Thanj^and W IHe,. adcording to 
Jfir. ^^qns^it, in NoTe9^ber|» peceml^r, , an^ January, 
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^ihcy rardy leave itHo go to any. great' dfetance, 'except 
^at;the*8p4whing season. * The smelt has a pecnlfar 
jodour, . which *is . commonly compared^ to. * that • of ;a 
•cuciinaber.^ ' Thjs'fi.sh varies iti size^'sometirnes 'taiibi- 
-sqriri'g twelve inches and upvv^rds in'. length; ^an<i 
•weighing half a pound. - *\ .'' '• > ^ ; 

Towards the latter end of the monthi bees venture 

OUruf iKoif hfyes. . ' ' 

There are several spcci^D ^ ^'^'^q.- natives of Great 
Britain ; but it is the common honey-bee <uj/wm«?i 
S/ica) which, has been so long and justly celebrated 
for its wonderful, polity, the neatness and precision 
with which it- constructs its cdW, and the diligence 
with which it provides, during 'the warmth of sum* 
/nier, a supply of food for the support of the hive 
during .the rigours of the succeeding winter. A hive 
coiitams three kiiids of bees. ( 1 •) A single queen bee, 
distinguishable bv the great length of her body, and 
the-' prb^oftioiial shortness of her wings.t (2.) 
^WhrlMff-ihees'^ 6r"neiitters,'^^to the -amount oimotny 
tftoii^temtt; these^afe tte ! smallest diz^' bees in 'the 
hiVe, and are armed with a Isting. ' (3.) Jhmes, or 
inale&, to the number, perhaps, of 1500 -or •20O0: 
these are larger than the workers, and are of a 
darker tjolour ; they make a great hoise in flying, 
and have no sting. The whole labour of the com- 
munity is perfornied by the workers : they daborate 
the wax and construct the cells; they collect the 
honey and feed the brood. The drones are regularly 
massacred by the workers in the beginning of the au- 
tumn. . It is the office of the queen^bee to lay the eggs, 
which remain about three days in the cells before they 
are hatched. A smalt white toorm then appears; 
^called indifferently, toorm, larva, maggot, or grtdi) : 
this larva is fed with honey for soine days, and th^n 
changes into a nymph, or pupa. After passing a cer- 
tain period in this - state, it* comes forth a perfect 
winged insect. The appearance of bees is a certain 
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indication that flower* «ra tobe met with ; for now> 
this ' golden tlati^hter of the 9pringf,^ 

From DMteA to BKOtn^ w vtfinton Wbow rgirefl^ 

And io^its iHtkLibyb^c^j^kUittl.wiiig. 

With all the e8;«iiQ& c? the iufhioK. groves: 

£xtract9 the aromatte Mul (^ AotWers, 

And, humming in delight, its waxen hownfn 

Fills with^the lascious spoils, and liv^aml^rosial hpqn- 

In several parts of South Afiriea, the bees suspend 
their honeyconib from edges of roeks ; and these 
nests are easily discoverable by the Hottentots^ who 
implicitly rely on the direction of a little brown bird^ 
denominated the tmKcafor^ or hohey-bird, that^ on 
the discoVi^y of a nest> flies iA qitfst of some person, 
to whom it makes known tihe fruit 6f its research^ by 
whistling and flying towards' the place*. In some 
parts of France, and also of Piedmont, there are 
footing apiaries of a hundred bee-hives : 

So through the vales of I^ire the hee-biyes glide. 
The light raft dropping with Uie silent tide ; 
So, till the laughing scenes are lost in sight. 
The busy people wmg their various flight. 
Culling unnumbered sweets from nameless flowers, 
Thi|^ scent the vineyard in itjs purple boui's, bogers. 

On the 20th, the vemail equinox takes place. All 
Nature feels her renovating sway, Jmd seems to rejoice 
at the retreat of winter. The sallow Cmlixf) now en- 
iivens the hedges; the aspen (popttZtw *re»H*ii)^ and 
the alder (alnus betuld) b^ve their flowers full blown ; 
the laurustinus (vibupium tinus) and the bay {laurus 
nolnlis) begin to open their leaves; The equinoctial 
gales are usually most felt, both by sea and laud,, 
about this time. 



I On the nature and economy of this interesting insect, the 
reader may consult Mr, John Hunter's elaborate account, in the 
Philosophical Transactions for the year tT92 ; or Dr, Shawns 
Zoology^ vol. vi, part li, pp. 289-349. Ruber on Bees, 12mo, 
Edinb. 1806« and Edinb. Review, voL zi, pp. 319-340- 3ce 
also Virgirs fourth Georgic. 

K2 
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On ^ passive main . 
Descends th' ethereal force; and with'sti^ng gust 
Tarns from its bottom the discoloured deep. 
Meantime the hiountatn-billows, to the cloods 
In dreadful tomuU swelled^ surge above surge. 
Burst into^chaos with tremendous roar. 
And anchored navies from their stations drive. 
Wild as the winds across the howling waste 
Of mighty waters. 

Our ^rdeus b^in now to assume somewhat of 
a cheerful appearance. ,• Crocuses, exhibitipg a rich 
mixture of yellow and purple, ornament the horders ; 
raezereon is in all its beauty | the little . flowers 
^ with silver crest and golden eye,' the daisies, are 
scattered over dry pastures ' ; and the pilewort {ranun- 
calasju^ana) is seen on the moist banks of ditches. 
The primrose, also (primula veris), peeps out beneath 
hedges. 

Ask me:wh7 1 send you here 

The firstling of the infant year ; 

Ask me why I send to you 

This PftiMaosE, all bepearled with dew ; 

I straight will whisper in your ears, , 

The sweets -of love are washed with tears. 

Ask me why this flower doth,show 

So yellow, green, and sickly too ; * 

AsIl me why the stalk is weak, 

And bending, yet it doth not break ;-— 

I must tell you these discover 

What doubts and fears are in a lover, . carew. 

, ■ — this bold floweret climbs the hill, 
Hides in the forest, haunts the glen, 
Plays on the margin of the rill, 
Peeps round the fox*s den. 
Within the gardeh*8 cultured round 
It shares the sweet carnation's bed ; 
And blooms on consecrated ground 
. In honour of the dead* 
The lambkin crops its crimson gem. 
The wild4>ee murmurs on its breast, 
The blue ^v bends its pensile stem 
Light o*er the skylark's nest. . Montgomery. 

Buavt has a beautiful tittle poein addressed to this * wee, mo-^ 
dest, crimson-tipped flowV.' 



./ 
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The sweet violet (bMax>dorata/ sheds its delicious 
perfumes. The leaves of honeysiickMs. are nearly ex*- 
panded;^ iii our gardens'; the 'buds of the cherry-tree 
(pruftus cerasusj, the peach (^dmy^dixJui pemtd),^ -the 
nectarine, the apricot,' and the almond (pfwmi arme" 
niaca), are fully opened in this month. The buds of 
the hawthbrn (cratoBgus oxycaniha) aiid of the Urc^- 
tree (ipinus hrix) begin to open ; and the tansy fta^ 
nacetim vulgare) emerges oiit of the ground j-ivy*- 
berifies are jripe ; the daffodil Yp^eMMirvfksui/'m 
moist thickets, the rush (juncUs pUosiis/y^itid^'iht 
spurge laurel (daphne Umreola) found in woods, are 
now in blpom. The comnjon whitlow grass (draba 
venid) on old walls f the yellow Alpine, ^whitlow 
grass {draba aizoides) on maritime rockt ; and the 
mountain pepper- wort, flepidum petrdsum) among 
Umestone rocks, flower in, this ;mbnth« . . - 

The ^annets, otSoland geese* {pelii^anui fnissanus), 
resort m March to the Hebrides, and other rpcky 
isles of North Britain, to make theW nests, and* lay 
their eggs. In the months of May and June their 
nests are described as so closely placed together,' that 
it is difBcult to walk wrthodt treading upon somcf of 
them 3 and it is said ths^ the swarms of the old birds 
are so prodigious, that, when they rise into thelir^ 
they stun the ear with ! their noise, and bvUnihadow 
the^ ground, like the clouds. The Bass Isle, in the 
Frith of Forth, is farmed out at a considerable rent 
for the eggs. of the varipus, kinds. pfwaterrfow] with 
which it swarms 5 and the produise of the Soland geese 
forms a large portion of this reiit } for great ndmbevi 
of theif young ones are taken every season,', atl^' sold 
for about \ twenty-pence each,, ih fcdinburgfet where 

'' ■ ■■■ f ■ ' ■ . . ■ ■ ■ • . . 

' This most delightfully fngnmiofaU flowers h^ jb«cin t|ie 
thejne of many an admiring poet;*'^he address * Toa Xufc pf 
early Violet^ from the pen or Mr. Giffbrd, the tfaikslfltor of Jib* 
venal, is an enqnisite little poem. . . - 

^ This bird is generallji about sereo pounds in weigh t> three 
feet in length, and six in breadth. 
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fiaifff a^ ^fte^ed^ « fovQurite dislj^ being ceijeTaHy 
jgaste4j ,a|»d ^ef|c]^,^>ciw 4i^oer,' . From ifiq nejts 
.placed upQU.tbegrpi^idi.the egg^; are easily pickeii up^ 
Among t)ie bnuineriibie objects which are every aay 
pre«ented.t0 (he nqtice of the observant ipind, m thje 

Saqd thea^ ofq^ufe^ (^othinff can be nioredeli|;btfuI 
aa tbc) various fnotioiii^ and pursuits. of anunak. 
The appr^Vje skipping aod playing of the; youAg lambs, 
jnost of wbich. ai^ yeaued thi^ mouth, are truly 
j^m^^ipgf. wfeeuth^y have gained strength, ibey arc 
sept ^)^ thevpastures; 

Xike the fond <)qV9 from fearful prison freed^ 
Jfiich seems-' to say, * cmneyUt m fry <mr speed ;^ 
AmtLj ihej ftoury impetuodSy acriuoos^ strong, 

. . • IT^he grteti twrf tremblmg as tbe^ vb^Uiid tAong : 
440W9 the slope, then -up tbe hillock clioib^ . 
Where' every mole-hill is a bed of thyjjaej . 
There, pan tine stop; yet seak^lircan remin;- 

, ■'■' A hit4^ a ieaf^wiU set tlieiii off h^M. 

'. Tk^. farmer dresses and l^^^h. bis ixieado^s ; spreads 
^oA^hillsj, iplanU quiipksetSy osiers> 8cc.; sows flax 
f9eed». .dUPtifieitil . grasses, beaus- and peas, broom and 
yfhin, oeqds, and grass seeds among wheat. About 
Ib^ 23dt>h^plougha for and sows oat^, and hemp and 
^. A dry season is very important to the farmer, 
thait b^ may get the seed early into the grqund. 

' ' ■ ' ■■ ' ■ .h . .. ■ ■ ■ . ' < ; ri . .. 

. * In robbing the oests buUt in the precipices^ chiefly for the sake 
of the birds, the btisi ness wears a very different asp^et The ad- 
vtntiurbin ibwder^ traintd tb it from bisjquthi and famiUariiBed 
It the dfPgf F9 is lot /down by a rope, either bald fast h^ his cooi- 
radeSy' ox fiied into the ground on the summit^ with his signal- 
cord, his" pole-net^ h^s pole-hook, &c. Thus equipped^ he is 
enabled, in his progress^ eithier to stop, to ascend, or descend, as 
he sees^iocaskm. So m e t i m es, by s w ingin g himself fre» one ledge 
to ano^er, with tbe help of his hook, ha mounts upwands, and 
chmbers from place to place; and, at other opportunities, by 
spbingirtg baek^wards, he can dart himself into the hollow caverns 
of the projecting rock. 




THE word April is derived from j^prilis, of apena^ 
I open; because the eai:th in this month begins to 
open her bosom for the |)rddtiction of vegetables : 
or, according to others, ^ from the Greek word 
A(Pqohrvi9 one of the numecouS: epithets given to 
Venus. April is described by P^acham (p. 418) 
as ^a young man in green, with a garland of mirtle 
and hawthorn ' buds, winged; in one ha'nd primroses 
and violets, in the other the ,$ign X<^'^*^'^*' The 
Saxons ^ called April by the name of Xhtet-Monat, 
some thinke of a goddcsse called QosieVi whereof I 
see no great reason>,for if U toqke appellation of such 
a goddesse (a supposed, cau&er of th^ Esteriy windes), 
it seemeth to have bin somewhat by.some miswrit- 
ten, and should rightly htCktety and not Go^fei*. 
The winds indeed; by antient observation, were 
found in this mbnetb .ipost commonly to blow from 
the East, and East in the Tmiismkm i$ Ost, and 
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Ost-end, which rightly in English k^East-end, hath 
that name for the E^steilie situation thereof, as to 
~ the ships it appeareth which through the narrow 
seas doe come from the West* So as our name of 
the feast of Easter may be as much to say as the 
feast of Osteff being yet at this present in Saxon 
called Ostem, which commeth of Oster^fnonat, their 
and our old name of JpriU^^Verstegan, p. 60.) 

I^ematttatile Ba^0. 

0^ tbis, day ewty body stHveft to m^ a^ many 
fools M ht eanj the wit diiefiy caalilis Itll^ding 
persoha /9n ;w^t are called sleeveless er^plds, for 
the history <^ Eve^s mother ^ for pigeon's miik, stirrup 
oil, and similar ridiculous absurdities. 

In Poor Robin's iUmanack'^or 1760, there is a 
pleasant, and what^ |l 'Jjftafe^ for a poetical, de- 
scription of the modem fooleries on the 1st of 
Apttf;:-r** e-' ■ '- •..• 

Th«rfir9( of Aprils some d(» say. 

Is se< apajrt for all-fo<»is^ day ; 

.But ^hy the people call it so. 

Nor I> h(^ (h6yith6tiiJS#lvteSy.dd khow^: 
. But witbiftifty aril i^Wj^kfteri^ .'- 

Qif.piJ^rpii^ for pure npecriment;; 

And J^ou^ tbe day is known beforff, ' 

Yet frequently, tber^ is great store '' - 

Of tlie^ fol-getfuU t6 be fdttnd^ ' : 

WWiie ieot to daofsd JVM/ /^««M'< ^Pim«f / - 

4^d JHnriiitg^trfi^ each shof , ^nd sta^i, , 

Ai\o disappojqted a( thepi all| - 

At last some tells them of tti^cH^at; -. . . . 

' . .' then they return fiymi tlieii' ptirsvii;^ . , - : 

Atkl/ktyaigh^vi^y home with illiainQ: tbegp ruri^ 
' Aod others Iamgb'fttw4ati9.d«(ie. ' 
,;,'. ^ rBa^^^ti^ a thing to be disputed, ^ . ' • 

,., . .,'' which is the ereate'st Yoo/ reputed, '".'.' 

* ^^e lUaq thaHmibceJc^ '^ - -n f :- 

'Orheth^hi^'^tdfeigodilyseDtw ill . . ,i;;: ; . 
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I am convinced (says Mr. Dooct) that the an* 
tient ceremony of the * Fmtof FooVs' ' has up con- 
nection whatever with ti^e custom ol ipakipg fools 
on the 1st of April. Thie making of ApHV fools, alter 
all the conjectures which have been Ibpae^ touch- 
ing its origm, is certainly bonowed. by tts froon the 
French, and may^ I think, be dedoowd from this 
simple analog. The French call |hem April Fish 
fPcissons d*Jml); i. e. sinipletotis, or^ m other 
wovdsi, silly mackerel, who kufkh thtmadreii'to ibe 
caught in this month. But as, witbosv A]^ril:i«not. 
the lesison of trfaai fish, we h»re verfi ^propcriy sub*> 
atiluted the word ' vooLs.^ • 

We shall conclude tbi» light subject With the foU 
lowing efegant Verses tfcm-Julia, orljuitlFdlinsy 4ln^ 

17-981^' \ - ." :i' O 

' : ■ • • ^- ' • : ' ( ' * ' ,.?/•'■• 

TAnLiJn,mha thn(dnt9d to malmjae/AvtnQJ^mJ^Vkh,. 
' - ' • . . . ^^^ >■; ..- ,:' •■•' . . oy>' 

M^vstriTCytfoat.OidylomakeaFopl, ,,( ' . 

Of OHO not wise before^ . <». , 

Xetf having 'scaped from Folly's sphool, ., 
Would fwn go there no more? ' 



Ah ! if I must to school again. 
Wilt thou my teacher be ? 

I'm sure no lesson will be rain . . , 
Which thou canst give to me. ' 

One of th;f kitid and gehUe looks, 
'• ^y ' smiles devoid "of art, • 
AvaJI, beyond all x:rabbed bcx>ksy 
ToTeg^lftemyhfaru. ;. 

(Thou tteedflt not call some fairy elf^ 
On ^ April !%«. . :.♦ 

To make thy bard forget himself. 
Or wander from his wajr. 



,vr':: 



* The Fite dfi F(nuf was fortrierly practiwucl jQP t^. 3U* of 
January, and throughput the Chri^toias vf^tu^n. . Tbif fes^ 
tival consisted of a burlesque election of a mocl^ pbpe|iinpcV 
CBiidinalfi, and -mock btshofife, attended! with' a nnmbeV of'nH; 
surd and indecent ceremonies^ ganabols, and antics. ' ' 
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One tl^ijiig h^^ev^f (^njhrget, \ . . . . ! 

Whenever I ctpnge m^Y be, . 
'J ' The ^atred/hbur whieVfirst h^^ 
•" ' . And;fbndly |^2ed on tliee. ' . ' . -. 

/ * ' 'A see'd iJi^nTell Jiiib hi? breast; * ' * ' .''*', 

*••'-•'' Thysipiritjpktied it there: • " • '' --■/ • • 

'^ili f'Needfjtojf&lia/teli tberest? J >i ,' . ■ - -'i : 

f.:': f..Tl|oi|,%eo9t ttte Wosspoishere. , ;i ; /. :> v .. 

' In the f6ii8aki thWidayis. di^Dominated Domiiijea 
ift romif. J?o2(naft/m, pr Patm .Sooday; and was so 
oaHed {nip.(tb« .palm; branched and green boughs- 
formerly distributed on that day, in conunemofatioa- 
of oar Lord's; riding 'td Jerusalem; Spri^s'of:,box- 
tpotti ^re.atill used as^a/^ubsijittteforpa&ii^in Roibah 
Catholic countries. — Stow, in his Survey of Londcsnf,' 
tells us, that, in the week before Easter, ' had ye 
greftt.«hewett<made {or the fetching in of. a tthiited 
tree, or withy as they ternied'it, out of the woods into 
the king's house,- <aiid< the like /intb every man'S' house 
of honour or vforship.* Thi$ mu&t also have been a 
substitute for the palm : thus i^ is still custbmary 
with our boys to go oiit and gather the willow-JhwerSf 
or buds, at this time, ' . ! 

3. — RICHARD, Bishop. " 

Richard, surnamed. de fVicbey from a plape in 
Worcestershire where he was borp, was educated 
at the Universities oi Oxford and Paris. He after- 
wards travelled to Bononia', where he - studied the 
canon law for seyen\ye)irs...r On his return. hosne he 
was nominated to the see of Chichester isy the chap- 
ter; but his appointment being . ppposed by the 
king , Richard appealed to' Rome, and had his election 
confirmed by the pope, who consecrated "him "also 
alt».Ljrqns in the year 1245. ■ He was as remarkable^ 
fof ' his lea)rrting /a\id diligence in preachinfc, • as he 
w4V 'f6j int^gyity. ,, Richard wis canonized by Pope. 
Urban. .- •.; ' j . . . ," 
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4, SAINT AMBROSB. 

Our saint was born about the year 340, and w^ 
educated in his father's palace, who was Prsetorian 
Praefcct of Gaul. Aftejr his father's death, he wen^; 
with his mother^^to Rome, where he studied the 
laws, practised as an advocate, and was made gover* 
nor of Milan and the adjacent dties. Upon the 
death of Auxentius, Bishop of Milan, he' was unani-« 
mously chosen to succeed him ; and he ruled oveic^ 
this see with great piety and vigilance for more 
than twenty years ; during which time, he gave all 
his money to pious uses, and settled the reversion of 
bis estate upon the church. He converted the cele- 
brated St. Augustine to the faith, and at his baptism, 
in a miraculous manner, composed that divine 
hymn, so weU known in the church by the name of 
Te Deum. He died, aged 57, in the year of our 
Lord 396. 

7. — MAUNDY THURSDAY. 

This day is. called in Latin dies ilfdndati, the day 
of the command, being the day on which our Loraf 
washed the feet of his disciples, as recorded in-lhe 
second lesson. This practice was long k^t up in 
the monasteries. After the ceremony, liberal dona- 
tions were made to the poor, of clothing and of .8ilyet^, 
money, and refreshment was. given tbem tojnitigMf» 
the severity of the fast.- On the 15th April I73I5; 
(Maundy Thursday) a distribution was mad^f at 
Whitehall, to 48 poor men, and 48 poor woin^> 
(the king's age then being 48) of boiled beef, and 
shoulders of mutton; fish, and loaves; shoes, stocks, 
lugs, linen and woollen cloth, and leathern ba^s, ^iib; 
1, 2, 3, and 4 penny pieces of silver, and ^shilliQg^^j 
to each, about four pounds in value. The Archbishop,, 
of York also washed the feet of a cettaiq number of 
poor persons. James IL was the last king who per^-f 
fonhed-this in person* A rdic pf this icustQpEn is. still 
preserved in the donations dispensed at. St.. Janies's, 
mi this day. • : . , '; : ,.> 

L 
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Thtii dajr cominehioratea the 8ufftriii|s of Ohrwt, 
is a propitiation for oti|r sins. Holy t'ridajr, or the 
' ftiddy m Holy Week, was its more antient and ge- 
neral appellation ; the name Good Friday is peculiar 
to the English church. It was observed as a day of 
extraordinary devotion. A remnant of 'popery id still 
retained in the cross huns which ttre eaten on this 
day. 

9.-^EA.STBR PYB.. 

^ Particular mortifications were enjoined to the ear- 
liest Christians on this day. From the third century, 
the £e^ W49 indispensable and rigid, being protracted 
always to midnight, sometimes to the cock- crowing, 
sifXji sometimes to the dawn of Easter da]^; and the 
whole of the day and ^igbt was employed in r^ligiopa 
afiairs, 

lO.-^SASTBR BAT> Oil i BASITBR -l^tJNDAY. 

Moch difference of : opinion pre^noled; in: the 
Assign and 'Western chiirohes respecting the precise^ 
tinned' observing Easter ; till, in 325,. the Obuneil o£ 
Mice /declaM, uiat the icast should be kept by all 
Qhtirches oii the* s»me day. Easter is styled Iqr -the ik^ 
fhek<s the highest 6f all festivals, the feasd of ieasts, 
tbf6 queen of festivals, and 2>omtnteat^^paMdii^ the. 
joyous Suiiday. Masters ^cantfed freedom to their 
slaves at this seasdn; and valoaUe presents were 
made to the poor. Many of the vulgar In Iho 
oountiy rise eany on Easter diy, and walk into the 
fields ta see thd ^m danc^, as they teroa itj-^ttiiar^T- 
itiii«'kabt0 sight, however^ may be observed at any 
othjH' time, by setting a vessel full p& water .in the 
open all", tod. If the «ttn shine, the.reflentiqh of ithat 
iumlndty wit) appeav to dance, fram die tremuldua 
xqOtioti of the #ater. £ggs> stained with warirast 
cotbil^ih boiling, and soraetimes ooveced: iitrith leaf. 
goldf,ta^, at Bastery 'Presented ta chilcben^.atrNevf 
castle^ and other places in die north* Theji^ oaahi iut* 
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ihmJPa«!he, or PiUte ]^g»y as. for a lairing at this 

.\i, i2l-rX|AS']rB|t .MQIir]>^Y and fUESDAT* 

£7^ day' IB ifctts week ^a* foOTerly ol^aeryed 88 
aifeiigiott^ fosjto^l, aermoQ^ being ppf^cbe^ and the 
saciaEDcnt adiainfetered^ la mao^ places, servant? 
^were pcrraitfibd lo ifest frdm tbcir u^ual employ- 
-meaw^.tbat they miglu consttoitly attend public wor- 
shipi ! Diirii2g; fifteen, dby^* of whieh tjbepascb^ 
aolffinsitqr. tonsisted^ the eourt^ of justice were shu^ 
ja[id.ail.piabUQ guanfis^ 8how$ and atiiuseinentSgi w^ne 
pixdaibitipd 1 k ts uml^cesaary 10 c^b^6ry&, that this 
piactke.has long beaaed^ and tbal tj^ Easter week 
ia. usBally. derbted to. nelax^i^a and . aniqseinei^ 
Fittetephte^ft des^r^iolit. ol v^ Easter hoUday» 19 
1^ (iflne: hi Hensy I(i. ia. spitiewbl^t . curk^j^f-i 
KThsy r^i. battles/ aaya he^ ' oa. the" waterj a 
shield is hanged upon a pole, fixed in the midst of 
the stream; a boat^ ia, prepared without oars, to be 
oaixicdb^) vioteno^ of tbe wa^r^ and in th^ forepart 
4bef«o£ steaideth. a yoidng ^s^n, ready to g^va charge 
iipon< ih^ ahijaldiwith hii$ lapnee. If so be tie break 
Iboa. laym'e atg^nH .thj3 sh'^ldi and do not fall, he is 
ibougbt td. b«»re.^erforliKd a wortby deed; if so.be^ 
witl^ut bre^kbg bis laufncej he ru^eth strongly 
a^suuuK tluevahiield,\^WB he falletb into ibe watery 
lac UmI bout is vioiently forced with the tide; but 
oa.eaob.side <)f the shield rid^ two boats, furnished 
with, young. m.^n, whioh recover him that fatleth a^ 
soon, as they may. Upon the bridge, -wharfs', and 
houses l^' the river's t\^^, stand great numbers to 
see and langlk ther^aU* . How different from.thes^ 
amusements are. the sports of Greewwich Hill,- and 
the hirinouiiS: of an^ £p(»ing bunt, ia t^'hicfa- our ap- 
prentices, noijv lake so nwicb^ dfelfght ! 

Aeclo^dtng, tOf DUra^d^ on E^aSM:r Tuesday, vAoea^ 
used to be€d their hmbanfyf on the day fallowing 
%hQ husbcmds: their ww€$. There is a strailge cusion]^ 
still retained m the city of Purham on tbe^e holi- 
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days. On one day, the men take off the women's- 
shoes, which are only to be redeemed by a prejient : 
on another chiy, the women take off the men's in 
like manner. The practice of lifting is pursued in 
isome of the northern counties on £aster Monday and 
Tuesday. On the first of these days, the men lift 
the women, by taking hold of their arms atid legs ; 
and on the Tuesday, the women use the like cere- 
mony with the men, which is repeated three timea 
^ hy each party. In the counties of Shropshire, 
'Cheshire, and Lancashire, a ceremony, similar to 
this, is called heaving. On Easter Monday, a psCrty 
of men ^o with a chair, decorated with ribbons and 
favours, iiito every house into which they can get 
admission, force every female to be seated in {heir 
vehicle, and lift her up three times with loud huzzas. 
On the Tuesday, the. women claim the same privi- 
lege. 

17.— LOW SUNDAY. 

(t was a custom among the primitive Christians, 
on the first Sundajr after &ster-Day,* to repeat some 
ps^rt of the .solemnity of that grand festival ; whence 
this Sunday took the name of Lmo^Sunday, being 
Celebrated as a feast, though in a lower degree. In 
Latin, this day is called Dominica iri Albis, or 
rather po^ ABbas, fu e. depositasj that is, the Sunday 
of taking off the Chrysoms, or white robes ; because 
those who were baptized on Easter Eve now laid 
aside these garments, and deposited them in the 
churches, to be used as evidence against them, if , 
they should at any time violate or deny that faith 
which they had professed at their baptism. 

19. — SAI-NT ALPHEGB. 

A native of England, Alphege was first abbot of 
Bath, then Bishop of Winchester, in the year 984, 
and, twelve years afterwards. Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. In the year 1012, the Danes oeing disap« 
pointed of some tribute money which they claimed 
as due to them, they entered Canterbury, and burnt 
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both ^e cit^ and ohiarohy'smd the greater part of thd 
kihab^aiits^ w«rd pat- to the sv^drdf. Aftee seveU 
months-' tiitsel^blig impig^llimnt) ^le good Arch* 
bi8lk)p^wd& stoned ^to deatb^ CfoehwicK 

Tbid a)usfifious< saint^ ttrnfttd by the Greeks the 
^ gl^at ttiaiftst/ Was borb iA< Git^padocila^ of aoble 
christli^n |iarent&. He ^^b i»«i'^ilg and robbtt in 
body, and; 6a^ng embraced^ tho {S^rofeisdion of a4ioldter^ 
was m£Ldo a tribute or <^kMie4 kl' the anli^ under 
Dioclesian : bW eouilage^ af|() coiYMai^cy soon induced 
the emperor to promote him. But that prince having 
declared war against thil c5hf is'tian reOgion, St. George 
faid aside the marks of hird%tihy> threw up biis cbhi- 
mission and posts^ and con^plamed to the emperoif 
himself of his severiti^ and bloody edicts. H^ waa 
immedtately east into prtson^ and- tt4ed' firsli by pro«< 
mises^; and afterwards^ put to the Question^ and tbr^ 
turcd with grtat cruelty j but nothing could' shake , 
his constaticy. The next dWy he Mvas led through the 
city, and beheadedj in ihi year ^290. 

Saint George ie tft^^^atfoiir skint of E^and^ for 
this the foftbwj^g' r^son^k assigned. When R6^ 
bert, IX^ike of Normandy, the son of William the 
Conqiieror^ wa» fighting against th^ Tulrk*, and 
laying sleg^ to^ the famous' city df Antioahy which 
was exf>ecled^ to be rUlie^^ed: \y the Sai*aoens^ St. 
George appeared witii bX\^ itinuni^ral>le army! coming.. ' 
do^o^from the hill$^ all' el&d in white^ with a red 
cross on' his- bttntter; (0 refinfiarce the chrifetiins^j 
thiS' io imtfikd th€f infidels, that they fled and lef^ 
the ohrigtiatns itlpoaletoion^ of the towtv. Uzkdtof th6 
naniie ahd^ ensigti of St. George, oui< victorious Ed- 
ward tU'f in 1>33()^ iiy^ikited the- n^ost nobl^ ctrdop- of 
knighthood in Europe, consisting of tweii^tjEVfiVe 
knights besides the sovereign. Its establishment is 
dated fifty years before the knights of St. Michael 
were instituted in France by Lewis XI, eighty years , 
L2 
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before the order pf the Golden Fleecei established by 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy ; and one hun- 
dred and ninety before the order of St. Andrew was 
set up in Scotland by James V. The Emperor Fre- 
deric IV instituted^ m 1470, an order of knights in 
honour of St. George; and an honourable military 
order in Venice bears his name. St. George is 
usually painted on horseback, and tilting at a dragon 
under his feet : but this representation is no more than 
an emblematical figure, purporting, that by his faith 
and christian fortitude he conquered the' devil, called 
the dragon in the Apocalypse. — (BtMer,) 

25 .—-SAINT MARK. 

Mark, according to Eusebius, was sent into Egypt 
by the Apostle Peter, where he converted an immense 
number of people. He did not confine his preaching 
to Alexandria, but, according to Nicephoru), tra« 
veiled throu^ the countries of Mai;morica, Pentapolis^ 

» and others, in whidh places the peoji^e were barbarous 
in their manners, and idolatrous in their worship. 

' Here Mark continued till he had established them 
in the profession of the Gospel. Returning to 
Alexandria, he, preached there, arranged the affairs of 
the church, and constituted governors and (Sastors ; 
but about Easter^ when some of the heathens kept 
^he solemnities of their idol Serapis, St. Mark fell a 
victim to their fury ; for, being seized while officiating 
in the church, a rope was tied round his neck> and 
he was drag^d over the rocks by the sea-shore, till 
he died. His Gospel was written in the year 63. 
The order of Knights of St. Mark at Venice, under 
the protection of this ev4n£elist,,was instituted in 
the year 737, the reigning doge being always grand 
master :<-<^heir mot;to was^ ^ Pax tibi, Marce, Evan* 
geUUaMeu9.' 
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^0tronomtcat ^tmtttmtsi. 

Of the Calendar. 

Wb are able to trace the origin of the Calendar ta 
Romulu8,thefoiinder of Rome; bat it has undergone 
various refprmations since his timci of which it wiU 
be the business of this article to give a brief account. 
Romulus distributed time into several periods, for the 
use of those under his command : he observed, with 
as much accuracy as the knowledge of the times 
would admit, the recurrence of the seasons, a^d di« 
yided the year into ten months, makb^ the £rst in 
the spring, and on the first of March. He suspected 
that the Sun run its course in 304 davs, and the 
months of this legislator were not, at hrst, ecjually 
divided ; some ot them consisted of only 20 days, 
and some had 35 or perhaps 40 days ; but, afterwards, 
he made four of his months to consist of 31 days, and 
the other six of 30 days, making together 304 days. . « 

The calendar of Romulus was renmned by Numa^ 
who made it consist of 355 days^ and transferred the 
beginning of the year from March to January, reckon- 
ing March the second month, April the third, and 
placing February, which even then consisted of only 
28 days, at the end of the calendar. The year thus 
arranged, remained undisturbed tUl the year 452 be- 
fore Christ, when the decemviri changed the order of 
the months, reckoning them in the same manner that 
they are now found in the almanack, viz. January, 
February, March, April, 8cc. 

. As the real length of the year had not yet been as-^ 
certained, great disorders were occasioned in its con^ 
stitution, which Julius Ceesar, with the advice and.as« 
sistanceof Sosieenes, a celebrated mathematician, un- 
dertook tp rectify about the year B.C. 46. He found 
that the months had considerably receded from the 
seasons to which thejy had been adiusted by Numa, 
and that* the dispensation of time in the calendar could 



never be properly settled without having a reg^vd to 
the aQiiftuat e6cfrte of tbe.Sun* lib !^|Qg;.&^^ the 
months to their proper pkq^es^iie took an account of 
the days which had been lo^t by the former mode of 
leckdsrin^^ and . fbrnued a yosr'of 1 & months, 6r 445 
days'y whfieh, oii account of its quantit/ and' design^ 
Ms^ been, called the year ofcoi^hn. This year 
benifemTed, the Jul i«^ year oDmrnenced bii< the Ist 
of Janaary B* (?. 4<L From this time^ the civil' yeat 
and months^ were regulalsd. by- ttie course ofi tile- San; 
As the philosopher found th6 aonual cotirse of" th^ 
Sim to: consist of gQS days 6 bouf^^ he n^ade his y^ar 
tocionsist.of 365 days for three years* successively; 
and everyfourth year of 366 days, in order to conftpre- 
beitd the odd' six hours:. Fdrrhki purpose, he or-^ 
dained that an interealary day should be added every 
fourth year to the ^d of Febroary y that is, the 24th' 
day, Off the Sth of the calends of Miu-ch, wa« to be 
reckoAed twice ; and hence this year was dentotnitlktedi 
BUmsctite. It is likewise called Leap^ Yeaty fronfi the 
y^ i&ipitig over a day mow of tune iir tfaatyear than 
iti' a commott- year;^ • Hencer the «/b2ton Calendeir,^ ^& 
oAlfii jfVom' Jolibs Ctb«»(r^ is* drilptfsed into periods of 
fba? years eadi y pf whiohnhtr fiwt'- thite; arc called 
common^ and^ consist of 365^ diys, and thJe fourth 
bi8B^3^tile, having 366 davs. 

-"Tlie Julian year was stills imperfect) for as the time 
in^hidi ttoe San apparently performs his annual re- 
vbtlBtbfl^ that ie, tb«! time? in whicjfi tHe eai^ti acfttfaUy 

48 m, 48 sec, the civil year of 3^ di 8 b/raUM have 
exb^cfded the solar year by llmi 12 see. ^ which, in 
the space of about I^ y^rft, amounted to a whcd^^ 
day. The imperftotiodS: of the Julian* Calendar were" 
not iobserved forseveral hundred years, and it was not 
tiil^ ^^ year 1582 thsi^ the liefxt refotrtiatiioti was elP^ 
ffecte#r the error, adoutn^lated by thi» ttifeahdi ' 
adiounted to about 10 daya at thai time, so that the 
vferff^f eqdinox, which had be*n fix^i by Sosigenes, 
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in the time of Julius Caesar, on the 25th of Marcb^ 
was at the time of the Council of Nice, held in th« 
year 325, fixed on the 21st of March, and in 1582.it 
was found to happen on the lltb. This constant an* 
ticipation of the equinox became an object of serious 
complaint, in the 15th century; and in 1474, Pope 
Sextus IV, being convinced ot the necessity of a re* 
formation, sent for Regiomontanus, 9 celebrated msir> 
thematician, and presented him with the archbishop- 
ric of Ratisbon, in order to encage him in the under* 
taking. But a premature death preventing him from 
the accomplishment of the design, the project was 
suspended for a whole century. It was pow that 
-I'ope Gregory XIII had the honour of executing 
what several preceding Pontiffs and Councils had at* 
tempted before in vain. He invited to Rome a oon^ 
siderable number ^f mathematicians and astronomers, 
employed ten years in the examinatron of their several 
formule; and^ finally, gave the preference to the plan 
proposed by Aloisius and Antonius Liltus, two bro* . 
thers of Verona. He transmitted copies of this plan 
in 1577 to all th^ Catholic states and the learned aca* 
demies at that time existing. A council of the most 
learned prelates was convened by the Pope, and, the 
subject being finally settled, a brief was published in 
the month of March^ A.D. 1^82, by which the use 
of the old calendar was entirely abrogated in all conn* 
tries over which his Holiness had any sway, and the 
new one substituted in its stead> called, from his name, 
the Gregorian Calendar. 

The principle adopted was, that the ten days which - 
had been gamed by the old account should be taken 
from the month of October, of the year then Current, 
and the equinox brought back to the 21st of March, 
as it had been settled by the Council of Nice ; and to 
prevent the future recurrence of a similar variation, it 
was ordained, that, instead of making every hundredth .. 
year a bisse}^ti!e, as ,was the case before, every four 
hundredth year only should be considered as bissextile^ 
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aad the res^ M comiaoiiyeari. The length of the 
solar year^. and.ti\e time of the vernal equinax^ wer^ 
by these meui^). vecy accyraiely sejttled : for as a. day 
was gained, by tile former mode of reckonings in evei^y ^ 
interval of ISO years, this w^is nearly equivalent to the 
gata of three.daya Ln evei^ 400 years j and consequent- ' 
fy, by making the years 1700^ 180Q, .i90l9, to be cons- 
SMMi years> insteaid of leap yqarsj the error arising 
Grom the odii time would be properly corrected.; so 
that, the newraode of reckoqiD^. cannpt v^y a single 
day focxm truis.tbie in ies«,tha«i.&000.year»^ 

WiieMheOPope had thu$^reforn^4,the calendar^, be 
onbred all the .eccle#iaatics ul>def h^s jurisdictior^.to 
confemi to this newt QitQide pf reqhoptingi^ and exhorted 
Gbtiitiasi:pfincies .every wheff io.a4qp^)^ it in, their cfo^ 
miaoosik Hence it w4a instantly; intr^uq^e^ -M^t.^ 
alaaoatraU Catholic co«iatriea« Thi^ C^ttioiic states xi^E 
Germaoy adopted it, butt tbcifsf^.tb^ wqre of the rer 
formed faiib Rejected il^ H^nce, ajrpae .a difTerence id 
U^dayj.beiWi^eil tbe methpda of ;ceic^b<qQting, afterwards 
used m Catbblie aind Pfojbeatiant covH:i|l^iie^^ . In the 
yeat 17 0ft> the reformation of thj^ricalen^.was iniro^ 
dtioed into the Protestant $t/ates of Germany,^ and 
also iiito Denmark* In Swed^y^ it di^d not obtam till 
Maivoh 1758. In this eovrntryj^ an act of parliament 
was passed to cancel d^?^ d^y^ out. of the month o^ 
SepMnbefj^ because, as. 170 yeaf^ bad elapsed sine^ 
the Giwgorian alteraticfn had taisenpla^ei the old styU 
had consequently gained more ti^m. a^day jLiftoxitbe 
course of the Sun than it had a^ tjie former peiiodi* 
The cdd slyloy then, ia Great 3r4tai0>r0i»iia)l its d^en- 
denciesi ceaaed on the second of S'^eiuber 1752aj and? 
the next df^,. instead of beirlg tt^; ihirdgt was' called 
the 14£h. By tbe* aai^e act» the btgupiining of the 
year was changed froia the 2&th oi^iMarqh to the 1st 

of January. -r 

A considerable difficulty $till r(^Bf)ain»d^ which was^ 
to make the lunar yea« agree witb.the'^olar one, and 
ill settling the true tim$ fcfr" therOb^ery^ance^ of E^sler^ 
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and the other moveable feasts. It bad been ordered 
by the Councirof Nice^ that Easter should be celebratf 
ed upon ihe" first Sunday after the 6r,st full Moon 
fbltowip^ the vernal equinox. And in order to the 
due observance of this nilc, it became necessary to 
know when the full Moons would happeti in the course 
of^every year. Now the revolutions of the Sun and 
Moon are not very obviously commensurate, the solar 
jrear contaii^ing 12 lunations, and about 11 days ; but 
It hftd been discoW^red: by Meto, 2000 )-c^^ ago,' that 
19 lolaf years-contani^xactly 235-lunation8-; and this 
determination is so very accurale^ that "it makes ihe 
lunar manth only half a. nunuie too bog*, ileme 
it. ha(H>ea8, . that, in every -period lof 19 ytan, tfae 
Moon's affe is tjie same on the same day of the year. 
The number of the year in the Metonic circle ia 
called the Golden number, the calendar of /Meio 
having been ordered, at the celebration of the Olym^ 
pic games, to be engraved in letters of .gojd on a 
pillar of jnatble. At present, if we add 1 to the num- 
ber of the year, and divide by 19, the remainder will 

be the Golden number : thus, for 1814, ^^^^ t I = 

1815 ^®. 

19 = 95 and 10 over a:s a remsunder, which re- 
mainder 10 is the Golden^ number. 

. If we subtract . 1 from the Golden mu^ber, then 
multiply by 11 and divide by 30, the remainder rwiU 
be the epact^ which. is theMoon'^ age onthe lat of 

.faintiary ; thus, for 1814, we have 9 j[H>^l),x Hc=- 

^£* 8 and 9 over, which nine as a remainder is the 

30 

epaet» The applibatien of these vmmbera >w!n be 

showii ii\ another patt of the volume. 

The time of the Sun^ rteiiig and settiD^^in £»nllon; 
alintecvals during' the montlv of April, laai fellow^ r 
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Friday 1st, Sun rises 34 m. past 5. Sun se^ 26 m, after 6 

]yionday 11th --,--14 -5 46 6 

Thursday 21st -55- 4 5--- .7 

' Equation of Time. [See the month of January.] 
The following table will show what is to be added to 
and what is to be subtracted from the apparent time, 
as shown on the dial, to obtain equal or true time for 
qvery fifth day during the month of April. 

;. • ' . m. i. 

fpiday - * - April Ist, to the time on the dial add 4 5 >^ Tot 

Wednesday --- 6th « 34 itnie » 

Monday 11th - 1 9f time 

Friday 15th -" -0 6ron 

Thursday-- Slst from subtract 1 17% the 

Tuesday «« - - - 26th ....^.<--.-«--2 IS^cloek., 

• The Moon will be full at .29 m, past 8 in the after- 
noon of the 4th : if enters its last quarter on the 
12th, at 23 m. past 9 : the change or new Moon is 
at 55 ro, past 7 on the 20th ; and it enters its first, 
quarter at 6 m. past midnight on the 26th. 

The time of the iVIoon*s rising for the first five days 
after she is full, is as follows : — 

» '5 days 27 m. paist 7 

6 29 _ ... 8 

7 39 9 

8 43 10 

9 45 11 

Venus will be stationary on the 3d, Mercury on 
the 15th, and Jupiter on the 27th. The Sun enters 
the sign Taurus 11m. past 6 in the evening of the 
20^h^ ..On the 2&th of this month, the Moon will 
eclipse the star J as. The immersion will occur at 
25 m. past 12 at night, and the emersion at 18 m. 
after 1 the next morning, the star passing under 
the Moon's centre. On the let, there will be an ob» 
scuration of the star A b by the planet Mars, the star 
b^iog 18' north of the centre of the planet ; and on 
th^ 8tb^ the same planet will pass oyer 2 x t( , 29' 
south. 
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Tfae greatest dongation of Mercury will be on the 
30tfa».and the inferior conjunction at four o'clock in 
th^ sdOl^moQuof the 2d« At six in the morning of 
the SOtbf the plandt Saturn will be in its quadrature, 
that isj:three sigiiijB distant from the Sun. 
. l^e eclipse of Jupiter's first satellite, that are visi« 
ble in these piirts, will for April be as follow :r-' 
7th. qaj - - 3iii.pa8tl0m tbeereniog. 

14tb .- • - 67 - -41 

22d - -- 53- " 1--- morning. 

88d -- - SO - - 8--- evening. 

,30th - - .. 15 - - 10 - - - • - 

These times apply to their emersions. 

VIEW OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

' yeiius, the most beautiful star in the heavens, 
known by the names of the morning and evening star, ^ 
Hke Mercury, described in the observations of the last 
month, keeps near the Sun, though she recedes from 
him almost double the distance of that planet. She 
h, however, never seen in the eastern quarter of the 
heavens when the Sun is in the western, but always 
seems to attend him in the evening, or, by preceding 
him, to give notice of hrs approach in the mdrning. 

^l*his planet offers the same phenomena as Mercury^ 
with this difference, .jlhat its phases are much more 
sensible, its oscillations more extensive, and their 
period more considerable : her greatest distance from 
the iuh varies from 45*^ to near^ 48^, iuid the mean 
duration of a complete oscillation is 584 days. The 
retrograde motion of this planet commences or 
finishes, when the planet, approaching this Sun in 
the evening, or receding from it in the morning, is 
abdut 27* or 28* distont frcto it. 

Venus, like. Mercury, has been sometimes seen, 
thotigb the phenomenon is extremely rare, moving 
ic'rbss the Sun's disk in the form of a round black 
kpqi, with, an Apparent ($ameter of 59". A feV 
mttoings after this has tieen witnessed, Venus is seen' 
ill the morning^ west of the Sun, if examinril with a 
^descope 6f very moderate powers, in the form of a 
M 
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fiae ov0508iity with the conireittty tumtd t^^jiich' ijbe 
Sun. Sht laovefr gnidiuMf tineBCw«(ril>i?<ritli)a^^nadte4^' 
itotmn> and the c^etee^i becoims^ i»dre ftitPl Ih 
about-im weeks she HifrniOv«d46^weHOf tlieSiiti; 
and then she fiippeay» a senncireley Kit:e o%ir Mo6eI » 
;ti^ first qoaner^ add her dimneiter' 19 tid(«fi atH^. 
She now itppear» to b€<5obie stiatittnary^ stft^ir \rfiieh 
she moves eastward 'with a motion ^dtfadly accelerat-^ 

, ed, and overtakes the Sun atidut 9} "mQiiChs after 
having been seen on ita disk. Some, time after this 
she is seen in the evening,- esst ef ^he SttUt, round 
like a full Moon>< but very small:, on aMO^at oflts 
great distance from the earth. ^She now moves -east- 
ward, ailMl increases ut apparent niagailud^,:J9a]t loses 
her roundness, till she gets about 46° eastof the S^n^ 
When she is again a semicircle* She now Bas a re-* 
th)grade motion westward^ increasing in diam^teri but 
at Teng,th becomes a crescent^, like a wamng Ikljooni. 
and at last,^ after a period of nearly 5 84 day^a^i she 
comes again itito conjunction with the Sun,. witk< an: 
apparent, diameter of 59".- The mean ate of rctrb- 
mdation is about 16^, and its meao duration ul 42 
days. She does not move in the plane of the eclij]iticjj 
that IS in the plane of thfe eartb*s orbit, bur deviates 
from It several degrees. 

The transits of venils,, or her passages acrosa the 
disk of the Sun, observed from different parts of the 
earthy are very sensibly diflerenl in the times of tfJeii* 
duration ;^ a ciraumstance that arises from, her pira)<- 
lax, which lead^ persons difierently situated' t<^ refer it 
to-diflerent points- of the solar disk,, and of course Jli 
appears to them to describe diflbrent chords in ita 
passage over it. In the transit whichr t6ok |^ace in 
1769., the difference of its diiraUonj asobservedrat 
Otabeite, and atWardhuys &i Xaplahdi amounted to 
23 in* 10". The knowled]^ of this paraTlaac enabfes ua 
to ascertain that of the dun, and cdnseqiientTy^ to 
discover its distance from the eari^ * Hence Vih*^ 

' transits of Venus have proved of great imf^ortandq ui 
98tronQn;ky» After succeeding eaw other ii^'ibe w* 
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tw9fJ of mgbt jwt*9 tb^y do not oocijr agaiti for 

.4mm ilhw n <^ntury, wk(en ibey ^ueeeed each oAber 

4UIIQ, 4Hring M iniervd «f €iglH yeats, nod tiios 

tSeyr 4pqpjUi^^ The two last imiMita iMfptncid in 

}3i(SJi^ imsmI 1769; U both those 4)eiiQds estroiMNners 

virere aent tp 4ifi<reiit coUnUie0> where the ^>b9iec¥a- 

4109^ were likely to be mede uader the most &voio* 

jgble i:iimaiAtAfKeSf end it isifrom the redult of their 

tohsprf «^ioti^ iimt the p^aUax of Jtfae Stun h$B been 

.QQwMfd ^p be ioq/mif ^ H» siem distance from the 

imth :l&".6. £«Qeptiog^i«ell IrMsiis as these^ Veous 

.^luibaf Ihe. tttoie apptenTftncies iiegul«rly^.e¥eiy eight 

ijmnjj her cOQ|iMnfl|tQtii^ eloogaiioaa^ aoid times of 

riliiigr^ad $^Ui^, being yevy neatly Ibe feme> oa ibe 

same days as before. ' 

Tberfi^l 4iwieler of Vmus is newly equal to that 
jQf i^e fMlh) being Abo«it 7680 failes^ and km ditf- 
tuice fr^m ;tibe Sun is ^ flnilliDna of mika ; her eici* 
^eRlnQityj^ 491^000 wiles: Ahe inKlination of ber 
.orbH tp the iecUpOe or orbit Df ibe nsrih is ^ 23^; 
.^ poJMs rof their ittteraeetion^ t md oB «re l^* i»f 
<;e9Mni and^f^tariua; 4be plaoe of herapheUoti -^ 
.9^: ;henayi<|is supposed to be ioelined In the pkne 
Qf imf QiAiit .abe«t .7S% nod her periodical ^oonrae 
ronnd ^he £m 2^ days 17 hoim. The dinmal Mta- 
^nUDouftdahcr 4xi» i« x»i well Asoertatned, beings ao- 
eprding to Camni» 28 hdnis; but aceordingt^ tbe 
•«ibfeFVftti$(n« of BiaffichiBi» it ia 24 days 8 hours: Ibis 
iMIer fqpiimn :ia not generally admittcni. 

The. phases^ pf Venus to which we hwre already 
.re&rredf weiie first disoovered byOalileiitf who thus 
aqencnpliftb^dtthe prediction of Coperoieus; for when 
tbi^ UlnstruMis .astranainer reraved the antteut Py- 
ib^goreaHrsyAtefB^ assenting ^at the earth and planets 
; reT0hie about the Sun, it was.ol^eeted that^ in such 
fiut, the phases of Vemia ahemd resemble those of 
Itbe AlflW y to which Conenucus replied^ that at some 
fuUire ^inae AHh Msembfanoe would be lonml out. 
Galileo sent an account ^ 4» first diaeovery of these 
phases in a letter written from iPlorence^ in the year 
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161 1, to William de Medici, the Duke of Toscany's 
Ambassador at Prague, desiriog hitii to comtnuni- 
cate it to Kepler. Having recited the obsenratioiSs 
^e had made, he adds, ' we have the linost certaiii^ 
sensible decision and demonstratiofn of two grand 

auestions, which to this day have been doubtful^ and 
isputed among the greatest masters of reasoiK in the 
world. One is, that the planets in their own nature 
are opake bodies, attributing to Mercury what we 
have seen in Venus : and the other is, that Venus ne- 
cessarily moves round the Sun, as also Mercury and 
the other planets ; a thing fiilly believed, indeed, by 
Pythagoras, Copernicus, Kepler, and myself^ biit 
never yet proved, as now it is by ocular mspection 
upon Venus.* 

' In the Philosophical Transactions for the year 1792, 
are. published the results of a course of observations 
on the planet Venus, b^n in the year 1780, by Mh 
Schroeter, of LilienthaI,'Brem<eii • From thiese bbiser- 
vations, the author infers that Venus has an atind- 
sphere in someTretpeols similar to that of otir fcarth, 
and that it has mountains on its surfiice five or six 
times as high as those on the earth. Dr. Herschel, 
likewise, between the years '1777 and 1793, has made 
a great number of observations on this planet, accounts 
of which are given in the Philosophical Transabtions 
fot 1793. He says that the planet revolves about its 
axis,' but the time of its revolution is uncertain: that 
the planet's atmosphere is consideHrable : that the pla- . 
net has probably hills and inequalities oh its sur- 
face, but he has hot been able to see much of theni, 
owing probably to the great density of its atmosphere : 
with respect to the mountains of Venus, no eye, he 
says, which is not considerably better th^ his, or as- 
sisted by better instruments, will ever get a sight of 
them. He makes the ispparent diameter -of V^nus, at 
the mean distance of the earth, to be 18^.79, which 
makes Venus larger than the earth, instead bf b^ing 
less, as was generally supposed. 
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Advancing Spring profusely spreads abroad 
'flowers <n ail hacs, with sweetest fragrance stored; 
lllberBV she tpeads^tave gladdeas every plain. 
Delight, on tiptoe, bears her lucid train ; 
Sweet Hope, wi^ conspio^s brow, before her fli^s, 
Anticipating wealth from summer skies. 

Ip there has been a wedUim proponkm of easterly 
winds in the previQus part of the winter, the month 
of April may be -expected to be mild, with gentle 
showers ; thus afFordin^ to vegetables au abundant 
supply of n^diDerp nrhif^b m sq Iiulispeosably necessary 
to /Ihair existence. The nan^f thouaand tribes of 
W4t(ibhif ave not K«ily sll lormed from a few simple? 
substance^, but mjoy thte Kam^ suiB» v^etate iu ih^ 
3afn9 mMvmf akid «r0 SMfiplied with tli^ s$fie nu* 
trjflieot, U is, indf^df wood^rfal that all oi<der» of 
V(tff9tftb)e» a«e produced from four or fiye natural 
aposUnf^, ni. caloric, ligb^> water, ait,«ad carbon* 
How admifftble, lii^n, miiai tbe formAtion %4 those 
offl^oa im, which, Jby th^r p^cMliar Miions^ aJiall 
prodttoe such yafioMa. modifications of tbe9e sub^ 
^Qeos» jio a$ io fotm l^e .different colours, fint^f 
odours, tastes, Scc/of the vegetable kifstgfipm I How 
sarpifi^iiigmust be ibe progwss ^ vegmMn ! : How 
Web Jtb« «OQKioaiy.of mim'^ \ 

TJio arri/ral j6f the mc^lhw, ^y m this mo9t|i» 
mtnotiMes ibfe .approach of smuD^^t, 4od oow all 
j9ii|ilreAmm8ia^im«iri.9b^erful asplpt. The swallow 
tnbeV ol -aU others the most inoffcnsi v cy. h a rmle ss , 
"edtertaiiiipg and social ; all, except one species, attach 
ttiegiisplves to our liopses, amuse u? with thpir mi- 
^ioRSi MBigB, And marvdloi^s ^gility^ mi dear the 
wofgnaita and otiier troublesoine kwecls, which 
woqild, athefwise, much annoy and incommode us. 
Whoever contemplates the myriads of insects th^ 
M 2 
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sport in the sun-beams in a summer's evening in this 
Goantryj wil) soon be coiiTtoced ^o ^fhai, a rfegr^ our 
atmosphere would be choked with thein, were it 
not for the fnendly interposition of the swallow, tribe! 
Swallows are found in every countiy of the known 
world, but seldom remain the whole year in the same 
climate : 

Long, little wondVer^ be thy stay 

Vvithib our sea-girt Isle ! 
And Sumoier yield her softest sweets . , 

To pay thy pleasing toill ' 
And many a fresh returning year 
Again survey thy swift career ! . . 

And thy early note again 
Haply please the ruind swain. 
While * twittering o'er the straw-built shed' 
Thou 'wak'st him from his lonely bed!-. ds.siTaw* 

There are four i^pecies of the hinindines that vlstf 
Ei^land; they arrive in the following order : 

1. The cMmney swaUow (hirundo ru$tica) hmlds 
its nest generally in chimnies, in the inside, within 
a few feet of the top, or under the eaves of houses : 
it is curiously Constructed, of a cylindrical shape, 

{plastered with mud, mixed with straw and hair, and 
ined with feathers ; it is attached to the sides 6r cor* 
ners of the chimney, and > is sometimes a-foot in 
height, open at the top. Swallows soon become fa- 
miliar after they have been caught \ 

2. The house martin (Atrtmdo tif&ica), known bjritis 
white breast and black back, dossed with blue, visiU 
us in great numbers. It build» under the leavei of 
houses, or close by the sides of the tvindows ; aadiicrtl- 
structs its nest of mud and straw,ltfningit with feath^s. 

' One that had been taken and slightly wounded in the wii)g« 
ko as to prevent its flying away, sat for its portrait to Mr, Bew- 
ick : it remained on the bench while the wood-cut was en- 
graved , and, from its having bete fed by the band with ilies, 
while sitting, watched every motion ; and at every look of the 
^e, when pointedly directed towards it, ran close up to the 
graver, in expectation of a fresh supply of food. — {British Birds, 
vol. I, p. 264, 5.) - . 
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3. The 90nd mkrHn {hhrwido ripariq) is ; the 
smallest of our swallows^ as well as the teast hiune- 
roas of them. , It frequepts the steep^ sandy banks^ 
in the neighbourhood of viyimp in tibe sides of yAAch 
it makes deep faoles^ and pliices the nest at the ted: 
this is carelessly constructed of straw^ df}^^ jgfrass, and 
feathers. i^ * 

' 4. The mt/l Qwrundo apus) is the largest species^ 
ineasunng nearly eight inches in length. SwrRs krt 
almost continually on the wing ; they fly high^rj aifd 
wheel with bolder wing than ther swallows^ Witli 
which they rtever intermingle. "Tlife life bf the rfwifl 
seems to* oe divided into two ^xthfmes ; the one of 
the most violent elertion^ the btfier ^of perfect' inac- 
tibfi^ JFor they either' shoot through the air, or renfiain 
close in their Holes. Thdse'bircls build their hcsts fti 
Tofty steeples ^hd high'toWers, and 'sometimes under 
the arfches of bridges." 'Fhes\irift has been hoiiced at 
the 'Cape of Good Hope, and it |)rbbab]y visits tht 
more remote re^ohs of Asia. ' * 

The next bird which appears, is that sweet war- 
bler, the mot(mlla lu^dmay or nighiingale. 

. t .. ... f '. . , Within the grove's 

; Thidk fbijage perchW, she )k>ars her ^hoing Voicie^ - 
' New dee^yobwdeltr, still faryingthe'Striaii). - 

Although the nightingalie is common iti'this country, 
it never "visits the northern parts of biir j'sTarid, and 
is but. seldom seen in the^ western counties bf -De- 
vonshire aiid Cornwall. It leaves uis sometime in 
the month of August^ and makes its reguWr Vcturn 
Inthebeginrtlhg of April. The iji|Htingale is" sirp- 
posed, during that intervil, w visit the distant regions 
of Asia ; this is ptobable, as tliese birds do not winter 
in any part of Prance, Germany, Italy, Greece, 8cc. 
neither does it appearthat they stay in Africa, but are 
seen at all times in India, Persia, China, and Japan. 
TjSis* delightful songster is a solitary bird, and ' never 
. unites in flocks, like mapy of the smaller birds, but 
hides itself in the thickest par:t of the bushes, and 
sings, generally, in the night : 
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•r '-■ .. •■ •• SirwHl 

*• Th«v answer and provoVj^ each other^s tipngs — 
Wiui dLimush and capricious pas^gings, 
Atad movnifin tnasioa^ and wm jugijmg^ 



Ami one Imt pping soood note sjrefsl jthim MW^ 

StirrioK tbe fiir w^m BQcb II bwrinaiij^ 

rf haty niobld yoa close your eyeSy you might almost 



StirrioK tbe fur w^th bqcIi h b^many^ 
rf haty shobld yoa close ; 
Forget it was not daj ! ' 

IC^e pftaotieria whkl^ young birds :pra<:^aa tb^ soxigi 
^» learners, ia ^ cincum&t^cj^ oQt M ftU mepiUPoedi by 
foypf our ]Kiets«^ Tbis r^corj^ng, wblgb }iLats ^Qr t^o 
pr iw^e mombs^ 18 wdl knowjo to bird-oatobeTs^ 

Sd ia acicuratdy described b^ Ihe Hon, M)::.^Daioe9 
^^b^gtcm. — ^^Tbis firsi ^wy dpes not ^eiom to 
bav« tbe least rudiments of tbe luture spug ; but^ as 
ibe bird grows older and stronger, one may begin to 
ferceiye wbat tbe nestling i» aimii^ at/i Wbilst tbe 
iK^bolar is thus j9[idei|TQuring to form bis song* wbeo 
be if once sure 4>f a passage^ be commonly ri^isea 
his tone, which he drops agam wjiea he h nol ^ual 
ta -what be ia attempting ^ ^u^^ '^^ ^ siogcr raises 
his voice, when be not "only recoUects c^tain. parts 
of the tune with precision, but knows that he 
can execute thenu what tbe nestling is ^tpt thus 
thoroughly maaterof, he hurries over^ laweriM his 
toqie, aa u be did not wish to be beard» and conU npt 
yet satisfy himself/— <Piii. 2>* vol. Uiii,. part i, 

PUny^ in hi^ accounA of the nightingale, minutely 
describes the $tat^ of a learner of tb^t sp^cies^-iv 
5 The younger sort meditate and receive lessons for 
their imitation* Tbc^ schi»lar Hstena with great At- 
lentiox^ and repeats; and each i» mloai by tumSf 
An attempt to mend in a corrected passage may be 
perceived, and a kind of neprehensipn in the 
re^cber^* 

m I 1 . 1 ^ , ' I n 

^ Meditantur alls ianiorea^ yersusque, quos im^tentur, aCc!- 
piuiit. Ajidit discipiiia intentione magna, et reddit : Ticibnsque > 
reticeat. Intellig^uremendaitAcorrepiioy et in doceoie qusdam 
^orehensio. 
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' The tone of tbe nnghtingak (continued Mr, Bar- 
rington) is infinitely more mellow than that of any 
other bird, though at the same time, by a proper 
exertion of its mimical powers, it can be excessively 
brilliant. When this bird' mng iUiong round, in 
its whole compass, l have observed sixteen different 
beginnings and closes, at the same time that the in- 
termediate notes were commonly varied in their suc- 
cession, with such judgment as to produce a most 
pieasmg variety. 

^ Tbe^ next point of superiority in a nightingale^ is 
its continuance of ifong, without a pause, v^icb I 
bayjb observed sometimes, not to be less thaa twenty 
secondf. Wbenevfr respiration, however,^ bectaie 
necessary, it was taken with as much judgment its 
by an opera singer. But it is not only in tone and 
variety that the nightingale excels: the bird also 
'sings (if I may 'so express myself) wiih strperior 
Ittdgment and iB»t^. I have therefore cdmmoisly ob^ 
^serrol that 'my tiightihgalelbegan^softly, like the an* 
tient orators ; reserving '.its breath ; to sweH bertain 
ndtes^ jwhich by this means had a mos^ astonishing 
jeffectf and which eludes all verbal descripiion/—^ 
/P«i. IV. vol. Ixiii, pp. 285, 6.) 

Thomas War^n, m his delightful Ode^ ^entitled 
.^ TTie First of jfpril^' thus depicUsomie of the ap^ 
pearailces of nature at the lieginning df the month : ' 
Scarce a sickly straggling flower 
' Dedti tli^ rongh castle's rifted tower; 
Scarce the hai^y -priraroie peep& 
From the dark dell's entaaglcd steeps; 
' O'er the field of waving broom . 
Slowly shoQtsttiegplden blookn: . 
•••: . i:- .;«•.:., i-; ■,' .-■ ' ' ' -.« ."• 

. : ;. And, .l»ot by.fitsi tbe farzefcla4 dale . 

., . Tinctures the oransitorv sale* » i 

While from the shrubbT/s naked maze. 
Where the Tegetable blaze . , , " 

Of Flora's brightest 'broidery shbne/ 
Every chequered chartki is flown; 

' A nightingale caged by Mr. Barrington. 
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'■• Bvum thai the UlackPW ^ ^^^ • 
Its bttJTStin^ (9in9 in qtoti^rs.bJue. 

ScaoC along tbe rid^ laii4 
The beam their iiew.buninmlM> expmd : 
IJm freab-tnmed kol frith tender blttAfes 
Th^^ tbe »propiting Ai(fl(esi| shftdest 
Frii)|giO£ ibe fore^iSi devious e^gfiy , 
Hal^robed appears the ^owfAom hedge ; 
Or to tbe distant eye displa3rs 
Weakljr green its buddiDg spini|«. 

That beautiful little bird, the wryneck fJWi^ ^^^ 
quiUa)^ makes ks appearance about the middle <if the 
mcpiith, preceding the* cuckoo by ^ few days. Its 
f6od <)oiMi6ts of anta kni olhermseets^ of whidh it 
finds great ^abmidaM^ lodged in the bark andcretieta 
of trees^s ■ ■ : 

Tbttoudrafs nowenJSfery tree 
( ' ' ^gacmhAsa— «iM>4wv. 
The well koo^wp: any of 4he euixkaf candru^ U fatard 
soon aftor (the nwyiiecky ondiceaaeailfae'ktterffi 
June ; iia atay h slrarl^dlHl.ddioufikaaflibenjg i»d;io 
qittt ;thik jsauntry aariy in i Jolyi. )G«ckoo§ 'iraild lio 
nest, and>whiil ta mAaeiextraoadiaiaiy^ the ismakidah 
poiita :hfr ^adiitafy egg in ihe neait of amother bird, 
by whom it is hatct^.. The ^leat isbe chooaea io^ 
this, purpoaei isgeniarflJUy the hedgo^sfiarrow'a, tbouj^h 
abe oocaaionaUy raaortaito that ^f itfee tMdcffWagtailV 
titlaik^ &e« This fakd fliea from ihcdge tohMlge^ 
and 

(SHigskeridfoeong 

MondtonooByrKet aitaety JMwr baiey luiw there ; 

HerselC h^'ranely.Hen* 

' The cuckoo be^ns early i^ the )9ea$cin« with the in- 
terval of a minor third ;-Jiit bird then proceeds to a 
major third, next to ^ JmMh; 4hefi ffifih; after 
which his voice breaks out without attaining a mmor 

* The structure of this bird's ^oi^e i^ very riamarkable ; it 
is of considerable leogjtbi of a cjliedrical foron^ fupd capable of 

being p»gH*^H fnrw^r^ ^ anf^ draw n intn \% & VtH flt£^in; ^ jg fttf» 

nished with a bP»y anbstanc* mi, «ba endf flvMi which it secufes 
its preji and brings it to its mouth. 
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9txth*'—(For BUAiy tsuribtis {Particulars relative to this 
bird, see Phih IV- voh Ikxvifl, p*. 2fI0.287.)' 

Heywood» iia bis Epigraa^ 'Xtf Use/ K^, al- 
ludes to this remadoibleeifoiiBistfliice): 

Jn ^priU, the /coocpacoii wig her jtm^ kShT^f^ % 

At first ^ ko(hco9^ kahcoOf sing siiU can $hed^. 

At hit kookkf kooke^kgokc; six 1uiokes^tQimi$,hoo^. . 

The scheoHtoy, j^si^dViog m die weif6<fy 

StaMt'thyctaitUNitf^oio^tohesry " 
Aiid^tiAit&te»tlrf ky. XM04V. 

The other atimoMt^bMsf of passive wdiicB arrive 
this mcfi^ilh;^ nfake theli* a^pean^ee iff tftre flowing 
order: the ring-ottStr(ftirdU^ torgi^o^ttO, the rl^-start 
{matfuUla paosnicums^gi frequenting old wa^s and; 
ruinous edifiites; ibeyelktvi^iimsa {fnotaeilla tBoddlus) ; 
the swift, adveadf aoiMsed';' the wfaitetlyroat (m^fociZJa 
«/foa») ; tKfe' erass^hoppet lark (dtonilc MiJfeKi^, the 
smallese of the lark kind'j and,, lastly,, the willow- 
wren, which frequents hedges and shrubberies, and 
feeda oaiosectsi,; in- i»eai|gh of wbihth^fil i8r(pnlinUU]y 
running up and down small branches of treesr«. . ; 

The tenants of the air, are,, in this month, busily 
employed in. £atming their temporary hai»U«tkM|%. and 
in rearing and maintaining their offspring. Their 
iiMe of) boiUiiig, tlve matevialft^lhe^Us«i tf'Welf as 
tbft sitaatiiipis they selee^ < are at^ ^noua it» the 'dif^ 
finest IdiKkoi bitds, and are all admiftAty^adtti^t^il 
toithdir^sefeial waatyiind necessiiie^ / 



\ IoaQdchi^iljrioit(ic/i)vildandiaQUKitai»6i»sdi»U 
Itod. Its liaVits are aimifar to thbsf of tbe blackbir^^i 

* This bird is often heard in the thid^ of a thick c6y^tt taotter 
ft;p^ilt^^iMi«hsteril^gp^nrciilP(»f cAtf, cha^tka^^likc^Tk lei^ks o^ 
•9^1009 asiit'ifiidiatiifbed^ iittivgdiiBfbretbe paaasagtirArdttiltiM 

911; fikulks m hedgeii abd uTick bp^hevfind ifuna like a jOMMif^ 
tt»Votig;fi the bottbmr of tie th'drfis; eV&ding tbe'siehtr The tbnfs 
oJPtMcd^bM ii^tfab'spriil^^re sofir;t^Mn«iii^^ 
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$oQie to tfte fafillj*bedg< 
Nesding repfur, imd to the tbioket soipe;. . . • . 
.Soniie tp'^theriuleprotectionof the tbora* , , 

. Commit thefr feeble offspring:' the cleft t^^ 
Offers its kind concealment to n few, . i 

Their food its insects, and its moss their nests. 
Others apart, far ifi tiie grassy diile, 
Or rooghenihg tnrtte, their huoiible texture .weave. 
But most in woodland solitudes delight. 
In unfrequented glooms, or shaggy Minks, 
Steep, and. divided by a babblinibrook. 
Whose m^urmurs soothe .theni,aU. the live^loiig day, 
Wheo by kind 4uty fixed. Among the roots-. 
Of hazel, pendant o'er the plaintive streamy : 
They frame the first foundation of their domes; 
Dry sprigs of ^«es, in artful fabric laidy 
And boiind with, clay toesth^r. Now '^is nppight 
But restless hurry thro' uie busy air. 
Beat by unnumbiered win^. The swallow sweeps . 
'The slimy pool, to build his banging house 
Intent^ And often, from the caretess back ... 

^ . Of her^«Dd flocks, a thousand tugging y^ . 

•Pluck jiair.imd wool; and oft, when unobserved, 
' Steal froin the bam a straw : till soft and warm, 
"Clean and complete, their habitation grows. 

: uMwttt the middle of this months the bittern {ardjea 
siellarU) 

^' ' konif albilg the sounding miursh. 
Mist with the cries of Heron and MkUard har^ 

irhb~b<dk>w jbootmngDoise is made during the nigfat 
in thfi; breeding .seasoni frpoi its swamoy . retreats; 
Ttsiwmi^ %^ end df the months the black-cap >i(iii»4 
taciBa atricapillo) begins: its song. This bird! has 
usually^ says Mr. White^ a fiill, sweety deeg^iqud, 
and wild pipe ; yet the strain is of short continuance^ 
wd its motions desultory. In Norfolk the blaek-cap 
is termed the moqk-nigbtingalei. ^ 
^ Tbe progress of vegetauon isLg€;neral andxapid 
Iflulhis momh. The bloaspms of trees present to ibe 
eye a most ao-eeable speptacle^ particularly in tb9Se 
edtmties wJiiclT abound with orchards. The bUqc-! 
^^^fft tl?f?«W ^wa) is.the first V^b^t prta fpf* 
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its flowers; a host of otherB follow^ among which 
may be named the ash (/rourtmia eaeceltior)^ ground-' 
ivy (glecoma hedaraceaj, the box-tree {huxus semper- 
virens), the pear-tree (pgrus communis), the apricot^ 
the peachy nectarine^ the wild and garden cherry, and- 
the pluin; gooseberry and currant trees; the haw- 
thorn (craiagus oxycantha)^ the apple-tree (pj^riis- 
fnabis saiiotts)^ and the sycamore {acer pseudo-pla- 
tanus.) These eleeant blossoms, while they yield the 
most exquisite dehght to the fervent admirer of the 
beauties of . nature, afford to the moralist a never* 
failing source of the most pleasing reflections : — 

Eair pledges of a fmitful tree, 
•Wbj doyoQ fall so fast? 
Your date is aot so past. 
But YOU may stay yet here avrhile, 
To olush and gently smile ; 
And go at last. 
What! were you bom to be 
An hour or two's delight; 
And. so to bid good night ? 
Twas pity Nature brought you forth 
Merely to show your worth. 

And lose you quite. 

But you are lovely Leaves, where we 

Majr read how soon things have 

Their end, though ne'er so brave : 
And after they have shown their pride, 

Like you awhile they glide 

Into the grave. hirrick. 

The elm {uhnus campestris), the beech Cf^l^gus syU ^ 
vaticaj, and the larch i^pinus-laiix rubrajt are now in 
JuU le({f. Many and lovely are the flowers which are 
showered, in profusion, from the lap of April : 

The joncfttt/ loads with potent"breath the air, 
And rich in golden glory nods ; there too, 
Child of the v^ind, dnemoni delights ; 
Or, in its scarUt robe of various dies, 
Ranunculusy reflecting ^veiy ray ; 
The po/^an^Ato, and with pradent head 
The crowrhhnperial, ever oent on earth, 
Favouring her secret rites and pearly sweets. aiDLAKE. 
N 
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Dfber flowccs .which ailom our fiskb, at: diis time, 
are the ch^cq^uered daffodil (iritittsftOi mehagriay; the 
priioroaf $ the cowslip (primiila verU) ; the oael^oo 
^owir fcardamne prutensisj ; and the harebell (l^s^ 
cwitim wm script^i). The yellow atac of Bf tliK 
lehem Vimz»<io^a&f» hitman J m woods | tbn Y^rnal 
squill fidUa vernaj ampoe roaniime rocks $ and 
the wood sprrel /boDafia acetaseUa), are now in luU 
flower. 

Varioufi kipds of insects ace seen ^ sportksig iathe 
sttjVibeans/ and livingjjtheir ^ little hour/ Spideia' 
webs are c^erved on the surface of the gKHnid $ 
the iulm terrestris appears^ and the death- wat^h /ter» 
hes pulsatoriusj beats ^ early in the month. Abotit 
this time the wood -ant (Jomnca herculeandj b^ins 
to construct its large conical nest, frequently two 
feet or more in height, and formed chiefly of fir* 
leaves and other dry vegetable fragments. The nest 
is internally distributea into several paths or tubes, 
converging towards the central part, and opening ex- 



ternally : in the middle or centre reside the young, or 
larvae, which are nursed by the neutral ants, and are 
occasionally brought to the surface, in order to be 
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more within the inHuence of the air and sunshine for 

a certain time, after whiqh they are again conveyed. 

1 Ttiis cKminutive insect, which occasions so much alarm to 
the superstttipus^ is qf a whit^h colQar, and is found, during 
the summer months^ in houses, particularly ^lere the wainscot 
is in any way decayed. The Ipng-K^ontinued sound, which it 
makes, exactly resembles the ticking of a watlib, and ift eonti- 
dered by Mr, Perham to he itf)ai(%OQS.lQ the cail gf bicds ^ 
their mates during the breeding season. 

Then woe He to those in tl^e ^Miae who are sjpl^y 

For, sure as a gun,, thc^ will give up the aboftt» 

If the maggot cries click, when it scratches. tbe.]|Oftt t 

But a kettle of scalding4iqt w»ter injected. 

Infallibly cures tlie ti|i&jer i^^Ssc^ ; 

The ometi is broken, Ujie danger is Avtr, 

The 9iaggot will dieiaiMltjb^Bid^wiU reaver. , sifiFT. 



tp^the fcottom or centres Wftten fuH^gdMrii) Vbey 
eiivdop themsc^tQs in .o?il', whlite, tiikcn ^intif. in 
wftidk they uitder^ their change imo ohiyial)^' «id 
at length edneHge in their comfmte fovdi. Tfe. nnks 
and feiHakitt frexvihged, knd thefeoiides w« iiraoh 
fan^ger than the ihafos. A tJbHpub chcinnsiancie is 
f«cordcd by Mr. BFngley, of the horse'^enmet or great 
ifUl^mty which be supposes to he the same ^th the 
species just smmttoned. * A gentleman of Canibridge 
one day ItimairkM an ant dragging along what^ with 
relpect to its ritrength^ ihight be denominated a piete 
of timber. Otheirs were severally employed, each in 
its own waiy« Presently this little creature came tio an 
ascent^ where the weight of the wood seemed for a 
while to overpower hira : be did not r6iiiain long per- 
plexed with it; for three or four others, observing 
his dilemtito, came behind and pushed it up. As 
soon, however, as he had got it on level ground, they 
left it to his caie, and went to their own work. The 
piece he was drawing happened to be considerably 
thicker at one end than the other. This soon threw 
the poor fellow into a fresh, difficulty i he unluckily 
drajgged it between two bits of wood. Aftef seyerfil 
frumess efforts, finding it would not go through, he 
adopted the pnly mode that even a reasonable being, 
in simitar circumstances^ could have t^ken ; he came 
behind it, pulled it back again, st^d turned it on i4s 
edge ; when, running again to the other end, it passed 
through without the least difficulty/ 

The shell •snail comes out in. troops ; the stinging* 
fly fcpnops cabsiirms) and the red-ani ifonnkarubraj 
appear. The rtiole-ciricket fgfyllus gryllofalmj is the 
most remarkable of the insect tribe seen aoout this 
time. It measures more than two inche9 in length, 
and burrows under ground in the manner of ''a 
mole; its fore legs are excessively strong, and its 
broad feet are divided into several sharp daw- shaped 
segments. The mole-cricket emerges from ^ts sub- 
terraneous -Tetfeats Only by night, and feeds on vege- 
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tables ; devouring the young roots of grasses, com, 
'and various esculent pladts, and conamittihg great de- 
vasUtion in gardens. The black s]ug ( Umax ater J 
abounds at this seascm. The blue fiesb*fly (muaca 
vondtoria), the cabbage butterfly fpapUid brassicte), 
and the dragon-fly (^Iwllula), are frequently observed 
towards the end of the month. The great variegated 
Ubelkila (Kbellula varia of Shaw), which appears,' 
- prindpalbf, towards the decline of summer, is an ani- 
mal of singular beauty : its genei^al length is iabout 
three inches from heaa to tail, and the wings, when 
expanded, measure nearly four inches from tip to tip. 
Fish, in quest of food, leave their winter retreats, 
i and again become the prey of the angler : . 

Beneath a willow long forsook, 
Th^ fiiher seeks his customed nook ; 
And bursting through the crackling sedge. 
That crowns the current's cavemed edge, 
He startles from the bordering wood 
The bashful ivi^d-^fticAi's early brood. 

Dry weather is still acceptable to the farmer, ^ho is 
employed in sowing various kinds of grain, and seeds 
for fodder, as buck-wheat, lucerne, saintfoin, clover, 
&c. The young corn and springing grass, however, 
■ are materially benefited by occasionafshowers. What 
a charming picture of rustic employments, at this 
season, has Bloomfield given us in his ^Spring!' 
Giles's morning walk to his accustomed labours is 
thus beautifully described : 

His own shrill matin joined the various notes 
Of nature's music, from a thousand throats : 
The blaehtHrd strove with emulation sweet, 
" And Echo answered from her close rea«at; 
The sporting white-throaty on some twig's-end borne, 
Poured hymns to freedom, and the rising morn ; 
Stopt in her song, perchance, the starting thnah 
Shookawhittihomerfromtheblack-thombuih, " 
. Where deohdropi thick as earfybl(»9om$hungt 
And trembled at the minstrel iweetlv sung. 
Across his path, in either grove to hide. 
The timid rabbit scouted by his side ; 
Or pheasant boldly stalked along the road, 
Whose gold and purple tints alternate glowed. 




THIS month was so called by Romulus from r»- 
speet to the senators and nobles of his city, who were 
named Majores; as the following month Was termed 
Junius J in honour of the youth of Rome, in honorem 
juniorumf who served him in tb« war: others de- 
rive May from Maia, the mother of Mercury, sacri- 
fices being offered to her on the first of this month. 
^ May must b^ drawn with a sweet and amiable coun- 
tenance, dad in a rob^ of white and green, em- 
broidered with daffadlHes, hawthorn, blew-bottels ; 
upon his head a garland of white, damask, and red 
roses ; in one hand a lute, upon the fore- finger of 
the other a nightingale, with the sign GeminV — 
/TencAom, p.418, 19.) 

^ The pletsaoxl month of ^9kf% they (the Saxons) 
termed tri-wWd^ because in that moneth they began 
to milke their kine three times in the day.' — (Vers^ 
teganj p. 60.) 

N2 - 
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1. — MAY-DAY. 

Antiently, all ranks of people went out a mak- 
ing early on the first of this month. ' The juvenile 
part of both sexes, in the north,- were wont to rise a 
litle after midnight, and walk to some neighbouring 
wood, accompanied with music and the blowing of 
horns; where they break down branches from the 
trees, and adorn them with nosegays and croums of 
flxmers. When this is done, they return with their 
booty homewards, about the rising of the sun, and 
make their doors and windows to triumph in the 
flowery spoil. The after part of the day is chiefly 
spent in dancing round a tall pole,' which is called a 
May-|}ofe; .which being placed in a corivenienl 
part of the village, stands there, as it were, con«- 
secrated to the goddess ' of flowers, without the 
least violation offered it in the whole circle of the 
year/ 

One of our owi:} poets thus mentions the May-pole 
ceremonies :— 

Your May-pole deck with flowery coronal ; " 

Sprinkle the flowery coronal with wine ; 

And in the nimble-footed gatliardy all* 

Shepherds and shepherdesses, lively join. 

Hither from village sweet, and hamlet fair, 

From bordering cot and distant glen repair : 

Let yoath indulge its sport, to eld^ bequeath m care. 

Vfiih heel so imnble wear the springing grassi 
To ' shrilling bagpipe, or ta tinkling brass ; . , 
Or foot it to the reed. 

Old John Stow tells us, that on May-day in the 
morning, * every man, except impediment, would 



Old age. 
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walk into the sweet meadows and green woods, there 
to rejoice their spirits with the beauty and sayour of 
sweet flowers, .and with the harmony of birds prais- 
ing God in their kind/ Hepry VIII rode a moy-* 
ing from Greenwich to Shooter's Hill; with his 
Queen Katherine, accompanieid by many lords and 
ladies. 

In Herrick's Hesperides are the following allusions 
to May-day customs : — 

Come, my Corinoa, come : and comming, marke 
How each field turns a street ; each street a park 

Made green and trimmed with trees: see how 

Devotion gives each house a bough, 

Or branch; each porch, each doore, ere this. 

An arke, a tabernacle is 
Made up of white- thoroe, neatly enterwove* 
* ♦ * 

A deale of youth ere this is come 
Back, and with white-thorne (aden home, 
Same have dispatched their cakes and crieamc, 
Before that we have left to dreame. 

The Mayday ceremonies are merely a relic of 
heathen customs; as the Romans on the four last 
days of Aprils and on the first of May, held their 
FioraUay or games in honour of Flora, the goddess of 
fruits and flowers. 

1.— SAINT PHILIP and SAINT JAMfiS THE LESS. 

Philip was born at Bethsaida, near the sea of Ti- 
berias, the city of Andrew and Peter. Of his pa- 
rents and trade the Gospel takes no notice j though 
he was most probably a fisherman. He was one of 
the first disciples, and an apostle^ John i, 43— 47« 
There are but few passages relating to him in the 
history of the Gospel. In the distribution of the 
several provinces made by the apostles, we learn 
that Upper Asia was the country assigned to him \ 
and that he also preached and planted Christianity 
in Scythia, where he obtained many converts, whom 
he baptized into the profession of the Christian 
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ftkb^ PhtKp atio peHbrnied ieytml mirAcles, in 
codrfimMioti of his tniMlon } h«atitlg diteM6i', d(spG»»» 
sfeMlDg deemons, seftling churches, and appokrtiiig 
them guides and itiinisters. Having for maoj yea^ 
fiMcctssfully dificharged the duties of the apostaNe 
office, towards Ihe close of bis life^ he loame to Hier^ 
apolis, a city of Phrygia, now called by the Turks 
F^mfoie KfUM* In Phrygia it vtras that thi« apostle 
is said to have suffered martyrdofti, by beiDg fastened 
to a crossy and stoned to death* 

James the Lesa, called also. James the Just, and 
by the apostle P^xul James, the Lord's brother^ 
Gal. i, 19, was the son of Joseph, afterwards hus- 
band to the Virgin Mary, as is probable by his first 
wife. Hence tl^ blessed' Virgin ia called Mary, the 
mother of James and Joses. Matt, xxviii^ 56* 
And by Mark, chap« xv, 40, the mother of Jsunes 
the Less, and of Joses, and of Salome ; and the same 
person is called the mother of Jesus, John xix, 25. 
There is no menjtion in the Scriptures of the place of 
his birth, or of his trade, or way of life> before he^as 
called to be a disciple and apostle, nor any particular 
account of him during our Saviour's life. After 
our Lord's resurrection, he was honoured with a 
manifestation of his Master, 1 Corinth, xv, 7* — 
sAfter that, he was seen by James. This apostle 
wrote the canonical Epistle of James. He suffered 
martyrdom in the farmer part of the year 62, in 
the ninety-sixth year of his age. The Scribes and 
Pharisees, bearing a mortal ))atred to St. James, 
hurried him up into a gallery of the temple, and 
attempted to make him renounce the Gospel before 
the assembled multitude. Instead^ however, of de- 
nying Christ, he made a public confession of him 
before the people, who , almost unanimously cried 
out Hosanna to the Son oj DanAdl This so en- 
raged the Jews, that they threw him headlong from 
the high place where he ^tood. Not being quite 
dead, however, he prayed to Grod to forgive his 
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mufderers. This prayer doubly enraged his malicious 
persecutors, and one of them, 9i fuller by professioD, 
immediately despatched him with his staff. 

3. — INVENTION OF THR CROSS, 

The Romish church celebrates this day as a festi- 
val, to commemorate the hwention or finding of the 
cross, Helena, the mother of Constantine the Great, 
being warned in a dream to search for the cross of 
Christ at Jerusalem, went thither, and employed 
fnanj^ days at Golgotha in digging for it. After 
opening the ground to a great depth, she found three 
crosses, which Helena concluded were the crosses of 
our Saviour, and the two malefactors who were cru- 
cified with him. Being at a loss, however^ to ascer* 
ta?n which was the real cross of Christ, she ordered 
them all to be applied to a dead person. Two of them, 
as the legend relates, had no effect; but the third 
raised the corpse to life, which was not only a pro- 
bable sign, but an absolute demonstration to Heima, 
that that was the cross she so diligently sought. No 
sooner was the secret discovered, than every one was 
anxious to procure a piece of it ; so great was this 
desire, that in the time of Paulinus, a disciple of 
St. Ambrose, and Bishop of Nola, in the year 420, 
there were more reliques of the cross than there was 
of the original wood. And that venerable father 
asserts^ that it was miraculously augmented : ^ It very 
kindly afforded,' says he, * wood to men's importu- 
nate desires, without any loss of its substance.' 

6. — JOHN EVANGELIST, A. P. L. 

John the Evangelist, so called from the Greek 
term EviyytAof) the messenger of glad tidipgs, was 
a Galileap by birth, the son of Zebedce and Salome, 
the younger brother of James, but not of him that 
was surnamed the Just^ and who was the brother of 
our Lord. His brother James and he were surnamed 
by Jesus, the Sons qf TTmnder, meaning the princi- 
pal ministers of the Gospel, and John was more en- 
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dcared to him than^hy of Mt <ii0di)te8. After veienili^ 
ing some time Mrith the Vifgin Mary in bis faoisw at 
Jerusalem, to whose care she was committed 1^ oar 
Saviour probably till she died, he travelled to preach 
the Gospel in Asia Minor, and was perhaps the 
founder of the seven churches in Asia, Ephesus, 
Smyrna, &c. mentioned in his Apocalypse* From 
Ephesus he was carried prisoner to Rome upon ac* 
count of the doctrines he taught there. John^ was 
condemned to be thrown into a cauldron of boiling 
oil, but, being miraculously preserved, he came out 
of it alive. This circumstance took place before the 
^e of Latina, ante port. lat. ; hence the abbrevia- 
tion, ji« P, L. After tlus, he was banished to the 
isle of Patmos, where he wrote his Revelations ; but 
being recalled by the Emperor Nero, he returned to 
£phesus, £^nd there penned his three Epistles. Lastly, 
he composed bis Gospel, to supply the omissions of 
the other evangelists, some few years before his deaths 
He survived to the reign of Trs^n, and di^d about 
90 years of age. 

15. — ROOATIbN StrNDAY. 

This day takes it)9 name from the Latin tent) r6^ 
gU^f to ask $ because, on the thfed subsequent days, 
supplications were appointed by Matnertus, Bishop of 
Vienna, in the year 469, to be offered up ^ith fasting 
Id God, to avert some particular calamities that threat- 
ened his diocess. 

19. — ASCENSION DAY, Otl HOLY THURSDAY. 

From the earliest times, this day tvas set apart to 
commemorate our Saviour's ascension mib heaven. 
All processions on this, and the ^rec6ding rogaticMI ^ 
days. Were abolished at the reformation; yet^ in 
order to retain the • perambulations qf the cif cutis of 
parishes/ Elizabicth enjoined the following ordi- 
nances t First, that the people should once a«^year, 
natiiely on this day^ walk about the parishes, with 
the .curbte, and other substantiat inhabitants, as 
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Uflualy Jud at their return to church mtkethtap eom- 
motk pnmn. Secondly^ thatt the curate in tho89 
perambtdetioQt> shouUy at. certaia ounTeiuefit pkicetj 
admonish all those who accompanied him to k«- 
tum thanks to the Ahnighty for the pvosjpeet tlMcy 
had of God's bctiefits^ ,and for the increase of Ym 
fmita upon ,the fiaoe of the eaith; and sing some, 
psidm suitable to the oceasion. Xt the close he was 
to proneuooe this demmciation: Cmsed be. he wha^ 
ttamUfieihihe bmndsy ^.qfUs neig^boye^ In Loa- 
don» OB th}^ day^ the mini^er^ accompanied by the 
d^uDehwardens^ and a number of boyii with wands, 
walks in prooessioh, and heats th^bemiisoixhe parisb% 
But this is not always pcactiscd, nor in every yern^, 

19««»^SAINT I>17NSTAN<. 

DuBstan was a native of Glastonbory, a^d nobl}ii 
descended; Elphegus^ Bishop of Wincherar^ and 
Athelm^ Archbishop of Canterbury, being his uncles; 
he was also related to King AtbeUun. Hewafl^ a 
skilful painter, musician, and an excellent fooger and 
refiner of metals: ^qualifications so much above tbe 

genius of the age in which be lived, that he wm 
rst reputed a conjurer, . and afterwards a saint. 
His uncle Atbelm recommended him to tjie court 
of Athelstan, where he continued for some time j 
but, disgusted with the life of a courtier^ he took the 
monastic habit, and retired to Glastonbury. Here 
he built for himself a small cell, 5 feet long, and 
2\ broad, with an oratory, adjoining the wall of the 
^reat church dedicated to the Virgin Mary. ^ In this 
hermitage he spent his time in.prayer amd fiasting; 
he had also his hours 'for manml labour^ in which 
be manufactured crosses, vials, and sacred Ttst* 
xpents: he also painted and copied good booka* 

Dupstan was promoted to the see of Worcester 
by King Edgar; be was afterwards Bishop of Lon« 
don, and Archbishop of Canterbury. 'He died in 
988, in the 64th vear of his age^ and m the 27th bf 
bii. atebiiepiscopsu dignity. ^ He was supcessivdy^ 
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confessor to Edred, Edwy, Edgar, and. Edward, < 
kmgs of the West Saxonsj and was bold enough to 
reprove bis royal masters, if they transgressed the 
bounds of decorum. Edgar having been guilty of a 
scandalous crime, the Archbishop enjoined him . a 
Seven years* penance, during which term he was 
never to nirear his crown, was to fast twice a week, 
to give lai]ge alms, and to found a nunnery : the 
king submitted to all these conditions, and endowed 
a rich monastery of nuns at Shaftesbury. In 973 the 
term of the penance expired, and Edgar was re- 
crowned by Dunstan. The monks relate, that he 
made himself a bell at Glastonbury, all of iron, at 
his .own foi^ ; that his harp played spontaneously 
without a touch ; and that Satan appearing to him 
in the diape of a beautiful female, he took this lady 
by the nose with a pair of red-hot tongs. 

19. — QUEEN CHARLOTTE BORN. 

Her present Majesty (Princess Oharlottcf, of Meek- 
I.enburgh Strelitz) was born on the 19tb of May, 
1744; but her birth- day is celebrated on the 18th of 
January. , 

26. — AUSTIN. 

This English apostle^ as he is termed, was com- 
missioned by Pope Gregory the Great to convert 
the Saxons. He was created archbishop of Canter^ 
bury in 556^ and <]ied about the year 610. 

27. — VENERABLE BEDB. 

^ Bede was born at Yarrow in Northumberland, in 
673, and afterwards instructed in the Greek and 
Latin languages, :in which he made a surprising 
mpfieiency. He was author of several very learned 
philosophical and mathematical tracts ; as^ also, 
of long and laborious comments on the Scriptures. 
His grand work, however, is the Ecclesiastical 
History, of the. Saxons. Being a monk, he studied 
iU' his. xell, where ; spending more hotirs, and to 
better purpose than most of the monks did^ it was re* 
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ported that hfi: never left it. So much attached was 
lie to his retirement, that he would not quit it for,any 
preferment at Bom^, to which the pope had often in* 
vited him. . Bede has obtained the title of Venerablef 
for his profound learning and unaffected, piety, and 
not on account of any celebrity for miraculo^ .and 
angelic operations. 

29.— WHIT-SUNDAY. 

On Whit-Sunday, or White'Sunday, the Catechu'- 
mens, who were then baptized, as well as those who 
h^d been baptized before at Easter, appeared, in the 
antient church, in white garments. The Greeks, for 
the same reason, call it Bright Sunday; oa account 
rofihe number of bright white garments which were 
then worn. The name of this Sunday, in the old 
Xatin church, was Dominica in AUns, as was the 
.Sunday next after Easter, otf the same occasion. 
On this day, the Holy Ghost descended upon the 
apostles apd other Christians, in the visible appear- 
ance of fiery tongues. 

29.— KING CHAHLBS II RBSTORBD. 

On the 8th of May, 1660, Charles II was, pro- 
claimed in London and Westminster, and afterwards 
throughout his dominions, with great joy and uni- ' 
versal acclamations. On the 16tn he came to the 
Hague; the 23d he embarked with bis two brothers 
for England, and landed at Dover on the 25th, where 
he was received by General Monk, and some of the 
army. He was then attended by numbers of the 
nobility and gentry to Canterbury, and on the. 29th 
he made his magnificent entry into London. This 
day is also his birth- day. 

In som& parts of England it is^ customary for the 
common people to wear oak leaves covered with leaf- 
gold in their hats, in commemoration of the con- 
cealment of Charles II in an oak tree, after the 
battle of Worcester. In this tree, not far from 
Boscobel House^ the king and bis companion Colo* 
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!*fl Cribs feidipfca. When ^they thoufeht it ho teirier 
iHe Hb T^in«in faihe hoasfe j cKmbing up by ttife 
ffehfoon >addSr, and the faTbily giving them Victuah 
«>h %^tft«^bbok. Tbis tree was some tHne laftcrwarife 
Mdosed with a brick wall, «nd the fdflcmxng inscrip- 
^Hdh, t«(i 'a mai'HIe tablet, placed over'the doot^ 

** Felicissiman arborem aufuh in asylum 
potentissiibi^RegisCifTtiii H, Tkm O. M. per 
iquetft i>i^B ^^gBtttt liie cveaoeiie vtmH, 
tmm m perpetuam rii iantie ipeinonam^ 
(jiiaih specimen firmfe In reges fidei, muro 
-cinctam posterb xommendant Basilias et 
■Jatia Fitzherbeit. 

QueMin amka Jovi'' 
'From this tree Charles carried •ome aoonra, ^and 
bfat i&fim himself in St. Janes'^s Park, ^faere be 
tdok ^pleasure in watering them. The original «oak 
^long since paid the debt of natme, and ks flatfk 
M Sttd to be supfriied by a Ibriyiiig |daiU. 

' Blest Charles then to an oak his safety oii^es^ 
The BOTAL OAKy which now ki songs shifll linfo, 
Until it rei^ch :to Heaven with its bonghs; 
Boughs that fbr loyalty shall garlands gire. 

't'he litig's strange dress 6n this occasion is thus 
'described in a nofe to his oum Naratite of his wonder- 
Tfiil Escape, : pp. 29'3 1 . ' He wore a Very gf easy old 
gfey steeple-crowned hat, with the brims tufned up^ 
without lining or 'hatband : a^reen doCh cbat^ thread- 
taVe, even to the threads being wo^n White^ aiid 
iiteeches of the, same. With long knees down to the 
^3Tter; with an old lisathem doublet^ a pair of White 
iHannei stockings next to his legs, Wfaic^ thekin^ 
^aid w^re his boot stockings, their tops'b^ing cut off 
to prevent .their beii^ disco veredj and upon 'them a 
t^air of old green yam stockings, all worn and 
darned at the knees^ with their feet ciit off;, his 
*hpes wer6 old, all slashed for the «ase of his teet> 
and full of gravel ; ^e had an old coarse shirty 
patched both at the neck and hands ; be "bad. iK> 
gloves, but a long thorn stick, not Very strong, "bat 
crook^ three or four several ways^ in his hand ; 
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hv^ hj^n c|U ajbort up to bisi eara^ and bands oplapr^d j 
timnwyesty refusing to have afiy g^oyea^ wbeAram^ 
l^dfeitome Qfiei:ed him fkomt^^ as a);so to change 1;^ 
9hckJ ' ' ■". 

3J0^3U-rT-^BiV-MONDAT anff WlttT-TU^DAY. 

Tb^ da)i;8 are obaerved as feaU^S| for the aamf 
if^soa a& tfaie Monday and Tuesday in Easter. Thaic 
rdigiqua. chs^Eacter^ however,, is aiaiQSi; obsolete* 9ni^ 
tfjifijf 9xe, now kept as hplidaysi^ in which the Iqwec 
^la^fl^ still puKue their favourite diversions. 

f ThMe ^7tt£«i^ ales at thU Uw of the year (obseKV^ 
1^. piouf^O ^. Po^uct^ecl iui the foUowbg manwi^ i 
J^wq persons aos ohosex^ prevbi^sly tq, the. meeting^ 
tq i^ lqr4 and ladj^ of the alie, wha ^eas. as auitab^ 
4& tbe3f G^ tp uie cbjEuactera th^^ aasu^. J^ 
krp empty/ hsi^" qr sam&s^ch buildmgj^ is pj^oyidfa 
f^ the Iqro's^ hal{> ^nj^ filted. up Vfith^ seat^ to, 9(7^?!^* 
9pdat& the cooipstfij^ Her^ tlfi^y assemble to dance 
aip^ regale in the best, qiamer (heir qircums^nce^ 
and place ^ will affor^ *,. aim eapl^ youog fellp^iiv: t**^^ 
his ladv with a ■i;ibbon or favour. The lord and lady 
hqncs^H^ the hall with their pcesencegi attei;i[di?d| by 
ib^ ujiwrndk sfwrd'h^^^r pprse-be^^er^ aa4 i9ia^9^ 
bearer, wttii Ifheir sevipiai badges oa ensigna of 
office. They have likewise a train-bearer or page, 
and a &Hp| Qnrjfi^er, diceat if^ia jpaily^^soi^i^ jaclult, 
whose ribaldry and gesticulation contribute not a 
Utde to the entertflinmeni oi soxne* part dr the coEm- 
pany;. The lord^' music, consisting of a pipe and 
tSa^soF^ fa employed to conduct the^ dancer Some 
pcRvpte think this'custom/ ia a comavemoratioa of the 
aiitient Shmk-leanf a day of feslivily formerly oh-* 
9Wimd \bf idse tonaofa and vaasals- of ihe lord of tht 
fee wilbi« htat maoor, the memory 6i wbicb, on ac» 
OO0III o^ Ihe joHitiy of ttiose oseetiiigs, the people 
have thira preserved^' ever sin<$e. The glossariea in* 
fbrm^ us, ihat dlis X>rink4isaii wa« a cdaliribution of 
tenants towards* & potation or j^, provided to enter* 
lakv the lord or his ateward.' 
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ArKidlington^ in Oxfordshire, the custom is^ that, 
dn Monday after Whitsun week, there is a fat live' 
lanib provided; and the maids of ihe loWn, having 
their thumbs tied behind them, run after it ; and 'She 
that with her mouth takes and holds the lamb, is 
declared Lady qfthe Lamb ; which being dressfed, 
with the skin handng on, is carried on a long pole' 
b^fore the lady ana her companions to the^ green, at-' 
tehded-with music, and a Morisco dance or men and 
another of women, where the rest of the day is spent 
in dancing, mirth, and merry glee. The next day the 
Iamb is part baked, boiled, and roast^for the Lady's 
Feast, where she sits majestically at the upper end of 
the table, and her companions with her, with music 
and other attendants, which ends the solemnity. — 
(BhunVs Fragmenta Jntiq.f by Beckwith, p. 2§\,J 

In Poor Robin's Almanack for 1676, stooUball ^nd 
barley-break are spoken of as Whitsun sports. In 
the Almanack for the following year, in June, oppo- 
site Whitsunday and Holidays, we read : — 

At Islington At Higbgate and At Totnam Court 

A fair they hold, AtHolToway, And Kentish Town, 

Where cakes and ale The J ike is kept And all those places 

Are to behold. Here every day. Up and down. 

9[fittottomical ^tmtwms. 

In our present calendars^ the days of the week art 
distinguished by the first seven letters of the alpha- 
bet, A, B, C, D, E, F, G. The letter A is always 
put for the first day of the year; £, for the second; 
C^ for the third; and so on in succession to the se- 
venth. Should the 1st of January fall on. a Sunday, 
the dominical or Sunday letter for that year will be A, 
the Monday letter £, and so for the rest throughout 
the year. If the year contained 364 days, making an 
exact number of weeks, it is obvious that A would^ 
for ever, have been the dominical letter. .The year, 
however^ containing one day more, it follows that the 



deminmA leltev of tbe.tiiO€ecdtxnt youB wifl be GK Fbr 
aB there am:aC5 ^ft fasa ycar>, Smday bang the fiat 
da§r of tha yeM,. it wilt alsp be the laatj and the firat 
Supfhqr m the fdb^inff jtear will fidl on the tevenA 
day^ which will be marktii GL ThiM the Sunday let- 
ters go. back frpip A to G ; frpinG toF | from F to 
Ei and so on> If every year were to consist of 365 
$iys, the proesss would ber^ukp^ andacucle of seven 
years would suffice to restore the same retters to the 
same d^ a^ before; but the intercalation of a day 
eyery fpurth ypgr occasions a variety. The bissextile 
or ieap v^Ty contaiiung; 366 days^ wiU tbfpy^ the 
Sunday klter back two letters ; sot that in the year 
18!* the Supidky letter will be A, but fq 1816, that 
^eipg le^p year^. it will! be G till the end of February^ 
and then it will he F to tbe end of the year. Hence. 
pKrenty-^ight yearg ^lmi elapse befprfs a eoniplete 
leii^pluiipn cap. take place in |Lbi& 4p?um^fl letter ^ af^ 
a taole constructed to show tne dominical letters 
for any given years, of one of these cycles, will 
answer for the corresponding years ifi every succes- 
sive cycle. ' 

These observations are introduced as preliminaiy 
to the fiiiding Easter Sunday, which is not only one 
of the most eottsidemble festi^trai*.!]] the Gfaristian ca- 
. lendar^ but lihat which regulates itaid dietermines t6e 
tiitoc of all' other moyeablie feasts. The ru^ejbr the 
,celebmioQ of Easters ^Ix/Sjiby the Q^wcilof Kice. is 
that it be held on the iSui^lay whick fiails: next a&ir 
the full jyiQop folb^iriyag the 2Ut of March, that is 
the Sunday ivbifiiv ^iaUs ne^t after the iirat full Moon 
after the vernal e<|uinpx. The f»asQi» of tlfiis decree 
was, that ObiiaMttS might, avoid oelebiating their 
Easter at the same time that the Jews jcelebrate their 
Passover^ which was alwaya held the very day of the 
{^Ijl Mo9n^ 

the paschal full Moon occurs. Tberidic^forfinidug 
. 02 
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^this^ and also the dominical letter^ we might readily 
insert y but as they require some cadculation, most of 
our readers will probably preftr a table that renders 
th& finding of Easter Sunday very easy^ from the pre- 
sent period to the year IdOO* 



Epacts. 


Paschal full Moods. 


Epacts. 


Paschal full MooBS. 


z. 


13th April . - . £ 


iz. 


4th April C 

24th March - - ^ 


XI. 


2d April A 

12th March - -D 


XX. 


xzu. 


1. 


12th April - * - D 


in* 


10th April B 

30th March - -E 


xu. 


Ist April - ^ - G 
21st March - >- C 


xiv. 


xxiu. 


MJLT, 


18th April C 


IV. 


9th April A 

29th March > - D 


VI. 


rth April F 

27th March - - B 


XV. 


XVll. 


XXVI. 


17th April - - - B 


xvili. 


ISth April G 


Vll. 


6th April £ 

26th March - - A 






xviii. 



We have already shown that the epact is found by 
means of the golden number ; thus^ for the year 1814^ 

The golden number is ( —^—^ = 95 and 10 over) 10. 



The 



(: 



10 -^1 X 11 
30 



r=3 and 9 over J 9, 



) 



' To find the dominical letter for anj year.^-Jtu/^ : Divide 
the hundreds of the given year hy 4^ and subtract twice the re* 
mainder from 6 ; then the sum of this last remainder, the odd 
years, an4 their fourth, divided by 7, will leave a remainder 
which, berog deducted from 7, shows the index of the dominical 
letter. Thus, for the year 1814, 

l--=4and 2 overi^^^d 2x2 subtracted 
I A ^ ) from 6 leaves 2. 



lM% ^remainder • 2 

Odd years 14 

J pdd years - - - 3 



19 



•Si 2 and 5 over 



— and 7 — 5 = 2. 

19 
Two, then, is the index of the dominical letter; and as 1 is the 
index of A, 2 must be the index of B, which is the dominical 
letter for the year 1814. 
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Now to find Easter with these data and the fore- 
going table : we ha^e the epact 9, which corresponds 
with the 4 th of April, whose weekly letter is c, but 
the Sunday letter of 1814 is b ; therefore the first 
Sunday B| after the 4th of April c, will be on the 10th 
of April, which is £aster Sunday. 

Having obtained Easter-day, the other feasts are 
easily calculated, thua : — 

Epipbany, or Twelfth-day, is always oo the 6th of Jamiary. / 

Septuagesima Sunday is 9 weeks before Easter. 

Shrove Sondav, T weeks before Easter. 

Ash Wednesday, 3 da^s t^jter Shrove Sunday. 

Easter term begins a mtnight after the Wednesday in Easter- 
week. 

Bogation Sunday is 6 weeks after Easter. 

Asceniipn-day is 39 days afier Easter Sunday. 

Whitsunday is 7 weeks after £a8le^day. 

Trini^ Sunday is the neit t^ter Whitsunday; 

Trinity term l>egins the Friday after- Trinity Sunday, and ends 
on the Wednesday fortnight aftetm 

The beginning and emi of Hilary and Michaelmas terms are 
lited. 

Advent is always the Sunday nearest the- SOth of November, 
wliether before or after ; and the Sundays after Trinify, marked 
in.Uie^endar, are those between Trinity Sunday. and Advent 
Sunday. 

The rising and setting of the Sun for certain days 
jn the month. 6f May. will be as follow : — 

Sunday, . 1st, Sun rises 37 m« past 4. Sun sets 83 m. past 7 

Wednesday, 11th, 20 4 40- 7 

Saturday, Slst, 6 4 • 64- 7 

The Sun enters the sign Gemini at 36 m. past 6 
in the afternoon of the 21st. Saturn is stationary on 
the 11th. Mars eclipses the sur marked i32 b> 
passing nearly over the centre; andagain^ on the 
27th, It eclipses b n 54' north of the centre. 

Equation qf Time. [See January.] The follow- 
ing table will show what is to be suotracted from the 
apparent time as marked on the dial to obtain equal 
or true time for each fifth day during the month of 
Jifay: — 



SiMuby, . . Mm ). frop^ thq tim? l^3F the 4i<^ subtract 3 % 
Friday, ' 5, ----------- T^ |f " 

Thursday, 26, - - n - r - "^ ?' ^ ' ^ ' ? TJ 

Tuesday^ "-.-31,. . , ^ - . - - ^ - - - a 4^ 

The Moon is full at 29 m. paat 1,0 ia tB« momiBg 
of the 4th : it enters its last quarter at 41 m. past 2 
ia Ac aftomoon : the phange, qr new Moon, is at 23 
TO. past 4 on the \9\% and it epters its fir^t mjarte? at 

31 m* after 7 in th« W0TO»«f Pf *^ ?fi^l^^ ^^. ^i",! 
of tha Moon's risii^ for th^ fiiat 4 di^« after Uia full 

is as follows :— 

' May5th,--»^^^ 3^ m. i?ft8| » in Ap M"l^rWfU 

6tb, .t44rrr^-9-?r *tto, 

7th,. .. 4Ar'''r 10.— - ditt^, 

8tb, ..r.-. Ai r r- U-r • diitt^K 

Venus witl he at her greatest clofpg^tton on the 21it 
day of the month. Jupiter will be in the qnadrj^fp 
aj; f p9at U |bt nigbl on the %%^ an4 the Georgian 
planstwill bevin opposicion to the Sun, that is at the 
distance df six signs, ot the two bodies will be in op* 
posite parts of the heavens, at 6 in the morning of tlie 
23d daf of tbe month. 

There will be only two eclipses of Jupiter'§ fif st stt- 
tellUevi^bkat Gr^nwicb thi^sionjth; namely, €» th^ 

f 7th day, at 10 mmutes past 12 at flight. 

«3d .'. 28 - . - 10. 

riEW QF THE SOLdn SYSTEM. 

Qf^EarOy. 

The earth on which we Jive is, unquestionably, a 
primary pUnet belonging to the soUr syfitepu and 
which like Mercury and Venus already describea, and 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the Georgian planets, 
the subjects of future notice, depends 90 the Sun for 
its light and motion. 
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In the darkfer ages of antiquity, this vast body, the* 
abode of life and happiness to cotmtlesd millions of 
creatures, was considered as a large circular plane 
spreading out indefinitely on all sides : and the 9ur«^ 
rounding heavens^ in ^hich the Su^n, Moon, and 
star^, appear to move every 24 hours from east to 
west, were imagined to be at no great distance from 
itj ^nd to have been created solely for the use. and' 
ornament of the inhabitants of the earth. It is now,, 
and has for centuries, been compktely ascertained: 
that the earth is' of a spherical figure, nearly resem**i 
bling an artificial globe. 

The several proofs of the sphericity of the: earth are 
as follow : (1) Several celebrated navigators, as Ma*' 
gellan. Sir Francis Drake, Lord Anscm, and Captain 
Cook, have actually saikd round it, by setting out, 
for instance, at Plymouth or other places, and by 
continually steering their course in one direction, viz. 
westward, have, at length, arrived at the place from 
which they had departed; which could never have 
happened, had the earth been of any other than a 
s^pherical form. (2) This form is also' evident, from 
the circular appearance of the sea, and the ciremn* 
stances which attend large objects, when seen at a. 
distance on its surface. For, as has been observed a 
thousand times, when a ship goes out to. sea, the 
people on the surrounding shore first lose sight of 
the hull, or body of the vessel, afterwards of the 
rig^ng, and at last they only discern the topmast, 
which circumstatices can only be explained by sup* 
posing the convexity of the water between the eye and n 
the object 5 for if it were not so, the image of the. 
largest and most conspicuous part of the vessel would 
remain longest on the eye. (3) Another proof is 
taken from the shadow of the earth upon the face of 
the Moon, in the time of a lunar eclipse. . For the. 
Moon, like the earth, having no light but what it 
receives from the Sun, and the earth being, at this 
time, interposed exactly betw^n them, the Moon 
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imut ekter. nflhoUy or in i^ h^^om^ ob&eurei: ^pd 
since in evory-edi^ o£ tras kij^4^/which 19 no^ totally 
the obsoire part s^wa]|(6 app^a^a ta b^ bcHinded .by. f 
civecilar. Une, hooceil is: iq^rr/Bij. tb^ ea^tb U spberlc.4)#, 
it being certaia ibat oon^j but a spheric^, body caj^^in 
atti situations^ casA a cijrQulai; sbadaw. ^- , 

Tbe» ase three pdncipij Qijojbons belonging to the 
eartb^ vus.a mp4iiQi» of rotalion abput i^ ^x^s, ^^^P** 
tioa in: an orbalt SQi:»d tbA SuOi^ asi4 ^. motioA of i^ 
aotis riDond tbe pales o( tbe ecljiptic. Tbes^ tlif:e|^ 
iHOtbiis are;d8rii5ed froii^ ^single impuUio^,^ suppo&eii 
to be given to the earth at its origin^ ap4^ coxabloecl 
witb tihe perp^foab mim^ of ttit S<;ixu The rojtation 
of fehft eaetb ooi ilSi axis» called it|% diiiraai miptiqj.^ ^ 
tli^ flpQst uoifpim niQtioA ^i.tb wifj^l^ ^ig^^are ^c^i^gifjiA^ 
od : itfkpetformpd m i^h^ ^^aw 4^^<^ 

The ta^rAt, or^. I9i3p«ak< Vi^itk mpre^ accw^^yi^ tb^ 
centre o£ goaeiiy^ of tb/a, eartbvaiod j^IpPPj^ describe 
an Qad>it round the S^i% whj»h ojibiiis not of a^circji^ir. 
hf but cUtptic f9r«i^ tbe Su^ beings in.on^ of the 
feci. If we suppose tb% plai^ 9^ this orbit exte^d^<^ 
to. the ixedi titam» i4 \^ tbe^ traee the p^tH i^ ^hk 
h«aiR9iia> called' the eeUptiq. Tb^ e^tb does nAt qiove 
round Ak ed bi^ in % p^rp^RdJpuUr {tositioi^j^ but ii^«p 
dined to. tbe c^liptie i^ ^ apgl^ of 23'' 28\ The 
pdints in tbe o^rtb'a orbit, wbWl^ >re intersected by. 
tMs pltfie^> are; ealled the. ecfuinoctial pointy, ^he 
flsation e£ thei eai^th in its orbit is^ nptnnifoirn]; ; it der 
pebob on its diata^i^e fronci ib^ Subl: whei^ it is, 
n^iaiieat thali body in winte^^ H P^ove^ ^be fasitest,, an4 
iij} moves tber diommt when i^ is; i^^tv^ t^Qni the Su^ 
IB iummwr. It. is,, bip weifferw ^ f^ regular, that^i with 
the tmxfiimtQi aova^ t|lj|^. isv^qii^aTuies cause^ l^y 
the setion ofi the^Mopn a^ pl^^fietsei ^he rafUu$'vectov, 
as it ift eaileil, oi> Ua^joiiiiing tlie centres of the es^rtb 
and Sun, denpinbea f)%v^l areas^ of tb^t ellipse, in equal 
fitnes; 

The third ninlioGi belopging. ta tbe earth U tb^t 
whkb prod^aea the pcooe^s^n q£ tb^ e^uinpxes^T^r 
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Therdta/tdry motkmxif Ibe eM^ itbetftt Jts airis pro* 
duces a protuberant fdttn in the equatorial r^otls ^ 
die esrth ; and the ebi^tinoed ^action df the Sub and 
nfaofn oh this stirroiAidih^ 'Mms, Or ^anmikia, |mk>* 
duces a tdtatiorfy tnoftion 'in the tels it>f the earth <rmnid 
the imagiiniry axis tf the tc\ipAe, th^ intfNualioti «C 
ttdse i;upposed i^es remaining perpetually the sama. 
k)n tVn subject, Whidhis>ratberdifficMt m apprehend 
^on, We ^haH "notenhifge'in diept^^ht vdlume $ tirAf 
6b4«tTing that the tetolnftion here teferiped ta will not 
*e accomplished in tes than '27,00*' years. 

The diumiil inotltoii df the earAimm^ ^AWtft<to aaat 

'^ses an appat^nt imottbn of tbe/hfe^eiis fifom <east 

ib west. If the hna^nary aj^rs o( fhe earth b^ pt«. 

longed eadh way tiJI it 'irt tercepts Hhfe heavens, St M^H ^ 

th^reforto two pcitits caHed the pd^, tourid ^hvek 

Hhe heavens appear to rCVolvfe. Wlfh us in ' Ae <noi1ll» 

*ehi hemisphere, the north ts the devated pok, atlid 

ihe 'stars near it Will d^cribesnian circles, increBailijg 

with their distance from the pole, till they Mhrt ^ a 

cettsiin Stance, iVhen a portion ^^he circle ^n^be 

intercepted by the horizon, it "V^m 'be ^ident, <byf^ 

fstring to an artificial celedtial globe, ^at. as tbepolar 

' distance of t!he stars increases, fh^ will continue a 

Idnger time above the ^orijton; rtill^ however, riong 

^d setting north df ihe east and weidt potivrs c^f the 

horizon, till they reach the equator. At fhis ^iH^ 

Unce from the pde, they rise exactly in the ea!^, and 

set exactly in the west ; and at their great6#t laltittfde^ , 

their distance frdm the ^eirith is observed to be «qud 

to the elevation bf Ihe pole il^bve tht *hbrii^on* A% 

Die stars refcede from ihe equator towards the south^ 

tliey describe still sthalldr arcs, continue visiMe M'ly 

for a few minutes, and no sooner appear <m the ille^ 

ridian than they are carried down by the {^fteWl'^iio« 

tibn of the heaviStis bcloW the^bboMary of oijr ai^ht. 

tie SUn, Moon, and planets, appear to partake in « 

gr^at itnCasure bf the diurnal motion t>f 'die heavefls; 
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/ Ibcy describe nearly the satme course as a iixed.stiir 
would do ia the same situation. 
. The change from night to day. is caused by the 
diumal motion of the earth on its axis ; and the vi* 
cissitudes of the seasons, by the combinations of this 
motion with its annual revolution round the Sun. 
The annual motion of the earth round the Sun is 
performed in an orbit, the plane of which is inclined 
to thic ecjuator at an angle of 23"" 28', and the efieqt of 
jtbis motion is to cause the apparent annual motion of 
the Sun. .When the earth is in any point of its orbitj 
the apparent place of the Sun will be in the direction 
of the opposite point, and the apparent path of the 
Sun will be similar Xo that actually traced by the 
.eaxth;^a^ these two bodies will always be in oppo- 
site positions to each other* . It was not till astrono- 
4»y had arrived at a state of great perfection, that 
jSiwci^nt proofs could be collected to ascertain, with 
•any degree of precision, which of these bodies were 
rosily in motion. The fact has, however, been long 
-since- demonstrated with, as much certainty as any 
.proposition in Euclid. 

\ The difiereoce of seasons and of climates on the 
earth, and the inequality in the length of the days and 
nights, all arise from this circumsUnce, that the plane 
of the earth's orbit is inclined to that of the equator. 
If a straight line be supposed always to connect, the 
centres.of the earth and Sun, this straight line or ra* 
f]smr9>^or will always trace the. ecliptic in the 
heavens; and the point where it intercepts the surface 
of thft^earth will be that point over wh'iph the Spn is 
vertical. Now it will be evident, with a little consi- 
deration, that when the earth is in the upper or north 
part of its orbit, this line, supposed to pass through , 
the centre of the Sun, will intercept some point to the 
south of the eouator ; and, on ihe contrary, when the 
earth is in the lower or southern part of its orbit, this 
line will intercept some point to the north of the ' 
equator : the circle bounding light and darkness being 
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always perpendicular to this line^ the circles parallel 
to the equator will be unequally divided at different 
parts of the orbit. 

The inequality in the distribution of the seasons^ 
by which the inhabitants of the northern hemiiiphere 
of the globe enjoy a greater portion of the Sun by 
about eight days in the year, arises from a cause that 
shall now be illustrated. 

The imaginary great circle in the heavens, called 
the ecliptic, is in truth th^ representation of the ellipse 
in which the earth travels round the Sun : all the ir- 
regularities, therefore, of the ellipse will, by observers, 
be transferred to the circle which represents it, and the 
four portions intercepted by the equinoctial and solsti- 
tial points^ though represented each by an arc of 90^, 
will not be, described in equal times, oecause they do. 
not represent such portions of the ellipse as are origi- 
nally so described. The point of the.ecliptic, repre- 
senting that point'of the ellipse in which the Sun and 
earth are nearest to each other, is called the perigee; 
and the summer and winter months can never be 

3ual, but in the singular instance of the coincidence 
the perigee with one or other of the equinoctial 
points. The solar perigee has a progressive motion 
in the ecliptic, which it is found to complete in about 
20,000 years; and it is a very remarkable circum- 
stance, that this curious coincidence of the perigee 
with the autumnal equinox took place about the time 
when ehronologists suppose the world to have been 
created, or about the year 4000 before the birth of 
Christ. At that time, each hemisphere enjoyed an 
equal portion of the Sun's light and heat, and since 
then the northern hemisphere had gradually the ad- 
vantage, and th€^ maximum of inequality took place 
in the year 1250. Since that time the advantage has . 
gradually diminished, though it i^ very considerable. 
It will diminish till the year 6472, when the perigee^.- 
coinciding'with the vernal equinox, will again equally 
divide the summer and winter periods between the 
P 
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^O' betnispheres ; after which, the southern inhabit- 
ttitff of the globe will enjoy the advantage of having 
the greatest share of the Sun for above 10^000 years. 
-r«W^ shall resume the subject of the earth in our 
next month's discussions. 

Cj^e iSaturalua^'£{ 3iar^. 

Haily bounteous lif at, that dost lospure . ^ 
Mirth^ and youth, apd warm desire ; 
Woods and groves arie of thy dressing. 
Hill, and dale, doth boast thy blessing^ 

This month is usually considered as the most de- 
lightful of the whole year, and has long been the 
JMuse's favourite theme ; although much that it said 
of its beauties applies better to more southern cli- 
m8te3, or, indeed, to pur month of June, which is, 
cbmmonly, entitled to all the praises that the poets 
have^lavished upon Mat. This month, however, is 
remarkable for the profusion of verdure which it 
exhibits : Nature's carpet is fresh laid, and nothing 
can be more grateful than to press its velvet sur- 
facer 

Wben May is in his pripe, 

Then may each heart r^oice ; 
When May bedecks each branch with green, 

Each buid stcains forth his voice. 

The lively sap creeps ap 

lato tM blooming tborn ; 
The flowers which cold in prison k^pt, '. . 

Now laugh the frost to scorn. 

All Nature's inw$* triomphs 

Whiles joyful May dotn last ; 
When May is gone, of all the year 

The pleasant tiine is past<. 

The scenery of a May morning is^ not unfrequent- 
ly, at beautiful as can possibly be conceived ; a serene 

1 Sons. ^ Furadise of Dainty Devices, Ed. 1576. 
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Bkyj a puie air, arefreahiDgfragfance arisiog frofii the 
faceof theeartfa, and tb0 melody of the feathered tribes^ 
all combine to render it inexpressibly delightfidi to 
exhilarate the spirits^ and to call forth a song of 
grateful adoration. 
The latest species of the aammer birds of passage 

.arrive about the beginning of this month. (1) Toe 
go^Uu^er, or fern-owl (caprimulgus JSurop<etia}, 

. makes its appearance only jn the dusk of the evenings 
to search for prey, and, while perched on a tree5 ui- 

. ters a dull jarring noise*. It feeds on insecU) and is 
a ^reift destroyer of the cock-chaffer or dor-beetle* 
Thia bird is found in every part of the old Continept^ 
fix>m Siberia to Greece, Africa^ and India s it leaves 
England about theeaad of August. (2) The spotted 

,^-caU^ (mimcapa griiola) is the most mute and 

. familiar of all our som^r birds ; it builds in a vine 
•or sweet briar, against the wall of a house^ or oii the 

• efid of a b^am, and 8oitie(imes dose to the post of a 
door, where people are going id and out adl day long : 
it returns to the same place year after year*. The 
sedge*bird (matcunlld salicaria) is found in places 
where reeds and sedges grow, and buildsits nest there, 
which is niade of dried grassy tender fibres of plants, 
and lined with hair. It sihj^d incessantly, night and 
day, during the breeding time, and imitates, by turns, 
the notes of the sparro\y, the skylark, and other birds, 
from which it is called the Englisli mocir-ibird. 

The arduous time of incubation is now come, and 
birds are-sedulously employed in hatching and rearing 
their young : 

Each secret nook, each silent shade 
Of mazy grove^ of tangled bash, or copse, 
So seldoqi trod, is rendered sacred now 
To brooding pKtiehce and maternal care. 

1 Thence termed the night-jar by Mr. Bewick. 

* The pied fl^-catchfer {muscieapa atticapilhC) is nowhere 
common, but is most pl^ntifai in Vorkshire, Lancashire, and 
Deibyshire* 
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The insect tribes continue to add to their numbers ; 
among these may be named severd kinds of moths 
and butterflies {pcgfnUo atalanta, cardamines, (Bgeria, 
&c.*), iield-crickets (gryUuscampestris), the chaffer or 
ipay^bug (scarabiBus melolontha)y and th6 forest-fly 
Qdppobosca equina), which so much annWs horses 
and cattle. The female wasp (vespa vulgims) ap- 
pears at the latter end of the month. About this time 
bees send forth their early swarms ; and the female 
glow-worm {Umfyrisnociiluca) is seen on dr^ banks^ 
about woods, pastures^ and hedgeways^ exhibiting, as 
soon as the dusk of the evening commences, the most 
▼ivid and beautiful phosphoric splendour, in form of 
a round spot of considerable size. The male is smaller 
than the female, and is provided both with wings and 
wing-sheaths: it is but rarely seen; and it seemsj 
even at present, not very clearly determined whether 
it be luminous ox not. The splendour exhibited by 
th6 female in this species, is probably ordained for 
the purpose of attracting the male : 

The chilling night-dews fall ; away, retire ; 
For see, the glow-worm lights her amVous fire ! 
Thus, ere night^s veil had half obscured the sky, 
TV impatient damsel hung her lamp on high : 
True to the signal, by love's meteor led, 
Leander hastened to his Hero's bed. white. 

•\ ' 
' In again naming the butterfly, we cannot forbear to copy 
some exquisite stanzas of an anonymous poet :— - 

When, bursting forth to life and light, 

The ofi&pring of enraptured May, 
The butterfljr, on pinions bright. 

Launched in full splendour on the day; 

Unconscious of a mother^s care. 

No infant wretchedness it knew ; 
But, as she felt the vernal air. 

At once to full perfection grew. 

Her slender form, ethereal, light. 

Her velvet-textured wings unfold. 
With all the rainbow's colours bright. 

And dropt with spots of burnished gold« 
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AioQt the ^omiMeficemem of the month the 
flowers of the lily of (he valley {conoaUaria maiuM) 
sid the chesnut tree (faguf coitanea) begin to open { 
tht tulip tree {Uriodendmn tuUpfera) haVi its leaves 
nuiteout, and the flowers of (he oak (querau robtir), 
the Scotch fir (pitm gyhestrU), the honeysuckle, and 
the beech, are in fall bloom. Towards the middle, 
the flowers of fhe white thorn are quite, out, and the 
anilberry tree {moiru9 fdgra) puts forth its leaves } 
the walnut (jttglan* retfto) hath its flowers in fall 
bloom ; the flowers oT the garden rose also begin to 
open. The lilac (springd mlgaris), the barberry 
(berberis^vulgaris)j and the maple {acer campetitre), are 
also in .flower. At the latter ehdof thetnonih, lye 
imuUeiqbeimum) is in ear ; the mountain ash ^wrbui 
aucuparia), laburnum {cytisus labumufn)^ the gudder 
rose (tibumam opubts), clovef (trjfoUum praienie)^ 
columbines (aquilegia vtdgaris), the alder (rhamnus 
frangula\ and the wild chervO (^oho^rophyUium iemiulum)^ 
have their flowers full blown. 

The germander (ueroniea ehanUBdrys) is seen in 
hedges, and various species of meadow-grass are now 
in flower. Mearts-ease (viola tricolor) in corn-fields ;* 
the butter-cup {rahunculus bulbostis^) spread over the 
meadows ; the cole-seed {brctssica napm) in cornfields, 
bryony {brionia dioica)f and the arum or cuckoo* pint, 
in hedges, now show their flowers. 
. In. this and in the succeeding month, nothing so 
much attracts our attention as the order of succes- 

Trembling awbiFe, with joy she stood^ 

And felt the Sun's enliv^ing ray. 
Drank from tkc skies the vital flood, 

And wondered at her plumage gay: 
And balanced oft her broidered wioj^ 
Thro' fields of air prepared to sail ; 
Then on her ventVous journey spriugS| 
And' floats along the rising gale. . • 
' Tkese flowers do not tioge the butter, as erronfioufsly sup^ 
fKiised^ with its rich yellow colour, at this season ; for the cows 
will not touch them. 

P2 
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sion, Bfid iafinite variety of flowers. Some admiriable 
reflections upon this subject we subjoin^ in the Ian- 
ituage of an interesting and eloquent writer on Natural 
History^ : « The attentive observer will perceive that 
every plant upon earth appears in its appointed order. 
The God of Seasons^ the God of Beauty and Ex- 
cellence^ bath exactly determined the time when 
this flower shall unfold its leaves^ that spread its 
glowing beauties to the Sun^.and a third hang down 
Its drooping head^ and^ withered^ *^ resign its sunny 
robes.^' A few weeks ago we first saw the moiD- 
drop rise in lowly clusters from the. ground. Long 
before the trees venture to unfold their leaves, and 
while Winter yet ventures to maintain his dreary 
reign^ it displays its milk-white flowerets to the 



eye: 



First leadet of the flowery race aspires. 
And foremost catches the Sun's genial fires. 
Mid frosts and snows triumphant dares appear. 
Mingles the seasons, and leads on the year. 



TICK ELL. 



' Next appears the crocus^ too timid yet to resist 
the impetuosity of the winds. With, this comes the 
fragrant violet, the expressive emblem of that retiring 
goodness, which, with unostentatious hand, contri- 
butes silently to the happiness of all around. The 
polyanthus, too, with countless colours, and the <itf* 
ncttia, inestimable for the exquisite richness of its 
powdered tints^ demand the skilful culture of the florist. 
These, wittv many others which grow in foreim 
countries, .upon the mountains, may be called, with- 
out impropriety, the vaneuard of the flowery host. 

' These beauteous children of Nature do not appear 
all at once, but in the most enchanting regularity of 
succession. £ach month displays the beauties pecu- 
liar 16 itself. Soon succeeds the tulip, the transient 
glory of the garden ; the anemone, encircled at the 
bottom with a spreading rot^i^, and rounded, at the 

; The Contemplative Philosopher. ^ 
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top^ into a beautiful dome; and the ranunculus, 
which displays all the magnificence of foliage, and 
charms the eye with such a brilliant assemblage of 
colours. Nor lingers behind the rose, the favourite 
flower of poets, which ^lows with its own vivid.tints, 
and diffuses around its aromatic sweets ; while the 
carnation, as if centering in itself the perfection of 
every flower, attracts the wanderer by that lustre and. 
variety of hues, and that fragrancy of scent, which 
entitle it to a kind of pre-eminence over the most 
beautiful of the painted tribes. But, not to proceed 
with the later flowers of the year, I will concludemy 
observations on this head with Thomson'^s picturesque 
recapitulation : — 

At once arrayed - 

Id all the cdoum of the flushing year. 

By nature's swift and secret-working hand. 

The garden glows, and fills the liberal air 

With lavish fragance. 

♦ • • * * 

Alon^ these blushing borders, bright with dew, 

And in yon mingled wilderness of flowers. 

Fair-handed Spring unbosoms every grace ; 

Throws out the snowdrop and the crocus first ; 

The daisy, primrose, violet darkly blue, 

And polyanthus of unnumbered dyes; ■ ^ * 

The yellow wall-flower, stained with iron-brown ; : 

And lavish stock' that scents the gardei^ .round; 

From the soft wing of vernal brieezes shed, 

Anemonies; auriculas, enriched 

With shining meal, o'er all their velvet leaves ; 

And full ranunculus of glowing red. • 

Then comes the tulip race, where Beauty plays 

Her idle freaks ; from family diffused 

To family, as flies the father-dust. 

The varied colours run ; and, while they break 

On the charmed eye, th' exulting florist marks, 

With secret pride, the wonders of his .hand. 

No gradual bloom is wanting ; from the bud. 

First-born of Spring, to Summer^s musky tribes : 

Nor hyacinth, of purest virgin white. 

Low bent,' and blushing inward ; nor jonquirs 

Oft potent fragrance ; nor Narcissus fair, 

As o'er the fabled fountain hanging still; 

Nor broad carnations, nor gayrspotted pinks ; . . 
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Nor, tbow^red from evf ry bu^h^ the dainask^nxiei 
Infinite varieties, delicacies, smells^ 
With hues on hues expression cannot paint, ' 
The breath of Nature, and her endless bloom/ 

^ What an inexhaustible source of grateful admire 
tioh does this regular succession of flowers present ! 
What manifest displays of Divine Wisdom and ever 
active Goodness 1 Were all the flowers of the differ- 
tnC seasons to bloom together in one gay assemblage^ 
we should sometimes be overpowered with profusion, 
and at other times lament a total privation. Scarce 
should we be able to discern one half of their innu- 
merable beauties, when the eye, with unspeakable re- 
gret, would witness their decay. But while its pro^ 
per time and place is allotted to every kind of flower, 
this delightful succession: enables* us to- contemplate 
them with greater convenience and exactness. We 
can often repeat the pleasmg examination, enjoy all 
their beauties at our leisure, and form a more mti- 
mate acquaintance with them. This wise arrange- 
ment of Providence aflbrds us another inestimable 
advantage. We not only view the various kinds of 
flowers as they flourish in the most beautiful perfec- 
tion, but we become less sensible, on this account, 
of their tnansieni duration. The early flowers flourish 
awhile, and wither ; but a variety- of new kinds is 
constantly springing up, to prolong the beauty of 
the garden, and, as it were, to perpetuate our plea- 
sure. 

* The infinite variety of flowers is not less a sub- 
ject of admiration* than their regular succession, and 
equally evinces consummate wisdom and design.— 
Had there been an exact uniformity in the structure, 
form, and colour, the fragrancy and other properties 
of flowers, that uniformity would have become fa- 
tiguing, and we should soon have languished for the 
charms .of novelty. Or, if the summer were to be 
productive of no other flowers than what adorn the 
spring, we should not only become weary of con- 
templating them^ but neglect to bestow upon them 
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the necessary care of cultivation. The Divine Good- 
ness is indeed apparent, in having diversified the 
productions of the vegetable kingdom in such a de« 
lightful manner, as to add to their perfections the 
charms of a variety ever pleasing and ever new. 
This diversity is not discernible only in the different 
families of flowers, but it is to be seen, moreover, in^ 
the individuals. While the carnation is different 
from the tulip, and the tulip from the auricula, each 
carnation, each tulip, and each auricula, has its pe* 
culiar character, with its particular beauties and va- 
rieties. In each there is something original. In a 
bed of tulips or carnations, there is scarce a flower in 
which- some difference may not be observed in its 
structure, size, or assemblage of colours ; nor can any 
two flowers be found in which the 'Shape and shades 
are exactly similar. 

^ Some flowers rear their lofty heads, as if in proud 
pre-eminence over others, that rise to a moderate 
height, or keep their humble station near the ground. 
Some glow with the most gaudy colours, while 
others charm the eye with their elegant simplicity. 
With what masterly skill are the varying tints dis- 
posed; magnificently bold in some; in others deli- 
cately faint ; laid on in these with a kind of negli- 
gence, and adjusted in those by the nicest touches of 
art ! Some perfume the air with the most exquisite 
odours ; while^ others are content to delight the eye^ 
without gratifying the sense of smell. In fine, we 
behold that successive beauty, that pleasing variety, 
and that endearing novelty in flowers, in comparison 
of which all the works of art must appear insipid and 
disgusting.' , 

The marine plants which flower this month, and 
which are chiefly found on sea-shores and in the 
crevices of rocks, are, buck's horn (plantago coronor 
pus*), burnet saxifrage (pimpinelZa dioJca), sea arrow- 
grass (trighchin. maritimum) on muddy shores ; the 

' flowers the whole sammer. 
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damny lychnis >(Iycbms viscarui% the cerastium le- 
tmndrum; scurvy grass (coc/ilearia), sea kale (cromie 
maritima) on sandy shores ; the sea*a^bage (brag^ica 
ijierccea), the sea stork's bill (fitodium iMxriJtimum)^ the 
deader bird's foot trefoil (lotiu diffimu)^ the moun- 
tain flea-wort (aneraria integrifoUd) on chalky cliffs ; 
and the sedge (carex arenaria) on sea-shores. 

Hbe leafing of trees, which ia, usually, completed 
in May, takes place iu the following order: (1) The 
willow, poplar, alder, and other aquatics ; (2) The 
lime^ sycamore, and horse-chesnut ; (3) The oak, 
b^qch, ash, waJnat, and mulberry; but the whole 
of the third number are not in full leaf till next 
oioBth '• Cattle are usually sent to the pastures on 
old May day ; and the juices of the young spring- 
ing grass contribute to render the milk of the cows 
more abundant and of a finer quality. The dairy now 
occupies attention; . 

Slow roUs the chura^ its load of ^logging cpeam ^ 
At ooce foregoes its quality and Dame; 
From knotty partictes 6r8t floating wide. 
Congealing butter's dashed from side to side; 
Streams of new milk through flowine coolers stray. 
And so<»w«white card abounds and wbolesome wbej. 

- This' is the season in which cheese is made ; the 
Toimties most celebrated for this article are Cheshire^ 
Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire. 

The com is benefited by a cold and windy May^ as 
it is too apt^ to run into stalky if the progress of ve- 
getation be much accelerated by warm weather at 
ibis season. In late years, some sowing remains to 
be done ; and in forward ones, the weeds should be 
well kept under« 

> Mr. Stillingfleet in his Tracts (p. 143; gives the followiQg as 
the order of the leafing of trees and shrabs, as observed by him 
in Norfolk ; January 15, Hotieysookle. March 11, gooseberry^ 
ourrant, elder. Afrill^ birch, weeping-wiyow ; 3, raspl^rry, bram- 
ble; .4> briar; 6, plum, apricot, peach; 7, filberd, sallow, alder; 
9, sycamore ; 10, ehn, quince ; 11, marsh elder ; 13 ; wych elm ; 
Is, quicken tree, hornbeam ; 14, apple tree; 16, abele, chesnot; * 
17, willow; 18,oak, Kme; 19,mapte; 91, watno^ plane, blade 
pophu*, beech, acwnarolHiim; f% ash, earoliite poplar. 
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THIS mqn\h is clothed by Peackom (p. 419) ' in 
a mantle of dark grasse green5 upon hi« bead- a 
garland of bents, king-cups,' and maid^s' hair; 
in his left hand an angle [eagle ?}.r '" ^^^ "ght, 
the] sign Cancer; upon his arm j a ba3ket of the 
fruits of his season.* The Sayons called Juu^. 
^ weyd-mondt, because their beasta did* then weyd 
in the meddowes^ that is to say, goe to feed there... 
and hereof a meddow is also in the Teutmicke^ called 
diWeyd; and of v:\eyd we yet retaine our word mai^ 
w,hiph we understand of going: thorow watry places, 
such as mecWpwes are wont to bp** ( Venstegqad, p; Q}^ 

O Jwz I prime reason of the annual round^ 
Thy gifta with «ch variety abound : 
Though hot thy suus — they luscious fruits mature ; 
Though loud thy thuDd^r^— coohi^aa th^y procure ; 
Plc^jsing thy twilight to the studious mu^, : 
Thy eyebing coolness, and thy morning dews. 
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3RrmarliaWe Baps;/ 

1. — NICOMEDE. 

NicoMEDE was a pupil of St. Peter^ and was dis- 
covered to be a Christian by his burying Feliculaj a 
martyr, in a very honourable manner. He was 
beat^ to death with leaden plummets, on account of 
his religion, in the reign of Domitian. 

4. — KING GEORGE III BORN. 
5. — TRINITY SUNDAY. 

Stephen, Bishop of Liege, first drew up an office 
in commemoration of the Holy Trinity, about the 
year. -920 5 but the festival was not formally admitted 
mto the Romish church till, the fourteenth century, 
under' the pajfitiftcate of John XXII. 

Among the churchwardens* accounts for Lambeth, 
are the following curious items: 

1519. Item^for garlonds-and drynk for the chyl- /. 9, d. 

derne on Trenyte Even ------.----0 vi 

T o Spnrngwell and Smyth for syngyng with 

the Procession oii Trenete Sonday Even xii 
I ■ I tem, for four onssys of garnesyng reJbonds, 

at ix<2 the onse - - - - - - « - • Q iii O- 

5. — SAINT BONIFACE. 

Boniface was a Saxon presbyter, born in England, 
and at first called Winfrid. He was sent as a mis- 
sionary by Pope Gregory IT into Germany, where 
he made so many converts, that he was distinguished 
by the title of the German Apostle. He was created 
Bishop of Mentz in the year 145. Boniface was 
one of the first priests of his day, .and was also a 
great friend and admirer of the Venerable Bede. He 
was murdered in a barbarous manner by the populace 
near Utrecht, while preaching the Christiaii reli- 
gion. 

9.-^CORPA7S CHRISTI. 

This festival, ' the body of Christ,', was ap- 
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pointed. in honour of the Eucharist; and always 
falls on the Tliursday after Trinity Sunday. In 
Roman Catholic countries, this day is celebrated ^ 
with music and lights ; flowers are strewed along the 
streets, and the richest tapestry is hung upon the 
walls. In some parts of. Wales, the inhabitants 
strew green herbs and flowers before their doors on 
Corpus Christi Eve. 

II.— SAINT BARNABAS. - 

Our saint's proper name was Jpses ; he was de- 
scended of the tribe of Levi, and born ^at Cyprus. 
His parents being rich, had hihx educated at Jeru* 
salero, under the care of Gamaliel, a learned Jew; 
and, after his conversion, he preached the Gospel 
with Paul, in various countries, for fourteen ^ears. 
Barnabas suffered martyrdom at Salamis, in his na- 
tive island ; — ^being shut up all night in the syna- 
gogue by some Jews, he was, the next morning, 
cruelly tortured, and afterwards stoned to death. The 
Epistle which he wrote is considered genuine, though, 
not admitted into the canon of the church. In the 
abbey churchyard at Glastonbury, there was for- 
merly a miraculous walnut-tree, which never budded 
till ^t. Bamabas^s day ; this curiosity was much sought 
after by Queen Anne, King James, and many of the 
nobility. . A walnut-tree of the common sort now 
occupies its place. . 

17.— SAINT AL9AN. 

St. Alban, the first Cbrtsrian, martyr in this island, 
sufered in 303. He was converted to Christianity 
byAmphialus, a priest of Caerleon in Mopmputh- 
shire, who, flying from persecution, was hospitably ^ 
entertained by St. Albsm, at Verglam, in Hertr 
fordshire, now called, fropi liim^ St. Albans. Am- 
phialus being clos^y porsued* m^^de his escape* 
dr^si^jedin St. Alban's clothes. . Thisj however, beihg 
sopn 4i||cavered, exposed St. Albim to the fiiry of the 
Pagans; andour.i^int refiising to perform thesauri- 

Q 
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ice to Uieir godffj uriu first miBeraEbfy tortured^ and 
then put to (}eath« 

20.— TRANSLATION OF BDWARD, King qftJie 

West Saxons. 
Ectwardi being barbarously murdered by his n^other- 
in-law, was first buried at warham, without any so- 
lemnity $ but, after three years, was carried by Duke 
Alferus to the minster of Shrewsbury, and there inr 
terred with great pdmp. 

21.— LON6B8T DAY. 

His day k, in London, 16 h. 34 m. Ss^, allowing 
9 m. 16 s. for refraction. 

24.^SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST, Ond MIDSUMMXR 
i>AY. 

Th<e nativity of Saint John the Baptist is celebrated 
by th^ Christian church on this day, because he was 
the Forerunner of our blessed Lord, and, by preach* 
ing the doctrine of repentance, prepared the way 
for the Gospel. His birth was foretold by an angel ; 
and his peculiar office of Harbinger qf' Christ was 

{predicted by the prophets. He passed an ascetic 
iiFe,and, until tbetime of his preachine, retired into 
a wilderness, subsisting upon locusts and wild honey : 
hia apparel was suitable to his hermit^cal lire, 
being only a rough garment of earners hair, ti^d 
with a leathern girdle. He was imprisoned by Herod 
for preaching against his marriage with his brother's 
wife, and was afterwards beheaded by the arts of 
that enraged woman. T^is festival is first fiotked 
by Maximus Tauricensis, who lived nboul ibt 
year 400. 

On the eve gf St. John the Baptist^ commonly 
-^caHed Midsummer Eve (crf>serves' Mr. Bourne), it is 
usual in most country places, and also he^ and th«r^ 
m lowHsmd ctlj^, for both old and yXMsng tomeH 
together, and be merry over a large Sie,' which is made 
in the open Street. Over this they frcqtl^tly leap add 
pky at varkms games^ such as ranningi wtesuiiiigj 
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daociipd^ &c« Bpt lhii| .i». genmiUy the ejf^wf e^ of 
the yqune^r son; a«,tiie older pues^ for t^mo^t 
par^ tU by a^r-epectMorey ai^d enjoy fbemselven ^d 
Uieir botde. And' thus they 8p#nd die time till ttiid« 
ai^tj and Aooaetiinefl till cock-crow. 

SloWj ia bis Sutv^ of Londoo^ tellii Wt ' A«l 
on the VigU oC St. Johi^. BapUst every man^s door 
b^iog shadowed with gi»en bircbj long fenoel^ St^ 
John's wort^ orpin^ white lilies, and iiych like, gar-* 
nii^l^d, yj)on with garlands of beaudfal floweis, had 
(^ langtps of glassi with oil bumingin th^on all the 
night t some hung out bFanches of iron^ curiously 
wrought, containing hundreds of lamps lighted at 
OOq^- H4 wsatioas al|o the bene^Jwmi im the 
8^feet% every mao bestawixig wood oc labouf towards 
them* 

Some Midsummer-eve rites are thus notieed by 
Gay, in his FowrthPoitaral: 

At eve last Midsummer no sleep I sooglit.. 
Bat to the field a bag of hemp-^eed broujgp t : 
I scattered roimd the seed qa evj^ry side^ 
And three times, in a trembling accent, cried ir^ 
* ThiSjXm^eeti with my virgin band I sow^ 



Who sbaUJSY. trn^love be, the crop shall o^w/. 

I straight looked back, and, if mj eje& speaL truth, 

Wiljb bi^ keen scythe bebind n^e came the yoath. 

In the Cbnnoisseur, No. 56^ other curiod's eere* 
mpi^iies are noticed* ^ I an^d my two sisfera tried 
tb^ diumb-qake logiHhrr : you must know^ twa qi«8t 
make it, two bake it, two break it, and the third put 
it under each of their pillows, (but you must nc^ 
sjpiM: a wocik aM Ibe tupe^ and then you will diieam 
of the maoi yi>u are to faave. This we did : and t^ 
b^;sufe I did^ nothing aE night but dream Of Mrv 
Blosiojb. I likewbe stuck up two Midsumflier Men^ 
one. for myaelf and one for htm. N6w> if bia-ii^ 
died away, wo should ntvor have come toother, boa 
X assure, yosbhia^ flowed and turned' to mine. Our 
ignai^ Betty 'tellaine^ tbat if I 9»/ backwards; without 
speaking a word^ isilo AegaictoQ' upon Midsuasmer 
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Eve^ and gather a ro8e> and keep it In a dean sheet 
of paper^ without looking at it^ tiirCSbi'ialtmas Da^, it 
^ will be as fresh as in Jane ; and if I then stiek it in 
my bosom, he that is to be my husband will come 
and take it out/ Grose observes^ ' ainy unmarried 
women fasting oh Midsummer Eve, and at midnight 
laying a clean cloth, with bread, cheese, and ale; 
and aitting down as if*' going to eat, the street* 
door being left open, the person whom< ahci is after** 
wards to marry will come into the robm and drink 
to her by bowing ; and after filling the glass wfll 
leave it on the table^ and, making another bow, re- 
tire/ 

The subsequent extract from the antient Calendar 
of the Romish church, will show the ceremonies ob- 
served at Rome on the eve and <iay of Su John the 
Baptist :— 

* SS. Tlie Vigil of the Nadvitj of John the Baptist. 
Spices are given at yespers. 

Fires are lighted op. 

A girl with a little onim that proclaims the garland, . 

Boys are dressed in girls' clothes. 

Carols to the liberal ; Imprecations against the avaritioof. 

Waters are swum in dqring the nicht, and are brought in Tess^ 

that hang for the purposes of divination. 
Fern in great estimation with the vulgar, on aceount of its 

seed.. 
Herbs of different kinds are sought, with many ceremonies. 
Girls' Thistle is ^tbered, and an hundred crosses by the same. 

* 3i. The Nativity of John the Baptist Dew and new Leaves 

in estimation. 
The Vulgar Solstice.' 

According to Grose, any person lasting on Mid- 
summer Eve, and sitting in the church porch, will,, 
at midnififht, see the spirits of the persons of that 
parish who will die that year, come and knock at the 
church door, in the order and succession in which 
they will die. One of these watchers (there being 
several in company) fell into a souiid sleep, so that 
he could not be waked.' While in this state, hia 
ghost, or spirit, wa^ seen by the rest of his com- 
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panions knocking at the diaith dMr. Thit cilrcuni- 
sunce is noticed In thfe eiegant poem of the ^ Cottage 
Girl:' 

Now to relieve her growing fear. 
That feels tbe hMiated moaieDtTiear 
When ghosts in duins the eharchyttd walk, 
She tries ,io steal the time by talk. 
But hark ! the church clock swings around. 
With a dead pause, each sullen sound. 
And tells the midnight hour is come. 
That wrapt (ftie grvnres in spectred gloom! 

On the subject of gathering the Rose on Midsum- 
ikier Eve, we have also the following lines : 

The Moss-rose that, at fall of dew, 
(Ere Eve its duskier curtain drew) 
Was frei&ly gathered from its ^tem. 
She TMhies as theniby g^m ; 
And, gipanied Irbm thr piercing" air^ 
With all an aouous lover^ care 
She bids it, for her shepherd's sake. 
Await the new-year's frolic wake- 
When faded, in its altered hue ^ * 
She reads — ^the rustic is nntrtie' ! 
But, if it leaves the crimson painty 
Her sick'niog hopes no longer faint ; 
The Rose upon her bosom worn. 
She meets him at the peep of mom. 

With these on the sowing of hemp r 

To issue from beneath the thatch. 
With trembling hand she lifts the latch, 
And steps, as creaks the feeble door, 
Wilh oantibas feet.the threshold &eT ; 
_ Jjoit, stumblii^^iii the horseshoe dinp; 
'Dire spells u^sinew ev*ry limb. 
Lo ! shuddVing at, the solemn deed, 
ohe scatters round the magic seed. 
And thrice repeats^ * The seed I sow, 
My crtte4ov6 's scythe the crop shallf mow/ 
Stiai^h^ as her frame limh ^horrors ireese, 
Her true-iove with his scgrtl^ she sees. 
And next, she seeks the ye««tree shade. 
Where he who died for love is laid | i 

There binds, upon the verdant sod 
By- tnAhy-a raoosliglit fairy trad, 

Q2 » 
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Tbeoowdip.tad the yiiHwreatfa 
She wove her hawthorn hed|e hcaeath : 
And whisp'ringy ^ Ah ! may Colin prove 
As constant as thou wast to loye !' 
Kissesy with pale lip fuU of dread, 
-The tarf that hides his clajH^ld bead I 
29.-— SAIKT PBTBB. 

Peter's oridnal name, Simon, was not abolished hy 
Christ, but that of Cephas was added to it, which^ in 
Syrian, the vulgar language of the Jews, signifies a 
stone, or rock ; hence the Greek Hirfiif and our 
Peter. The apostle's father was Jonah, probably a 
fisherman of Bethsaida. His brother Andrew, being 
first converted, was said to be an instrument of Peter's 
conversion, John i, 40, 41. 

Some writers assert that Nero, being attached to 
the practices of the magicians, and reseoftinff Peter's 
opposition to them, was not only the cause of his im- 
prisonment, but also of his martyrdom, which was 
put into execution in the following manner : Peter 
was first scourged, and then led out to be crucified 
upon the hill called JaniciduSt desiring to be fieistened 
to the cross with his head dowmoards, alleging that he 
thought himself unworthy to die in the same way as 
hisXord and Master* 

^fiitronomteal ^ttmmiu&. 

Cf the Diurnal Motim of the Heavens, and of the 
fixed Stars. 
If in a fine night, says M\ La Place, and in a 
place where the horizon is uninterrupted, we follow 
with attention the appearance of the heavens, it will 
be seen to vary at every instant. Some stars are 
rising above, others setting below the horizon $ some 
begin to appear in the west, otiiers to disappear to- 
wards the west ; several, as the pole star and the stars 
of the Great Bear, never reach the horizon. In these' 
various motions their respective positions to each 
other remain unchanged, and they describe circles 
so much the less as they are nearer a point which 
appears to be immoveable... Thus the heavens seem 
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to revpfye round two fiited pcnnts^ called^ fVditi this 
circumstanee, the poles of the world, and in this 
motion is included the whole System of stars. The 
pole elevated aljove our horizon, is the north pole; 
the opposite pole, which we imagine beneath the 
horizon, is the south pole. Several interesting ques^^ 
tions present themselves to be resolved : What be-^ 
comes of those stars during the day, which we have 
beheld in the preceding night ; and from thence do 
those come which begin to appear ? Where are those 
gone which have departed from our view ? An 
attentive examination of these phenomena will afford 
a simple answer to these questions. In the morning 
the brightness of the stars grows fainter, as the 
dawntng-light increases ; in the evening they become 
more brillifeint as the twilight diminishes ; it is not 
therefore because they cease to shine, but because 
they are effaced by the more vivid light of the Sun,' 
that we are unable to see' them. 'The discovery of 
the telescope has' enabled us to verify this explana- 
tion, by showing us the stars, even when the Sun is 
at its greatest elevation above the horizon : those 
which are n^ar enough the pole never to reach the 
horizon, appear constantly above it. • 
'••it becomes also an inquiry as to the number of 
fixed stafs that we can at • any one time se^ with the 
naked pye. To a common observer in a very bright 
night, and in the absence of- the Moon, there appears 
tol>e an. immense nuiH^r, very many thousands j but 
astronomers contend that^ without the assistaiice:pf 
glasses, we cannot atone time see so many as a thoa- 
sand, and that the' deception is - occasioned by the 
numberless reflexions > and. refractions to which the 
light, in its passage from those ^tars, is subject. The 
heavens, however, examin^ by telescopes, present 
us with innumerable stars ; the better the glasses, the 

g eater the number that are< ascertained to exist. J>r, 
erschel, in a paper on the Coastruction of the 
Heavens, says it is probable that the great stratum^ 
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QOUfd Ibci iisill(y way» CQnu»t» oC ani iodefinits auii^t- 
berof stara of vartous^in^gnUcides^ and at difier^t 
diatfoic^} add that our Sun is actually one of the 
heavenly bodies: belonging to it. * We will/ saya 
the doctor^ * retreat to our ^wi^; fetirc^ station in one 
of the planets attending a s.tair in the great cqmbina^ 
tlon with niwberlesa others ; and in order to inves«c 
tigate what will be tb^ ap^^ranees from this coo^ 
tj^ted sitnatioi^, let u» begin with the nak^d eye.*-^ 
Tbe istara of the first.mi^itude^ being im all probability 
the nearest^ will fumisE us with a s.tep to begin our 
scale I setting off, therefore^ with the distaocse of 
jSirius iH Arcturu9> for instancei as ^aity, we will 
suppose that those of the second magnitude^ are at 
double, and those of the third at treUe the distance^ 
ami 8(0 on» Taking it then for granted^ that a star 
of the seyenth magnitude is about seyoi timea as far 
from us as one of ^ firsts it follows that an observer^ 
yi^ho is enclosed in a globular cluster of stara^ and 
not far from the centre, will never be able, with the 
naked eye, to see to the end of it : for since, aocprd* 
ing to tb«^ above eatimi^tions, he can only exteinl his 
view about seiren times the distance of Sirius, it cgntiot 
be expected that his eyes should reach the borders- of a 
clustei^ which has, perhaps, not less than fifty stars in 
depths every where around him. The whole uni verse> 
therefore, to him, will be comprised in a set of goa« 
stetlationa richly oriutmented withr scattered stars; of 
all si^es. Or if the united brigMnesa of a neighbour**, 
ing cluster of atars should^ ^ a relowjcably clear ^ight^ 
reach bit s^ht, it will put on the> ajq^earance of a 
small, faint, nebt»k>ua cloud, not |o be perceived with^ 
Qixt the greatest attentioii. Allowing him the use of 
areommon tdescope^^he begins to suspect thai all Ibe 
milkintsfii of the bright; path which s«rr^unda the 
9phefe^m9y be ovring^ to stars. By increl»ing hia 
po^er of vision^ he beeomes oerti^n thai the miikv^ 
way ia.indecd. no other 4hanra collection of .v^ small 
^arsi and;l^rncbul8& nothing but clusleraiof stars*' 
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Dr. Herecbel theii solves a general problem for 
computing the length of the visual ray ; that of the 
telescope which he uses will reach stars 497 times the 
distance of Sinus. J<Tow Sirius cannot be nearer than 
a hundred thousand times the length of the earth's 
oibtt ; therefore Dr. Henchers tele8c6pe will at leasts 
reach 100^000 x 190»000,000 x 497 miles ; and he 
says, th&t> in the most crowded part of the milky 
way, he has had fields of view that contained no less 
than 5 88 stars, and these were continued for many 
minutes, so tfaeit, in a quarter of an hour, he has seen 
1 16,000^tars pass through the field of view of a tele- 
scope of only^lS' aperture : and at another time, in 41 
minutes, he saw 258,000 stars pass through the field 
of his telescope. £very improvement in his tele- 
scopes has discovered stars not seen before ; so that 
there appears no bounds to their number^ nor to the 
extent of the universe. • 

In this month, the Sun rises to its highest part of 
the. heavens on the 22d,.but to casual observers its' 
apparent meridian height will be the same for several 
days before and after the 22d. The times of the 
Sun's rising and setting will be as follow : 

Wednesday 1st, Son rises 53 m, aitet 3. Son sets 7 m. after 8 

Saturday 11th 44 3 14 •d 

Wednesday 2ad - - - - 43- - - - - 3 17 - - - - 8 

The Sun will enter Cancer at 10 minutes after 3 in 
the morning on the 22d. On the 1st, Venus will 
pass over the star marked o K^ the star being 38^ 
north of the planet's centre : and on the 16th^ Jupiter 
will eclipse the star f Si, the star being one degree 
south of the planet's centre. 

EqwOion of Tbne. {See Explanation in January.] 
The following table will show what is to be subtracted 
from, and added to the apparent time, as exhibited 
by the dial, in order to set the clock or watch to equal 
or true time, for each 5th day of the month. 
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Wednesday Ist, from the time shown by. the dial sviit&act 2 40, 

Monday, 6th, 153 

Saturday, 11th, ...0 56 

Thursday, 16th, Attn 6 

Tuesday^ aist, .,•.-• r- 1 It 

Sunday, 26th, g 1^ 

The full Moon occure at. IS minutM past I ia the 
iQoroing of th« 3d day : it ealen; its lasli iqaaffter at 
27 minutes paat 4 in the flaotninj; of thd lltb« Thv 
chaoge or new' Mcim ifr 32 minutes: pa^ 11 at n'^ibt? 
QXi the 17th^ and it wili esUar its fisit quavter at 
33 minutes past 4 in theafibemood of U;iG24th^ Tba 
time of the Moon's rising on the first foiirdaiys after 
she id full will be as. follows^ viz. 

June 4th, do mib. past 9 in* die evening, 
5th, ai^..*io*-» ditl6. 
^th, 3 • ... 11 - - * d^tDp» 

rth,S9 - . - % ii - - -r ditto. 

, . The snpei'ioti cdt^nction of Mei^iy will beUt 
12 at noon on. the 6ih of Jitde, There will be but- 
one ecUpse of Jupiter's firsl sotellilie visible, of vbidi 
the emersion wiU'take place at 40!miiiisl!es paatr 10 iit 
the evening of the I5th. On the 17th, at 5fi imauteT. 
past id o'clock at ^ight, there will be a«i ecUpse of- 
the second satellite* ■ This will be the time of tW. 
emersion also; therefore, to see this and the other 
eclipse the observer must be at his sVmd. a piioper 
time previously^ 

VIEW OF THE SOLARSYSTEM. 

0/ffheVarih. 

Although we have $pokeQ of the motions of the 
earth as certain, yet it may be worth while to enter 
9^ little more at large oa the subject. ' The motioi;i 
of the earth,' says a good writer, ^ has so long cea,sed 
to be a disputed question^ that the arguments on. 
each side are nearly forgotten ; and those who do not 
scruple to adopt the hypothesis of the earth's mo- 
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tioos, are 6fitea lest acqumnted with the argumestt 
OS which Lt is ti4>pprted, than they woald have been in 
fefmer times, when their opinions must lunre been the 
sabjecte of fierce coBtendon/ Of tibe modem 
writeis OB this topic. La Place seems to have col* 

~ leeied these aigomesits together in the most popular 
and perspicuous form. C^ these we shall ^ive a cur** 
Mky acoouat. When we i^ect on the diurnal mo* 

* tMHi to which all the heaivenly bodies are subject, we 
reeogniae the existence jof a general cause which 
moves them, or which seems to move themi round 
thcjsxis of the earth. If we coDMder that these ho^ 
dies* are insulated, with respect to. each other, and 
plaeed at very different dbtances from the earth ; that 
the Sun. and. the stars are at a much greater distance 
from it than the Moon ; and that the variations m 
the apparent diameters of the planets incfic»te great4d«> 
terations in 'their distances; and, moreover, that the 
comets traverse the hearens freely, and in almost all 
directtOBs, k will be difficult to conceive that it is the 
same cause which, impresses on aU these boi^es a 
common, saotion of rotation. But since the heavenly 
bodies pjresent the same appearances. to. us, whether 
theiiimament carries them round tbeearth, -consid^ed 
at immoveable, or whether the earth itself revolvea m 
a contrary direl^en, it seema much more natural to 
adant( this latter motion^ and to regard that of the 
heaM^s aa only apparent. 

Theoanh is a globes not 8000 milea in diameter; 
but the <tiam^ter cyf:the Sun is neaifcrlCfO. times, larger^ 
If its tentre ccMQcided with that of the earth, its vo* 
lume would* not oaly embi^ace the. oi^. of the Moon, 
but extend nmch n>ore than as for againi from bcnoe 
we may judg^ of its io^mensemagnikude: besides,, ita 
difstande&dR$ the^earth is 95,000,000 of miles. Is it 
no«, then, fibore natural to altfibote toi the globs diat 
w^ kliabita rotatory motaon on 'its own axis, t!i»i 
tci suppose it! a masa so eiiormoos^* and so remote 
frdtn Oft as the Siin is, such an extrinnely /rapid nio*^ 
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lion 89 would be requisite to revolve in one day round 
the earth ? . Let us consider, also, what an immense 
power it would require to contain it, and' to counter* 
act its centrifugal force ; that is, to retain it in its orbit. 
Every one of the stars presents to us similar difficul- 
ties, which are all removed by admitting the revolution 
of the earth on its supposed axis. 

We have already observed, that the pole of the 
equator' seems to move slowly round that of the eclip- 
tic, from whence results the jMiecession of the equi- 
noxes. ' If the earth is immoveable, the pole of . the 
equator is e(jually so, since it always corresponds to 
the same point of the terrestrial surface : the ecliptic, 
therefore, moves round these poles, and - in this mo- 
tion carries all the heavenly bodies with it. Thus, 
the whole system, composed of so many heavenly 
bodies, differing from each other in their magnitudes, 
niotiohs, and distances, would be again subject to a 
general motion, which disappears, and is reduced to 
a very simple law, if we suppose the terrestrial axis to 
move round the poles of the ecliptic. 

According to the true theory,' we are but in a simi- 
lar situation, on a large scale, of a spectator placed in 
a ship that is in motion: we are carried en, it is 
true, with an immense velocity 5 which velocity is^ 
however, common to eveiy thing that surrounds us. 
The person on ship-boiird fancies himself 'at rest,.and^ . 
the shore, the hills, and all the objects placed out of 
the vessel, appear to him to move. But on compar- 
ing the extent of the shore, and the heights, perhaps, 
of surrounding hills or mountains, he begins to sus- 
pect that the apparent' motion<of these objects arises 
from the real motion of himself. The stars which 
fill, as it were, the celestial r^ona, are, relatively to 
the earth, what the shores and hills are to the vessel ; 
and the same reasons whico convince the navkator 
of the reality of his own motion, prove, or ou^t to 
prove, to Bs the motion of the. earth. It may t^ fur*- 
ther obsemd^ that in all the works of nature with 
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which we ar^ acquainted^ the Creator appears to act 
by the shortest^ easiest^ and simplest means. Now if 
the earth be at rest, and the stars to move, the velocity 
of these latter must be immense ; and vet all the pur- 
poses thereof might have been answered by a moderate 
motion of the earth alone. 

The Moon's distance irom the earth is 240,000 
miles ; of course, the length of the tract which it tra- 
verses, if it moves round the earth in 24 hours, is 
about 1,500,000 ; that is, at the rate of 62,60Q miles, 
in ati hour, instead of 2290 miles, which is really the 
case ; consequently, in each second of time, the Moon, 
known to be the slowest of all the heavenly bodies, 
must move more than 17 miles. Again, the Sun's 
mean distance from the earth is about 95,000,000 
miles ; consequentiv the diurnal path of that lumi- 
nary, if it revolve about our globe in 24 hours, must 
be 580,000,000 ; and, therefore, in a single second, 
the beat of a watch, he must move nearly 7,000 miles. 

Upon the same principle, that is, supposing the 
earth to be the centre of the system, and not the Sun, 
the planet Mars, in a second of time, must travel at 
the rate of more than 10,000 miles, Jupiter 36,000, 
and Saturn 62,000. And, lastly, the fixed stars being 
yet indefinitely more remote from the earth than the 
Sun or Saturn, their motion in or near the equator 
must be vastly swifter than this. 

These arguments, and our author mentions many 
others, which are equally conclusive to the mathema- 
tician, though not so obvious to the general reader, 
are. strengthened by analogy. A rotatory motion has 
been. observed in several planets, and alwavs from 
west to east, which is similar to that which the diur- 
nal motion of the heavens seems to indicate in the 
earth. Jupiter^ which is above a thousand times 
larger than the earthy nrioves, unquestionably, on its 
axis in kss than 12 hours. An observer, on its 
surface, would see the heavens reVoIve round him in 
that.time ; yet we. as mere observers, know, in the case 
R 
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of Jupiter^ that the motion of the heavens to that 
planet would be apparent^ and not real. Is it not 
therefore reasonable to think, that it is the same with 
that which we observe on the earth ? What confirms 
this anal(^y is, that both the earth and Jupiter are 
flattened at the poles, which is no doubt occasioned 
by their rotatory motions about imaginary axes. This 
. circumstance should, in theory, diminish the force of 
gravity at the equator, and that this diminution does 
take place is proved by experiment. Hence every 
thing leads to the conclusion, that the earth has relally 
a motion about its axis, and that the diurnal motion of 
the heavens is merely an illusion which is produced 
by it ; an illusion not unlike that which represents 
toe heavens as a blue vault, to which all the stars are 
fixed, and the earth as a plane on which it rests. 

But there is another motion of the earth, which, as 
we have seen, occasions the vicissitudes of the seasons, 
from winter to spring, summer, and autuihn. The 
proofs of this second motion may be easily gathered 
from celestial appearances, in nearly the same manner 
as the former. For as the Sun seems to move round 
the earth from e(ist to west in the space of 24 hours, 
which is owing to the diurnal revolution of the earth 
upon its axis, irom west to east, so, likewise, he seems 
to have an annual motion in the heavens, and to rise 
and set continually in different parts of them ; which 
is certainly occasioned by the daily motion of the 
earth in its orbit or path round the Sun, which it com- 
pletes, in the space of a year. On either hypothesis 
the appearance is the same ; that is, the Sun will 
appear in motion, and the earth as standing still, to a 
spectator on the earth, whether the Sun really move 
round the earth at rest, or the earth move while the 
Sun is at rest. 

To the inhabitants of any one of the planets, the 

mundane sphere, with the Sun, stars, and all the other 

'planets, will, as to us, appear to move round them 

from ciast to west ; and accordingly the inhabitants 
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of dur fioDSt, the earth, are only liable to the same 
delasive appearance with those of the rest. Now it 
is ascertained from observation, that the orbits of the 
planets include the Sun as the common centre of 
them all ; but it is only the orbits of the superior 
planets that include the earth, which, however, is not 
the centre of any one of them. The earth's orbit 
being ascertained, by observation, to be between those 
of Venus and Mars, it follows that the earth must 
turn round the Sun ; for as it lies within the orlMt»of 
the superiojr planets, their motion would appear un- 
etqual and irregular (on account of the earth not being 
in the centre), but they would never appear either sta- 
tionary, or retrograde, without this supposition*-^ 
Again, from the orbits and periods of the several jila^ 
nets about the Sun, and the Moon and satellites 
round the earth, Jupiter, Saturn, and the Georgian 
planet, it is evident that the law of gravitation is the 
same towards the earth, Jupiter, and Saturn, as to^ 
wards the Sun ; and the periodical times of the seve* 
ral bodies moving round each> are in the same ratio 
to their several distances from them. On the suppo- 
sition of the earth's annual motion, her periodical 
time exactly suits this kiw, bearing such a proportion 
between those of Mars and Venus, as the sev^al other 
bodies directed by the same law do bear; that is, the 
squares of the periodical times are, in all, as^ the cubes 
of the distances from the centre of their orbits. 

, If the earth does not move round the Sun,' the 
Sun- must move with the Moon round the earth ; now^ 
the distance of the Sun to that of the Moon is nearly 
40& to 1, and the period of the Moon bein^ about 28 
days (see the article for July), the Sun's period should 
be, by the law above mentioned, full 600' years^ 
whereas it is, in fact, but a single year. This con- 

» It will be 1»: 4,00*: 28*: P*; that is to the square of' thf 
periodioal time of the Sun ; the square root of which being taken, 
is equaUo aboiu 230,000 days, or 60Q years. 
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sideiHtion was, of itself, thought of .weight enough to 
detemiine the controversy between the two opinions, 
and to establish the motion of the earth in its orbit for 
ever. 

The masses of the Sun and several of the planets 
are considerably greater than that of the earth ; it is 
therefore much more simple to make the latter revolve 
round the Sun, than to put the whole solar system in 
motion round the earth. ^ What a complication in the 
heavenly, motions would the immobility of the earth 
suppose 1 What a rapidity of motion mus| be given 
to Jupiter ; to Saturn, which is ten times farther from 
the Sun than the earth is; and to the Georgian pla- 
net, which is double the distance of Saturn even, to 
make them every year revolve round us, at the same 
time they are revolving round the Sun ! This com- 
plication, and this rapidity of motion, disappear by 
transferring the motion to the earth; a motion con-^ 
formable to the general law, by which the small celes- 
tial bodies revolve round the large ones 'which are 
placed in their vicinity. 

We may further observe that the analog of the 
earth with several of the planets confirms this theory : 
like Jupiter, for instance, it revolves on its axis, and 
is accompanied by a satellite. An observer on the 
surface of Jupiter would conclude that the solar sys- 
tem was in motion round him, and the magnitude of 
that planet would render this illusion less improbable 
than for the earth. Is it, not, therefore, reasonable 
to imagine, that the motion of the solar system round 
us is lucewise only an illusion ? 

To an inhabitant of the Sun, (if there be inhabit- 
ants on that body, which Dr. Herschel thinks not at 
all improbable), these bodies will appear to move from 
west to east : this identity in the direction indicates a 
motion of the earth, but that which demonstrates it 
is evidently the law which exists between the times of 
the revolutions of the planets and their distances 
from the Sun. They revolve round it slower, as 
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their distances are greater^ and in such a manner, that 
the squares of the periodic times are in proportion to 
the cubes of their mean distances: According to this 
remarkable law, which will perpetuate the name of 
Kepler, who first discovered it, the length of a revolu- 
tion of the earth, supposing it in motion round the 
Sun, should be exactly what it is, viz. a sidereal 
year. Is not this an incontestible proof that the earth 
moves like the other planets, and is subject to the 
same laws ? Besides, would it not be strange to sup* 
pose the terrestrial globe, \^hich hardly subtends a 
visible apgle at the Sun, to be immoveable an^idst the 
other planets which are revolving round it, and that 
the Sun should be carried with them about the 
earth ? 

Once more, the force, which serves to retain the 
planets in their respective orbits round the Sun, ba« 
lances the centrifugal force, b^ which they have a 
tendency to fly off. Ought it not likewise to act 
upon the earth ? and must not the earth oppose to 
this action the same centrifugal force? Thus the 
consideration of the celestial motions, as observed 
from the Sun, leaves no dpubt of the real motion of 
the earth. We shall conclude this subject with the 
beautiful reasoning q( the immortal Milton : 

Wheo I behold this goodly frames thi$ world 
Of h^ven and earth consisting, and compute 
Their magnitudes, this earth a spot, a ^rain, 
An atom, with the firmament compared 
And all her numbered stars, that seem to roll 
Spaces incomprehensible (for such 
Their distance argues, and their swift return 
Diu^mai), merely to officiate light 
Kound this opacous earth, this punctual spot 
One day and night ; in all their vast survey 
. Useless besides; reasoning, I oft admire 
How Nature, wise and frugal, could commit 
Such disproportions. ^ 



R2 
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Copious dispenser of delight, briebt June, 
AJf bail ! the meadows smile with flowery pride^ 
Shed from thy lavish band. 

Amid the variety of objects with which the face 
of the earth is clothed, there are many whicW seem 
to exist solely foi the gratification of the senses of 
man* and to administer delight', but which are, in 
reality, designed to accomplish other and more im- 
portant purposes. The innumerable beautiful herbs 
and flowers which, at this season of the year, meet our 
eye in every direction, appear designed only to orna- 
ment our earth, or to gratify our sense of smelling ; 
but, upon a more intimate acquaintance with their pe- 
culiar proi)erties and operations, we find, that, while 
they contribute to embellish our gardens, they also 
promote the purification and renovation of tne at- 
mosphere, which becomes contaminate firom various 
causes. The sceptic might doubtless reply, that all 
this might have been accomplished by the simple 
transpiration of vegetables and flowers, without that 
variety of odours with which they abound; these 
may contribute to our pleasure, but where is their 
utiUty f To this a satisfactory answer can be given : 
these various odours are designed to point out to the 
brute creation those herbs or flowers to which they 
are peculiarly attached, to lead them to those which 
contribute to their nourishment, and, at the same 
time, to shun those which are in their nattire poison- 
ous. In this instance, then, irrational animals may 



1 For me kind Nature wakes her seoial pow^ff 
Suckles each herb, aad spreads out eriy flow'r : 
Annual for me^ the grape, the rose renew 
The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew. 
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l^ecome the initructors of man, and the sceptic might 
be sent to the brutes to learn wisdopi, as well as the 
sluggard to the ant to be taught a lesson of industry. 
Brutes, in general, possess the most exauite sense ' 
of smellinft, and are led by it, principally, in their 
choice of food ; had there not, then, been some me- 
thod devised, ^ by their beneficent Creator, to enable 
them to distinguish those different species of plants, 
which so near^ resemble each other, that they cannot 
be distinguished by the sight, they would have been 
in continual danger of perishing, by seeking their re* 
past among those which, ^o their particular species, 
would prove inevitably fatal. 

Warm wither is, generally, established in June, 
yet the beat is rarely excessive:— showers of rain are 
very acceptable at the commencement of the month, 
as they tend to promote the growth of the young her- 
bage. 

The fields of clover (trtfoUum pratetiae), which are 
BOW in blossom, produce a delightful fra^nce. 
Of this plant there are two varieties, the white and 
the purple ; from the latter, the bees extract much 
honey. The bean blossoms also shed a still more 
exquisite odour. 

Among the insect tribe, one of the most interesting 
is, in its perfect state, the angler's may-fly (ephemera 
vulgaia), which-appears about the 4th, and continues 
nearly a fortnight. It emerges from the water, where 
it passes its aurelia state, iu>out six in the evenings 
and dies about eleven at night. Innumerable species 
of insects are called into life by the heat in this 
month. Among the most remarkable may be named 
the grasshopper (gryUus), the jgolden-ereen beetle 
(scarab€BU8 aurattM), various kinds of flies; the 
cuckoo-spit insect (cicada jptifiiaria), and the stag- 
beetle (bicanus cervus). 

The several species of the gad-fly (cBSim* baoie^ 
equt— and acts), the ox, horse, and she^p md-fly, 
make their appearance in this month. The mnale of 
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this genus is remarkable for the manner in which 
she deposits her eggs : having fastened on the back 
of a heifer or cow^ by means of a tube she pierces 
its skiiv in several places^ inserting an egg at each 
puncture. This operation is not performed without 
severe pain to the animal on which it is practised, 
and it is for this reason that cattle are observed to be 
seized with such violent horror when apprehensive of 
the approaches of the female oestrus j flying with un<^ 
controllable rapidity, and endeavouring to escape their 
tormentor by taking refuge on the nearest pond ; it 
being observed that this insect rarely attacks cattle 
when standing in the water. The practice of docking 
horses, or depriving them of their tails, is, in many 
cases, both cruel and unnecessary, and takes away the 
only weapon with which they can combat the ap- 
proaches of their insidious enemy. 

About the beginning of the month, the pimpernel 
{anagaUis arvensis), thyme {thymus 8erpyllufn)f the 
bitter sweet nightshade (solanum dulcamara)^ white 
bryony, the doj^ rose (rosa canma), and the poppy 
{papaver eomn^jerum\ have their flowers full blown ; 
and the fern owl may be seen, in the evening, among 
the branches of oaks, in pursuit of its favourite re- 
past, the fern-chafler {9carah<Bm soUtitmlis). 

Towards the middle of the month, wheat is in ear, 
and- the flowers of the valerian (foaleriana (^dnaK^) 
liegtn to open. Mullein, viper's bugloss {echiuifn 
vmgare)j borage, dog- wood, vervain, the vine (vitis 
vinifera)y water hemlock (phellandriufn aquaiicum), 
and that singular plant the bee orchis', have their 
flowers futi Mown. 



' This lower has a^pQt ia ks breast xeaembUpg a bee^ si^^ping 
its honey. 

See OB that floweret's velTtt breast 
How close .the busy vagrant lies I 
His thin-wrought plume, his downy breast, 
Th' ambrosifti gold that sw^ls liis liiigbs. 
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The summer solstice happens on the 21st of June, 
which is the longest day. In the most northern parts 
of the island, there is scarcely any night at this time, 
so that a person may read with ease at twelve o'clock 
at night; the twilight continuing almost' from sun- 
rise to sun -set: 

The ligbt with kind delay prolongs his reign : 
The solemn midnight wears unusual smiles^ 
If midnight we may name^ where softer shades 
Lend only milder faieauties. 

The following plants are generally seen in flower 
about the end of June; goats-beard (tragopogon pra-^ 
tense), deadly nightshade (atropa belladonna), mea- 
dow-sweet («pir<ea ubnaria), the day-lily (Aemeroca2& 
JUam), the jasmine (jasndnum officinale), and the 
holy-oak {auxa rosea). 

The several kinds of corn come into ear and flower 
during this month, as well as most of the numerous 
species of ^grasses; gooseberries, currants, and straw- 
berries, also beffin to ripen. The hay harvest com- 
mences about the end of the months m the southern 
and midland parts of the kingdom. About this time, 
also, birds cease their notes : — I heard no birds after 
the end of June (says Mr. Stillingfleet), except the 
stone curlew (charadrius cedicnemus) whistling late at 
night ; the yellow hammer, goldfinch, and golden- 
crested wren, now and then chirping. The cuckoo's 
note also ceases. The rural employment oisheep^sheav' 
ing commences sometimes early in June, but at others 
not till the middle of the month; the time being regu- 
lated by the warmth and settled state of the weather. 
In many parts of the country, the depriving sheep of 
their wool is conducted with much ceremony and 
rural dignity. There is a beautiful description of 
this festivity in * Dyer's Fleece,' at the end oi the fi^st 

Perhaps his fraarant load ma^ bind 

His limbs ; we'll set the captire free — 

I sought the living hte to find, 

And found the picture of aht^l LAxbnonxE. 
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book, Thomson thus describes the washing and 
shearing of sheep,, in his Summer : 

Fast, faAt, they plunge amid the flashing ware, 
Audy panting, labour to the farther shore ; 
Repeated this, till the deep well-washed fleece 
Has drunk the flood, and from his lively haunt 
■The trout is banished by the sordid stream : 
Heavy and dripping, to the breezy brow 
Slow move the harmless race; where, as they spread 
Their swelling treasures to the sunny ray, 
Inly disturbed, and wondVing what this wild 
Outrageous tumult means, their loud complaints 
The country tell; and tossed from rock to rock. 
^ Incessant bleatiogs run around tbe hills. 
At last, of snowy white, the gathered flocks . 
Are in the wattled pen innumerous pressed 
Head above head ; and, ranged in lusty rows. 
The shepherds sit and whet the sounding shears. 
Some mingling, stir the melted tar, and some 
Deep on die new-shorn vagrant's heaving side 
To stamp his master's cipher ready stand;^ 
Others m unwilling wether drag atone; 
And, glorying in his might, the sturdy boy 
Holds, by his twisted horns, t\C indignant ram. 

Much amusement may bfe derived from an atten- 
tive observation of the common white or barn owl, 
during the mild evenings of this month. The fol- 
lowing curious circumstance is recorded by Mr. 
White ', of a pair of white owls, which bred under 
the eaves of the church. * About an hour before sun- 
set (for then the mice begin to run) they sally forth 
in quest of prey, and hunt all round the hedges of 
meadows and small enclosures for them ; beating the 
fields over like a setting dogy and often dropping 
down in the grass or corn. I have observed these 
birds for an hour together, during the breeding time, 
and have found, by my watch, tiiat the owl returns 
every five minutes with her prey. A piece of ad- 
dress which they show, when they return loaded, 
should not, I think, be passed over in silence. As 
they take their prey with their claws, so they carry 

^ Nat Hist of Selborne, vol. ii, pp. S59, 900, Qto ed, X813. 
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it in their claws to their nest ; but as their feet are 
necessary^ in their ascent under the tiles, they con- 
stantly perch, first on the roof of the chancel, and 
shift the mouse from their claws to their bill, that the 
feet may be at liberty to take hold of the plate on the 
wall, as they are rising under the eaves.* 
While the Moon, with sudden gleam, 
Through the clouds that cover her, 
Darts her light upon the stream, 
And the poplars gently stir, 
Pleased I hear thy boding cry ! 
Owl, that lov'st the cloudy sky, 
Sure, thy notes are harmony. 
While the maiden, pale with care, 

Wanders to the lonely shade. 
Sighs her sorrows to the air, 

While the flow'rets round her fade,-* 
Shrinks to hear thy boding cry, — 
Owl, that lov'st the cloudy sky, 
To her it is not harmony f 
While the wretch, with mournful dole. 

Wrings his bands in agony. 
Praying for bis brother's soul, 
Whom he pierced suddenly, — 
Shrinks to hear thy boding cry, — 
Owl, that lov'st the cloudy sky,— 
To him it is not harmony . 

Mackerel {scomber^ scomber) are taken in great 
abundance in this month. The long migration of 
this fish seems at present to be greatly called in ques- 
tion ; and it is thought more probable, that the shoals 
which appear in such abundance round the more 
temperate European coasts, in reality reside, during 
the winter, at no very great distance, immersing them- 
selves in the soft bottom, and remaining in a state of 
torpidity. From this state, it is reasooable to sup* 
pose, they are awakened by the warmth of tite re- 
turning spring, and gradually recover their former 
activity. At their first appearance their eyes are ob- 
served to be remarkably dim, as if covered with 

' ' These pleasing stanzas are by an early anonymous poet, and 
may be found in Mr. Bllis's Specimens/ vol. iii, p. 351. 
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a kind of film, which passes off as the season ad- 
vances, when they appear in their full perfection of 
colour and vigour. Mackerel are taken, generally, in 
nets, and, when first caught, exhibit an alternation of 
the most vivid and beautiful colours ; we have seen 
more than^our thousand of these delicate and elegant 
fish, taken at a. single hawl. Their flavour is much 
impaired' even a few hours after their capture^.' 

The maritime plants which flpwer this month, are, 
the sea-barley (hordeum mariiimzim), sulphur-wort 
(pucedanum offidnale), and loose sedge (carex d»- 
tan8)y in salt marshes ; the sea-plantain (plantago 
maritima)f among rocks on the sea-co&st; the slen- 
der-leaved buffonia (buffonia tenuifoUa), and the tas- 
sel pond-weed (ruppia mantima)^ in salt-water ditches. 
To these may be added, the common alkanet (anckusa 
officinalis), the narrbw-leaved pepperwort (lepidum 
ruderale), and the Roman nettle (uriicapiluKfera), in 
sea wastes ; the black salt-wort (glaux maritinia)^ on 
muddy shores ; the sea-chick weed {arenaria pepUndes), 

.and the common sea- rocket (bunias cakile), on sandy 
shores; and the perfoliate cabbage (brassica orientalis) 

among maritime rocks. 



■ Multitudes of mackerel are taken on our coast : at times 
they sell exorbitantly dear, but chiefly in the opposite extreme. 
The first Brighton lioat of mackerel sold, the 14th of May, 1807* 
at Billingsgate, for forty guineas per hundred {seven shilHogs 
each), the highest price ever known at that market. The next 
boat that came in, reduced their value to thirteen guineas per 
hundred. In 1808, these fish were caught so plentifully . at 
Dover, that they sold sixty for a shilling. At Brighton, in June 
the- same year, the shoal of mackerel was so great, tliat one of 
the boats bad the meshes of her nets so closely occupied by 
them, that it was impossible to drag them in. The fish and 
nets, therefore, in the end, sank together, the fisherman there- 
by sustaining a loss of nearly sixty pounds, exclusive uf what his 
cargo, could he have got it into the boat, would have produced. 
^^DanieFs Sports, 
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' THIS word is derived from the Latin Julius, the 
surname of C. Caesar, the dictator, who was born in 
it. Mark Antony first gave to this month the name of 
July, which was before called QuintiUs, as being the 
gfth month in the year, in the old Roman calendar 
established by Romulus. ^ July, I would have drawn 
m a jacket of light yellow, eating cherries, with his 
face and bosom sun^burnt $ on his head a wreath of 
jcentaurie and wild thyme ; a sithe on his shoulders ; 
a. bottle at his girale ; carrying the sign Leo.- 
.(Peacham, p. 419.) July was, by the Saxons, ^ called 
heutnumdt, or hey'tnanat, that is to say, hey^moneth'^ 
because therein they usually mowed, and made their 
hey-harvest.' iFersteganj p. 61.) 

J J 'I'Juiy, to whom the Dog-Star in her train, 

SwA James gives oysters, anti Saint Swithin rain. 
• ,;.•..: . GHvacniLi.. 

S 
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3l^ematlu^le 9a^. 

2. — ^VISITATION OF THB BLESSED VIRGIN MART. 

This festival was first instituted by Pope Urban 
VI, in commemoration of that remarkable journey 
which the Mother of our Lord took into the moun- 
tains of Judsea, in order to visit the mother of St. 
John tjie Baptist. It was afterwards confirmed, pot 
only by a decree of Pope Boniface IX, but by the 
Council of Basil, in 1441. 

3. — D06<-DAYS BEGIN. 

These are a certain number of days before and 
after the heliacal rising of Canicular or the x]pg*8tar, 
in the morning. The antjents imagined that this 
star so rising occasioned; the sultry weather^ usually 
felt in the latter part of the summer, .or dog-days; 
with all the distempers of that sickly season. See 
Homer's Iliad,- lib. v, 10, and Vireirs iSneid, lib. I. 
They did not consider; ihai the heliacal rising of this 
star varies much in tliie. course of a few years, and 
ipdeed.in the same,^ear in diflerent latitudejf ^as is 
now well known. ' The dog-days in, cf^.r ^^oiode]^ 
jrimanacks occupy (he time fcon^ Ju|y 3 to.^\igi^ 
U ; the name beiog applied now,.^s. It.w^jf^nn^y, 
jtb the hottest time of the yefu*.' 

^4«r-TRANSLATiaN OF SAIUTiMARTIN. 

Xhiis dfy was appointed to cpmi^emoratetlie' re- 
moval or translation of St. ifartin's. body from one 
tomb, to another much more noble and^nagaificeiit ; 
an bonoar confeired upon the decisased saint by 
Perpetuus, One of his successors in the-^eeofT^ur^. 
His festival is celebrated on the ll^h of November, 
which, see. 

7. — THOMAS A .BBCKBT. 

This haughty prielate was bpfn in {^pdooj in the 
year 1119, anawasihe son of Gili^ert, a merchant^ 
and Matilda, a Saracen lady, who is said to have 
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f«llto':io.b>vejwith htm when hd wftsa^-prisfrhte to bet 
father in JeHisaknil. Tbomis' received the first pA#t 
of- bt8 eddeaiion at Merton Abbeyt in Surreys wbene^ 
he' went to Oxford, and afterwards tfudted at Parisi 
B^tngin high favV>ur with Theobald^ Archbishoff of 
Canterbury, be '.sent htm to Bondnia^ to study the 
i^ivtl law ; and on bis rcfturn made hioi' archdeacon of 
Qoiterbury and pfovo'st oP Beverley. . Theobald alsb 
rc^ihniended bitnto Kitig Henry tlinso efieciuala 
manner^ that In 1 lji>8' he^ was' a|>t>ointed high chan« 
celk>r, and preceptor to'the 4Hincei Becket no# laid 
aside thel cfhurcb'mto,' and afiedted the courtier; b^ 
conformed'hHBtelfe iti evby thing to the king's' hu^ 
pmiifl hto p^took oft all.bia d«vers«mtf and opser^ 
the.safn»e;hoiifs of /Batif^!aiidgoing<to-bedi * Hekepf 
Miebdifd' l4veesi add . courted ' ffofpai^r itippIaiiBe ; and 
^hees|kinN9B'Qf hb'tabte excoe;de4 those of the fifst 
tieibtlt^. Iti^ lift9 he made «fcani|pa)gn with Kim 
Henry ipto Toulouse, baring ' in biis dwnpfay^lSOO 
horseir besttleft a retinue r of 700 kiii^U' or gen- 
tlemen^' 

lit 1 160>!bfe wiH9 8e«l vby the ktnf to Parish to trett 
of^ia marrii^belweeii pri^e Henfry'and the kin^ of 
FhmtM^'s eldest daughter, im which . he sucoeeidedi 
and: relurioed .witb the youngs princess to £n^nd« 
He^bad^ not' enjoyed |be chsnoeilorship above four 

Eairs^i wben^ Archbishop • Theobald died; and tbt 
ng^'whoiwlts theh ill Normtody^^ immediately sent 
oven 4ome tnuatv persefns to Enslaod, who managed 
matters. vso; Well with tbei mpnka and clergy^ that 
Becket was almost unaniracfusly elected archbisb6pw 
His' first' ste))> ; whidb* wad to' resign the crfficc of 
chan^or^.* mucb offended' bisv benefaotor; and bis 
mskB&pkvtt baUgh^'ines^^ ^d obstinaey, and^ the 
h^> tolae^ ,in'' wbtob^ be asserted' the privileg<es 
of* the. church, .fucther^ widened the biread^ sind 
disturbed*; the... pe^ce'< of the*, kingdom. As tb^ 
guabdianVof his {»eopl^^ HehrV^ .^ii^tilied foi" a^ eomin«T 
nHy" of^ {tmw^y bulfieefcet fetilsed to^rcpmr the diiV 
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orders of his clergy, by suflering them to be tried in 
the; same manner as the laity ; and though for a time 
he assented to the famous constitutions of Clarendon^ 
he retracted his acquiescence, and resigned his 
archiepiscopal office at the feet of the pope, who 
not only forgave the error of his judgment by rein* 
stating him, but espoused his cause and annulled 
the decrees. Supported by the papal power, the 
primate excommunicated those who favoured the 
royal cause, and Henry, swollen with indignation j 
banished his relations and adherents, and sent them 
in disgrace ' and indigence to their exiled masters 
Becket continued to indulge his resentment: not 
only the representations and entreaties of the clergy^ 
bi;it the interference of the pope, by two cardinakj 
proved^ for a time, abortive with the haughty prelate^ 
who wheni in 1167^ he condescended to see his sove- 
reign, broke off' the conference, because Henry refused 
to give him the kiss of peace. 

In 1169, however, an accommodation was at 
Jength concluded between Henry and Becket, upon 
the confines of Normandy, where the king held, the 
bridle of Becket's horse, while he mounted and dis- 
mounted twice. Soon after the archbishop embark- 
ed for England; and upon his arrival received an 
order from the young king to absolve the sus- 
pended and excommunicated bishops ; but, refusing 
to comply, the archbishop of York, and the bishops, 
of London and Salisbury^ carried their complaint to 
the king in NorQiandy, who was highly provoked at 
this fresh instance of obstinacy in Beclcet, and said 
on the occasion, ' That he was an unhappy prince^ 
who maintained a great nUfmber qf lossy j insignificant 
persons about Mm, none of whom had gratitude or spi^ 
rit enough to revenge him on a single insolent prelate, 
who gave him so much disturbance;* or, as some re- 
port his words, ' Shall this fellow, who came to court 
on a lame horse, with all his estate in a wallet behind 
Mm, trample upon his king, the royal family, and the 
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ti»rbuleniipri^ f* This^ paaskmafe exeUirnatioii' atado 
too ideep an impresaioi^ oii isoiBe of those ^ho hetrd 
k^. partiquIaHy .oii th^ four following iMuioii^) Begt^ 
nald Fito-Ufse, WiHi&mdeTracoy, Hu^ de Mor* 
viUe>. and Rkbafd BretO) viMio formed a resokition^ 
either j^o terrify the archbishop into submission/ jort^ 
put bim to de3tb« 

Having laid: tb^ir plan^ they left the court at Af^ 
fefent timesy and took! different roi>teS) to [Irevent 
suspicioii; bvit bdng eonducteti by< the devi^ at 
some moakish historians tell os^ they A\ arrived at 
the dastle'Qf Ranulpb de Broc, abbu^t six miles frbni 
GsOitefrbufy, on the slame day^ Dec. 28, 117&9 ^^ ^1* 
most a^fhel same hour. H^re they settled the whole 
Sfcherae of their proceedings^ and dext morniiigi eHrly 
fet oql' for; Canterbury^ accbmpdnied by a body dF 
resolute m^9, With arm^ cdneealed iltnder their 
p^othea^ Th^^. fnen they placed in different parttf 
of the <^ly, tHh |irei^ent any interruption from the 
oitisjf^i^s.. Thef fouf barons above-named^ then .w.^t 
tinarnledy.witipi. twelve of their company, to the.aN^ 
€bi¥f^1s(5^pi^' {Hda€#> abottt eleven o'clock; in the fore* 
uoon^ mi wAe adnb^itted intd the apaithiest iVhert 
tj[ie ar^hbfiihgof^ sat conversing with s6me of bis 
^l^VW . Aft^ their admission a lon^ silence Ensued, 
wHi0blli^as ai leijgtb bfoken by Reginald Fitz-Urse$ 
wl>Q lold the arcbblsbop thalt fcbey were sent by thie 
HiHg to^ ^otnt^and. btmr to absolve the prelates and 
xHbetSi iwhonsi hd had e«coitomunicated ; and .then to 

ftf to 'Witlchester> and mdke satisfaction ^o the young 
ing, whom he had endeavotired to dethrone* On 
this a> v^ery k^ng and violent altercation followed, ia 
the Cotir9e of which they gave several hints, that bis 
life Was in danger if he did not comply.. But be re^ 
gained undaunted ip his refusal* At their de<^. 
parture they charged bis servants not to allow him to 
flee; on which he cried out, with great vehemence^ 
S2 
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^ Flee ! I mU never fiee jrem any man Ueia^; I am 
net come to flee, hut to defy the rage qf tmptotor * 
aseamneJ When tbejr were gone^ his friends blamed 
him for the rou^ness of his answers^ which had in- 
flamed the fury of his enemiesy and earnestly pressed 
him to make his escape; but he only answered^ * I 
haoe no need of your adeice: I know what I ought 
to do.' 

The barons finding their threats ineffectual^ put on 
their coats qf mail, and, taking each a sword in his 
right hand, and an axe in his left, returned to the 
palace, but found the gate shut. When they were 
preparing to break it open, Robert de Broc con- 
ducted them up a baek staircase, and let them in a! 
a window. A cry then arose, ' They are armed, they 
are armed !* on which the clergy hurried the arch- 
bishop almost by force into the church, hoping that 
the sacredness of the place woufd protect hiiii from 
violence. They would also have shut the door, but 
he cried out, * Begone, ye amards ! I charge you; 
on your obedience, do not shut the door. What f wiU 
you make a castle of a church f^ The conspirators 
having searched the palace, came to the church, atid 
one of them crying, * Where is the traitor f Whefi 
is the archbishop ? Becket advanced boldly, and 
said, ' Here I am, an archbishop, but no traitor.' 
' Flee,' cried the conspirator, ' or you are a dead 
man!* ^ I will never flee,' replied Becket. Williarti 
de Tracey then took hold of his robes, and said, 
< Vou are my prisoner; come along with me.' But 
Becket, seizing him by the collar, shook him with so 
much force, that he -almost threw him down.« De 
Tracey, enraged at this resistance, aimed a blow 
with bis swora,^ which almost cut off the arm of one 
Edward Grim, a priest, and slightly wounded the 
archbishop on the head. By three other blows 
given by -the other conspirators^ his skull was cloven 
almost in. two, and his brains scattered about the 
pavement of the church. 
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The aMatsins^ conscious of their crime, and dread* 
lag its conitequences, durst ndt rettpm to the king's 
coQft at Nprmaindy, btit retired to Knaresbofough in 
Yorkshire, where- every body avmled their company, 
hardly any person even choosing to eat or drink viiih 
them. They at length took a voyage to Rome, and, 
being admitted to penance bv Pope Alexander III, 
they went to Jerusalem ; wnere, according to the 
pope's order, they spent their lives in penitential 
austerities, and died in the Black Mountain. Tliey 
were buried at Jerusalem, without the church door 
belonging to the Templars, and this inscription was 
put over them : — 

HrC JAGENT IflSEKI, 
QUI UARTYBIZAVERUNT 
, B£ATUM ARCBIEPISCUPUM CANTUAAIENSElf. 

King Henry was much disturbed at the news of 
Beckers ddath, and immediately dispatched an enb- 
bassy . to Rome to clear himselt from the imputation 
of being the cause of it* Immediately all divine 
offices ceased in the church of Canterbury; and this 
for a year, excepting nine days, at the end of which^ 
by order of the pope, it was re-c(msecrated. Two 
years after, Becket was ^canonized ; and the following 
year, Henry, returning to England, went to Can- 
terbury, where, he did penance as a testimony of 
his regret for the murder of Becket. When he 
came within si^ht of the church where the. arch- 
bishop was buried, he alighted off his horse, and 
walked barefoot, in the habit of a pilgrim, till be 
came to Becket's tomb; where, after he had pros* 
trated himself, and prayed for a cotisiderable time^ 
he sulHnitted to be scourged by the monks, and 
passed all that day and night without any refresh? 
ment, and kneeling upon the bare stone. In 1221 
Becket's body was tskisn up, in the presence of King 
Henry III, and several nobility^ and deposited in a 
rich shrine on the east side of the church. The 



mindbs fai4 to 1>e wrought at his tomb were so b'u- 
meravkf tbat we are told two kFge volpines of them 
wer^ kept in tba\ church. His shrine w&s visited 
from all parts, and etiriched wirh the most costly gift< 
ahd ofleriogs/ (Chalmers' Bk>g. IHct., vol. fv, An« 
Bbck£t.) 

15 • — saint swith in. 

Swithit), In the Saxon Smthum, received his cleri- 
cal tonsure, and put on the monastic habit, in the old 
monastery at Winchester. He was of noble parent- 
age, ,and passed his youth in the stud^ of grammar^ 
pmlosophy, and the Scriptures. Swithin was pro- 
moted to holy orders by Helmstan, Bishop of Win- 
chester, at whose death, in'8S2, King Ethelwolf 
granted hion the see. In this he continued eleven 
years, and died in 868. Swithin desired that he 
inight be bdrfed in the opeh churchy ard> Uti not in 
the chancel' of.tbe mTmst^^aaiwasusixal witli dtber 
btshdps[^ smtt liisireqtfest' wav/oomplied wtth^ but 
the modks.im. his being 4}ahonized, • coiksidenQjg it 
disgraceful for the sairit th lie' in a* public cenietdfy^ 
jrdsolved to remove hifr body, into the cboiri which 
was to have been done^ with sotenyn procession^ oil 
tise 15'th of Joly. , It rained> .bowev^ri! so violently 
for forty days succe^diitfe, tha^ thededgn waes-aban* 
doned' as^ heteticaV and Blasphdmoos, and- they ho^ 
nounsd' ifis nietbofy by erecting a' chapel over hii 
ghive, it wfaifeh niairy minusulous 6ures of all kinds 
are said 4o have been fought!. To ihe above cir- 
eiiniBtanoemdy be traced thedtigin of the dd saying, 
' that, if it rkins on St. Swithtn^s^ it i^irill rain forty 
daysfolldwiiiigr 

In Poor Robin's Almanack foi> 1697> are the fol* 
Jowihg^ lines : — 

In this mantfa'iB St. ^withinVDay,; 
Onwbicbyifthatitrtin, tbey.say ^ 

Full forty (iays after it wUI'y 
Or mo^e or less, some rain distil. 
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. This Swithia was a Saint, I trow, 
And Winchester's Bishop also, 
Who in his time did many a feat, 
As Popish legends do repeat : 
A woman h&ving broke ner eggs 
By stumbling at another's legs^ 
For which she made a woful cry. 
Saint S within chanced for to come by. 
Who made them all as sound, or more 
Than ever that they were before. 
But whether this were so or no, 
Tis more than yoa or I do know. 
Better it is to rise betiine. 
And to make ba^ while Sun doth shine, 
Than to believe m tales and lies 
Which evil monks and friars devise. 

' ' 20. — SAINT MARGARET. 

She was born at Antioch^ and was the daughter of 
a Pagan priest. Olybius^ president of the East, under 
the Romans, wished to marry her ; but finding that 
Marj^aret was a Christian, he postponedl his intended 
nuptials until he could prevail on her to renounce 
her religion. Our saint, however, was inflexible, 
and was first tortured, and then beheaded, in the 
year 278. • . . 

22. — MARY MA6DALBN. 

This day was first dedicated to the memory of St. 
Mary Magdalen, by King Edward VI ; ana in his 
Common Prayer, the Gospel for the day is firom 
St. Luke, chap, vii, verse 36. Our reformers, how- 
ever, upon a more strict inc^uiry, finding it doubtful 
whether this woman, mentioned in the Gospel, was 
really Mary Magdalen, thought it prudent to discon- 
tinue the /estiva!. 

25. — SAINT JAMBS. 

James was surnamed the GreaU either on account 
of his age, being esteemed older than the other 
Jame^f or for some peculiar honour conferred upon 
him by our Lord. . He was by birth a Galilean, and 
pattner with Teterin fishin^^ from which our Lord 
called him to be one of his disciples. Mark i, 19, 20* 



\ 
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He cheerfullj^ complied with the'^cAtl^ leitfifig all to 
Jollow him. Soon after this, he w^s made an apostle ; 
and, with Peter aiid John his brother,: was taken to 
see the miraculous raising of' Jairus's daushter, — 
Christ's glorious 'transfi^uratiOfi;-^and' was also with 
our Saviour in the gaMen a' withcfss of those bitter 
sufferings whidh he there endqred for us* It does 
not appear how James was employed after oar Lord's 
ascension. St. Jerome thinks that he ' pre&bhed to 
the Jews of the dispersion; but' th^t his labours 
ever carried him at all but of Judea, or even from 
Jerusalem itself, no authentic history informs u^. 
Of his ardent zeal^ no othfer pfoof is nece&iSftry than 
his becoming the victim of Herod- Agrippa. The 
Spaniard JL esteem James their tutelar saint. 

26. — ^SAINT ANWB., , ■ 

$he was the mother of tbC; Virgin* Illary, ^nd the 
wife df Joachim Her fathen Herfestival is celebrate^ 
by the Latin churcl). 

Ofihe^FkicedStara^. 

WhKn viewed with thp best/ telescopes, the fixed 
stars do libt iajipear at all niagnifjed;, but rather- dt- 
mintshed in' bulk, inasmuch as the telescope takes btf 
that twinkling appearance whicH is observed bytliiB' 
nak^d eye. ^The smallness of their apparent dlaiii^- 
ter is proye^ by the sudderihess with which thfy dik- 
appear on their occultat'ions by the IVfoon. The tim^ 
this takes does not amount to a single second, which 
proves that their apparent diameter ' does not exceed 
4**; The brrlKslricy df thiir llgfitycempared with- tfieir 
tfmkli dkitiefar^ l^ds- us to? suppose them to be Hw 
HMHSh grwrtw distance than the planets, • and tacwiiH 
^hl€t tneni as loniinbiis bodies like our Sun> inlit««i 
of Iil)rr<ywirigtlii3ir light ftsM that lenity like the 



The 8tar8>,oii Accouot of their apparently .various 
mamitcides^ have been distributed ioto several elasses : 
the largest are catled stars of the first ipagnitude ; the 
next to, them in lustre^ stars of the second magoi^ude ; 
and so on to. the. sixths which are the .sn\aUest that 
^^re.yiHUeto the;iu^ked^fyi9, ^XW* 4^tribMtioji JHtying 
Jj^p.nj^^e long Mpr^.tb^ ifiymjiigp. iof.wlesc^qpfif, 
t)^e (tars whic^ caupqotjjbepefip wilb9»^tbe,a8fi&ti^ 
5)f tl^sc iiis,trMwnts^re,distingtfi>h?^ .1^ tkp^imo^Rf 
i|(?I?P9opic,^tara. 

Xbe antients divided, the %ta^ry .^fhof^ .injto^arti- 
cnlar . cpnstellatio^Sy pr ^sj^tems qf si^^s^ ,^9^9^V9g 
as Jhey lay near oi^e ^n9tber,.?oj>8.itQ:53|ficppy,tb9«e 
jiP^eis .which the.^gqr^/?f /lifferw^ ^Pft^ipL^WWllf 
or other things, woul^ uk;e ;!iip5 if j:l)^y.^flfft4eUfl^aJt«! 

tkf^, Tbpse . m^rs ,w^j59fe.c0^14 opt fee brpught.into 

'W iP?rticu}^r con^tejlatipn, were .palled ^pfqimif^ 
^t^^s. The division ;of tf^e «tara,iotp diQ'^rfQt,9ipQ« 
rStejij^itiQns, pr asterisnjs^ ,i??rves io ,^istingw8h|thqri 
^m one .^nptb^rj so that anv; particular .st^r:^!^ 
^ r^ly fo^nd in the, bq^VfUS py means pf a pj^^al 
sgjobey.pn whjc)itbe constellations ace sp.aelinf^ie^^ 
Tis tp put the pio|»t repiarHable stfirs, into ^pcb. £^i;^. <^ 
J^be iSgnrcs as jure i^qpt' e^ily notedf TJ^ wnjfejRfif 
^e^aj:vlicpt.99<?ftelUMPQS y^ASf but uppp u^p^ 
^pbea.tl^erejirp about 70. On Senex!* |ttefr?8 W 
il^f^^ted B^ypr's.letters; the fir^ in the Gr^rfc .i^lpjwk- 
j^t.^bcang p^t ,to the largest star ic^ each cpnstejlatiopj 
^^seppnc^to the neyt^.^nd ^o on; jhiy which ipeanBj 
^tity sUfrjs .as easily found, as if a najne were g^v^n to 
4t. Thxkn, in the Ooqitrrencea of janua^ for the pjBfSr 
W.ptyeaf,/we|i^ve giYep.ana^cp^qt of the 8tai:f«i,C^ti 
!>wi)g pclijMed by the J^ppn on Jtfqw Year's Oay ; 
apdj|l>y looking on 4be globe,., we instantly jj^d :it,. ^n4 
%; tj^fit qaea^QS are fsnabjed ,io direct P^r vievKa to the 
j^yep* jto wj^tph t^e |^h(^nQi|)eiion. 

There y% ^dii^sjon pf t)i^.heavgn4 ii^tptfarf^paictss 

(1 ,) The. ?p<Ji4Pjf .»P pJdlMhppwse mpf^of the ^i#el- 
)i^99s ^i(,. which aretw^lye in quvib^r^ JiaviQ the 

names of animals : theise are. 
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i f' i . ' • - ■ — ^- 

^rict, the Ram. Xi6ra, the Balance. -i 

Taurus^ the Bull. Scorpio^ the Scorpion. 

Geminif the Twins. Sagittarius^ the Archer. 

CanccTf the Crah. CapricomuSf the Goat. 

LeOf the Lion. JquariuSf the Water-Bearer. 

Ftr^o, the Virgin. Pisces, the Fishes. 

' . The zodiac goes quite round the heavens : it is 16 
'degrees broad, so that' it takes in the orbits of all tte 
^planets, and likewise the orbit of the Moon. Along 
the middle of this zone, or belt, is the ecliptic, or 
circle which the earth describes annually as seen from 
*the Sun, and which the Sun appears to describe as 
seen from the earth. (2.) All that region of the 
heavens which is on the north side of the zodiac, coif- 
«taining21 of the antient constellations ; and (3.) That 
onthe south side, contmning 15. ^' 

•New stars sometimes appear, while others disap^ 
pear. Several stars mentioned by antient astronb- 
"teers are not now to be found : several are now visi- 
ble to the naked eye, which are not mentioned in 
antient catalogues.; and some stars have suddenly 
appeared, and again, after a considerable interval,' va- 
nished. - The following apparently well atithetiticated 
examples have been noted: The first new star of 
which we have an accurate account is that discovered 
by Cornelius Jansen, Novembers, 1572, in the chair 
of Cassiapeia : it exceeded Sirius in brilliancy, and 
Jupiter in apparent magnitude; it gradually decayed^ 
and, after 16 months, disappeared. On the 13tb of 
August 1596, David Fabricius observed a new star 
in 'the neck of the Whale, aiid it disappeared after 
October in the same year, but was supposed- to bfe 
^agairi . discovered in the year 1 637 . In the year 1 600, 
William Jansenus discovered a changeable star in. the 
neck of the Swan. It was seen by Kepler, who wrotfe 
a treatise upon it, and determined its place to be Ifi** 
18' ^, and 55° 30* or 32' north latitude. Ricciolus 
=saw it in 1616, l^l,andl624. Cassirfi saw it again 
in 1655} it increased till 1660; then decreased, and, 
at the ead of 166*1, it disappeared. In November 
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1665^ it appeared again, and disappeared in 1681. In 
1715 it appeared, as it does at present, and is of the 
sixth magnitude. In 1686, Kircher observed % in 
the Swan to be a changeable star in the neck of that 
constellation ; and, from 20 years' observations, the 
period of the return of the same phases was found to 
be 405 days. In 1604, Kepler discovered a new star 
near the heel of Serpentatius, so ver}' brilliant that it 
' exceeded every fixed star^ and even Jupiter, in apparent 
magnitude. 

Montanari discovered two stars in the ship marked 
fi and y by Bayer to be wanting : he saw them in 
1664, but lost them in 1668. Mr. Goodricke has 
discovered the periodical variations of Algol, or /?, in 
Medusa's head to be about 2 d. 22 h. Its greatest 
brightness is of the second magnitude, and least of 
the fourth. 

The meridian height of the Sun begins now to de- 
cline; of course the day will become shorter, and the 
Sun's rising and setting will be later in the one case 
and earlier in the other. 

Friday, ' Ist, Sun rises 45 m. after 3. Sun sets 15 m. after 8 

Monday, lltb, ---52 -•-3. ---8- -'8 

Hmrsday, Slst, - - - 3 - - - 4. - - - ST - - t 

Sojiilaj,* SUt, -.-17 ---4. ...43-.T 

Equation qf Time.— The following table will show 
what is to be added to the apparent time as exhibited 
on the (dial, in order to set the chronometer to equal 
or true time, for each fifth day of the month : — 

WrldBj, - • - 1st, ta tlie time shown on the' dial add 3 16 
Wednesday, - 6th, - - - - - ---- -- - 4 11' 

Monday, - - 11th, -.--------* -4 ST 

Saturday, - - 16th, -----5 33 

I'hittsday, - - «lst, - ..^--...--5 5T 

Taesday, - - 26th, --^ --6 7 

Sunday* - - 31st, -.---------6 1 

The Sun will enter the sira Leo on the 23d day of 
July, at 57 m. after 1 o'clock at noon* 

The Moon will be at the full on the ad day, at 34 m. 
T 
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after 4'm :tb.e af|erw)Q».; iticnteis its >htat quartered 
tfi0 IQxYtf »!L-5^:m*.fkst 2 in tte aftemoQii:: .the new 
Mow,^ or fibange, occurs, ^t 26 in« paati6 in the mom* 
iQgx^f the 17'th^ aiid it onters its first quatterat 8 m* 
prt8t.4 iaikbe moniiiagQf the 24th. 
' The^tt^nc of the Moon's Tiaiog for the first .fivesclayv 
after it is full is as foUowSi m. 



Julys 


- - - 57 m. pasts 


4 


i -,- 36 . - 9 


5 


- - - 7 - - 10 


' 6 


- - . 33 - - 10 


r 


... 56 . - 10 



There will be a solar eclipse ^pn thjs J7itb at ttb^ 
^ime of new Moon pr change^ but it will be invi^tUe 
\l^ tli^ese parts. . :; ' 

On the 8th, Venu8..will eclipse the star iparkfid f :tt $ 
the star being 23 m. south 9f the planet's ceptr^:; tand 
on the 16th it will eclipse the star 1 ^ 3. 'this Msr. being 
43^ north of the planet's centre. On the SOt^^ .'Ibe 
same planet will eclipse i) n ; find on the ^lat, i^ms 
and in both cases the stars will be 22 n^. nprth of ]lbe 
planet's centre. Mercury is stationary on the ST^h, 
and its greatest elongation will be on the 12th.' ^« 
turn wilt be in opposition to the Sun at i .past 
10 o'dock' on the 20th. There will -be ho visible 
eclipse of any of Jupiter's satellites this mPQtb* 

FIETV QF THE SOLAR SYSTfiM. 

Of the Moon. 

•Next' to the Sun, the most conspicuous of ^1 fte* 
heavenly bodiesls the Moon". The changes which it 
undeigoes are more striking and mpre freq^^nt tluin 
those of the Sun,^ and its apparent motions rmtich 
mbre rapid : hence they were attended to, isven brfore 
those of the Sun were known ; a fact which explains 
why the ffrst inhabitants of the earth reckoned 'their 
lime by the Moon's motions, and of coarse follotred 
die lunar instead of the solar year. 
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TheMood tift^ a pcculiai'iftotSoii from^ast to westj 
which is known from obs^rv&tibn ; fof if we attend^ 
h^ any evening when she is situated near a giveki 
fixed star, we shall find her, in 24 hours, about 13 
east of that star, and her distlElnee cohtinuaHy in* 
eireiises^ til) at last^ after a certain^ number of days» she 
returns agkin to the same star from the west, having 
pefforlned a- complete revolution in the heavens.-^ 
Frotn a long series of obsej'vi&tions, it has been ascer- 
lained that the M!oon makes a complete revolution 
in 24d. 7 h. 43 m.; this is called the periodical month j 
but, if we refer to 'the time passed from new Moon 
td^new Moon agkin^ the mbilth consists of ^ d. 12 
h. 44* m», which is called tlie synodtcal month. This 
difibren'ce is occasfioned by the earth's annual motioxi 
iti' its orbit; Thus, if the earth had no motion, the 
Moon would make a complete round in 27 d. 7 H. 
4 m.; but while the Moon is describing her journey^ 
tbe earth has passed ttiroogh nearly a twelfth part Of 
its Oitbiitf which the Mooti must also- describe before 
th^ two bbdies come agaih into the same pbsitibn that 
they brfore held with respdct to the Sun: this takes 
v^ so rtuch'mbre time,. as to make her synodicd 
inbnth equal to 29 d. 12 h. 44 m * The Moon*s mo- 
tion' in -her orbit is ifeore unequal than the apparent 
^ mtottbn of the Sun : in one part of her orbit she moves 
faster, in another slower. By knowing the time of a 
cotnplete' revolution, we can easily calculate^ the 
ttiean motion for a day, or any given time, and the 
mean motion is called the mean anomaly. The 
true motion is called the true anomaly ; the difTer- 
eitcie between the two is called the equation. Now 
thcS Moon's equation sometimes amounts to G** 18' 
38". L Her apparent diameter varies with the velocity 
of her angular mbtion. When she moves the fast- 
est, her diameter is largest ; it is smallest when her 
•ngdlar motion is slowest. Hence it' follo^^s that 
Ibe distance of the Moon from the, earth varies. — 
Kepler was the first person* Who ascertained that the 
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orbit of the Moou is an ellipse^ having the earth in 
one of its foci. Her imaginary radius-vector describes 
equal areas in equal times^ and her angular motion 
is inversely proportional to the squares of her dis- 
tances from the e^rth. 

The point of the Moon's orbit which is nearest the 
earth is called the perigee ; the opposite point is the 
apogee. The line which joins these opposite points^ 
is called the liiie of the Moon's apsides. It moves 
slowly eastward, completing a sidereal revolution in 
about 9 years. 

The Moon's orbit is inclined ^o the ecliptic at an 
an^le^of 5% and the points where it intersects the 
ecliptic are called the nodes. Their position is not 
fixed in the heavens. They have a retrograde imotion, 
that is to say, a motion contrary to that of the Sun i 
and they make a complete revolution in the heavens in 
a little less than 19 years. The ascending node is that 
in which the Moon rises above the ecliptic towards 
the north pole ; the descending node, that in which 
she sinks below the equator towards the south .po]e. 
.> The mean distance of the Moon from the earth is 
240,000 miles, and, as their respective diameters 
are as about 11 to 3, the bulk of the earth is to that 
of the Moon as W ; 3'; or as 1331 : 27 ; or as 
49 : 1. That is^ the earth is 49 times as lai^e as the 
Moon. 

The different appearances or phases of the Moon 
constitute some of the most striking phenomena of 
the heavens. When she emerges from the ray^ of 
the Sun in an evening, she appears after sun- set as 
a small crescent just visible. I'he size of this cre- 
scent increases continually, as she separates to a 
greater distance from the Sun ; and when she is ex- 
actly in opposition to that luminary, she appears un- 
der the form of a complete circle. This circle now 
declines, changing into a crescent as she approaches 
nearer that luminary, exactly in the sanie manner as 
it had increased, till at length she disappears aIto« 
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getber^ ptungmg ia€0 the Son's rays in' the morniag 
at spti-^riat. 

The Moon i» an opacjne globe, like tbe earthy 
tad shines only byi . refl^ting^ the light of the Sun; 
tberefare, while that half of her which it'towafdi 
the iSun is entigbtened, the other half must be dark 
afldaniAmUe: hence she disappears when she eoinei; 
between us and tiie Sun, because her dark side 
19 tbm towards as. When she has gone a Hide 
way forward, we see a tittle of bier enlightened side; 
which still increases to oiir view as she advances 
forward, until she comes to be opposite to the Sun, 
and then her whole enlightened side is towards the 
earth, and ^e appears with a round illaminated orbj 
which we call the full Moon, her dark side being then 
tnmed away from the einrth. From the full she 
seems to decrease gradually^, as she goes through the 
other half of her course, showing less and less of her ~ 
enlightened side every day, ' till her next change or 
conjunction with the Sun, and then she disappears iM 
before. 

The axis of the Moon being nearly petfyendicular 
to the ecliptic, it has scarcely any difierence of ses*^ 
sons; One half of the Mo(>n' s surface has no dark<> 
ness atany time, the earth constantly afibrdin^it a 
strong light in the absence of the Son ^i. while the 
other half has a fortnight's darkness and a fort- 
night's light by turns. Our earth, unquesttona'bly, 
performs the office of a Moon to the Moon, waxing 
and waning regularly, but appearing thirteen times 
as large, and, of course, affording thirteen times as 
ihuch light as she does to us. When she changes 
to uf^ the earth appears fall to her; and when sbeis 
in her first quarter to us, the earth is in the third 
<}aarter to her, and vice versa. To the Mooii the 
earth seems to be' the largest body in thef universe 
and must indeed be a most magnificent sight. 
V We cbme now to speak of Edipses, which for*- 
merly were subjects of dread and terror, but which 
T2 
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philosophers have converted to the purposes of uti- 
lity and instruction. The Moon can only be eclipsed 
by the interposition of an opaque body, which inter- 
icepts from it the li^t of the Sun ; and it is obvious 
that this opaque body is the earthy because. the 
eclipses of the Moon never happen^ except when the 
Mood is in opposition^ and consequently when the 
earth is interposed between her and the Sun. The 
g^obeof the earth projects behind it a conical shadow^ 
.the axis of which is the straight line that joins the 
centres of the earth and Sun^ and which terminates 
at the point when the apparent diameters of these 
two bodies become equal. The 'diameters of these 
two bodies^ seen from the centre of the Moon in 
opposition, are nearly in the proportion of 3 for 
^the Sun and 1 1 for the earth. Therefore the conical 
shadow of the earth is at least thrice as long as the 
distance between the earth and Moon, and itshreadth 
at the poibt where it is traversed by the Moon more 
than double the diameter of that luminary*. The 
Moon, therefore, woul4 be eclipsed every time it is 
in opposition, if the plane of the orbit coincided 
with the ecliptic. But in consequence of the mu^ 
tual inclination of these two planes, the Moon, when 
in opposition, is often elevated above the earth's 
shadow, or depressed below it, and never can pass 
through that shadow unless when it is near the ncnies. 
If the whole, of the Moon's disk plunges into the 
shadow^ the eclipse is said to be total ; if only a 
part of the disk enter the shadow:, the eclipse is said 
to be partial. 

The Moon's diameter, as well as the Sun's^ is 
suppo^d to be. divided into 12 equal parts, called 
digits ; and so many of these parts as are darkened 
by the earth's shadow^ so many digits is the Moon 
said to be eclipsed. All that the Moon is eclipsed ^ 
above 12 digits, shows how far the shadow of the 
earth is over the body of the Moon, on that edge to 
which she is nearest at the middle of the eclipse. 
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Ecfipses of the Sun only take place during the 
conjuncUons of the Sun and earth ; they are ocoa-» 
sboed by the Moon's body being interposed between 
the* Son and earth, or, in other words, by the earth's 
being plunged in the shadow of the Moon. The 
Moon, though much smaller than the Sun, is 
so much nearer to the earth, that its apparent di<» 
ameter does not differ much from the diameter of 
that luminary; and, in consequence of the changes 
which take place in the apparent diameter of these 
bodies, it happens that, in some positions, the appa« 
rent diameter of the Moon is greater than that of 
the Sun. If we suppose the centres of the Sun and 
Moon in the. same straight line with the eye of the 
spectator placed on the earth, he will see the Sun 
eclipsed. If the apparent diameter of the Moon hap* 
pen to surpass that of the Sun, the eclipse will be 
total ; but if the Moon's diameter be the smallest, 
the obserirer, if properly situdited, will see a lumin** 
ous ring, formed by that of the Sun's disk, which 
exceeds that of the Moon's, and the eclipse in this 
case is called annular. If the centre of the Moon is 
not in tlie same straight line which joina the ob- 
server and the centre of tb« Sun, the eclipse can 
only be partial, as the Moon can only conceal a 
part of the Sun's disk t on these accounts, theft 
must necessarily be a great variety in the appearances 
of solar eclipses. We may add also to these causes 
of variety, the elevation of the Moon above tb^ 
horizon, which is the cause of considerable changes 
in the diameter ; for it is a fact, well and generally 
known, that the Moon's diameter appears Is^rger 
when she is near the horizon than when she is ^e- 
vated above it: and as the Moon's height above the 
horizon varies according to the longitude of th^ ob- 
server, it follows that, the solar eclipses will not 
have the same appearance to observer^ situated in 
different longitudes on ibt earth. One observer may 
see an eclipse which doei not hi^pen to another in 
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a different situation, atid yet the lattei* as well as. the 
foramr shall be above the horizon in the same be* 
misphere; and in this respect the solar differ from the 
lunar eclipses, which are the same to all the inhabit- 
tants of the earth. - 

We often see^ says La Pkce, the shadow^ of a 
elbud, transported by the winds^ rapidly pass over 
kais and valleys, depriving those spectators which 
it reaches of the light of the Sun that others are en^ 
joying ; this is the exact miage' of a total eclipse of 
the Sun. A profound nighty whieh^ under favourable 
eircum^tances, may last from four to iive minutes, 
accompanies these eclipses i the sudden disappearatice 
of the Sun, with th& solemn darkness that succeeds^, 
fills all animals with dread ; the stars, which had 
been effaced by the light of the day, show them^ 
selves in full' lustre, and the heaven resembles the 
most profound night : round the lunar disk, a crown 
of pale light has been perceived, which is thought to 
be the solar atmosphere, for itg extent cannot accord 
with 4;l^e Moon, as it has been adcertaif^ed, by eclipses 
of the Sun and stars, that the lunar atmosphere is 
nearly insens^ible. 

The Moon does not entirely disappear in its 
ecKpse^ but is still enlightened by a very faint light 
that comes to it by the Sun's rays inflected through 
the t^irestrial atmosphere ; and but for the great ab- 
sorptiott of these mys bjr oar atmosphere, its bright*^ 
ness would be moiie vivid than when at the full 
Moda. We may sometitnes distinguish, particularly 
about the time of new Mjoon,: that part of the lunar 
disk which is not enlightened by the Sun: this feeble 
light is the effect of the light which the illuminated 
hemisphere of the earth reflects upon the Moon : 
^haC proves this is, that it is most sensible at the 
iiiiie of new Moon> when the greatest part of this 
Hemisphere is directed to the Mqonj for it is clear 
thaf, to a Sfpectator in the Mt)On, the earth will pre- 
ft^nt a alkic6ssio». of pbateiSr, similar to that which 
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the Moon presents to ug, but accompanied by a much 
more intense light^ from the greater extent or the ter- 
restrial surface. 

Mountains of a great height rise up from the sur- 
face of the Moon ; their shadows, projected on the 
plains, form spots which vary with the position of the 
Sun : upon the edge of the enlightened disk we see 
these mountains forming an indented border, extend- 
ing beyond the line of light hy a quantity, which lead 
to conclusions respecting their real height above the 
surface. We recognize likewise, by the direction of 
the shadows, that the surface is broken by cavities, 
nearly resembling the basons of our seas. Lastly, 
the lunar surface seems to exhibit traces of volcanoes; 
several observers have occasionally seen upon the un- 
enlightened part a vivid lights which they have attri- 
buted to a volcanic eruption, and hence the formation 
of several new lunar spots has been accounted for. 

Ci)e Jtatutaluit's; Biar?. 

Crowned with a wreath of lilies, breathing cool 
Their fragrance o'er his throbbing temples, comes 
July, with languid step, and, panting, asks 
The shade refreshful, and the dropping fount. 

This month is, generally, accounted the hottest in 
the year. In consequence of the excessive heat, an 
evaporation takes place from the surface of the earth 
and waters, and large clouds are formed, which pour 
down their watery stores, and deluge the country with 
floods ; frequently laying the full-grown com. These 
summer storms are generally attended by thunder and 
lightning. During the intense heat of this month, 
we eageny seek the luxury of cooling shades. Bath- 
ing, too, is both agreeable and healthful at this time : 

The pool transparent to its pebbljr bed, 
With here and there a slowlj-gliding trout. 
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Invites the throbbing, half relootanty breast 
To pluuge ; ■ 

^-Smooth, in sinuous course, the swimmer winds, 
Now, with extended arms, rowing his way ; 
And now, with sunward face, he floating lies. 

Animals are oppressed with universal languor, and 
either bend their way to pools of water, the coverts of 
the forest, or to any place that will shade them from 
the almost vertical Sun. In a hot summer's noon. 

The daW, 
The rook aiid magpie, to the grey-grown oaks 
That the calm village in their verdant arms. 
Sheltering, embrace, direct their lazy flight; 
Where on the mingling boughs they sit embowered, 
All the hot noon, till cooler hours arise* 
Faint, underneath, the household fowls convene ; 
Aad in a corner of the buzzing shade, 
The house-^dog, with the vacant greyhound, lies 
Outstretched and sleepy. In his slumbers, one 
Attacks the nightly thief^ and one exults 
OVr hill and dale ; till, wakened by the wasp, 
They, starting, snap^ 

The flowers, which blossomed in the last month 
aoon fahature their seeds, and hasten to decay. A new 
race succeeds, which demands all the fervid rays of a 
solstitial Sun to bring it to perfection. 

At the beginning of the months the beech (fagus 
syhaHca)f the wild carrot (dducus carrota), the cala- 
tbian violet (gentiana pneumonantTie)^ betony, night- 
shade (^drciBa lutetiana)^ lavender (lavendula spica\ 
and the wild angelica (angelica sylvestris), have their 
flowers full blown 5 and the flowers of the white lily 
{Ulium candidum) begin to open: the thistle, sow* 
thistle^ bawkweed, blue bottle (^centaurea cyanus)^, 
marvgold, golden rod, camomile, and sunflower ; the 
whole race of sedums and cotyledons; and the aqua- 
tic and marsh plants, as bulrush, water-lily, &c. 
flourish this month. 

The different tribes of insects, which, for the most 

Eart, are hatched in the spring, are now in full vigour; 
ut the plenitude 6f their enjoyment is limited in- 
deed, for ihey die at the approach of winteh 
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Poor insect! what,« Uule day 

Of sunoy bli&s is thine ! 
Anfi 3ce| thou aprea4iSt tfhy light wipg^^gay. 

And bid'9t tbem» iipreadiog» »hipe, 
Hiou bumm'st thy short and bosy ttttte, 

Unmtodful of the blast; 
And careless, while 'tis burning noon^ 

How quick that noon be past. 
A showV would lay thy beauty low^ 

A dew of twilight be 
The torrent of thy overthrow, 

Thy storm of destiny ! > 
: Then spread thy little shining vring. 

Hum OP thy bu^y y»y \ 
For man, like thee, has but his 9pring; 

Like tHirie, it fades away ! 

H115* ROBINSOir. 

The first state ia which insects appear is that q{ 
the otnim, or egg; from the egg is hatched the i^s^qt) 
in its larve or caterpillar state. The larva^ or mag- 

§ot, crawls onmany feet, and is extremely voracious, 
evouring the herbage, j^nd stripping tree^ of their 
leaves, when the time arrives in which the larva or 
caterpillar is to change into the next state, viz. that 
of chrysalis, or jnipa, it ceases to feed; and, having 

{placed itself in some quiet situation for the purpose, 
ies still for several hours; and then, by a kin^ of la- 
- borious effort, frequently repeated, divests itself of its 
external skin, or larva coat, and immediately appears 
in the very different form of a chrysalis or pvi[)a. From 
this state emerges, at length, the ip^ect, inats com- 
plete or ultimate form, from which it can never 
change; nor can it receive any further increase of 
growth. This last 9tate is denomijoated imaga. 

Insects now swann in every part of qr,eAtioa« The 
follQwing lines beautifully describe their ^riqqHi' 
bftunts: — 4 

To .sunny waters some 
By fatal instinct fly ; where on the popl 
They, sportive, wheel ; or, sailing down the stream, 
Are snatched immediate by the quick-eyed trout, 
Or darting salmon. Thro' the greenwood glade 
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Some love to stray; there lodged, amused and fed, 
In the fresh leaf. Luxurious, others make 
The meads their choice, and visit eyVy flowV, 
And ev'ry latent herb. Some to the house. 
The fold, and dairy, hungry, bend their flight; 
Sip round the pail, or taste the curdling cheese. 

THOMSON. 

Towards the middle of the month, the potato 
(solanum tuberosum), the spiked willow (spiriBa saU- 
cifoUd), jessamine (joHninum officinale), hyssop 
(kyssopus ojfficinaKs), the bell-flower (campanula), 
and the white lily, have their flowers iuM blown* 

Pomona now begins to offer her fruits, to allay the 
parching thirst; currants, gooseberries, raspberries, 
strawberries, cherries, and cranberries, are all pecu- 
liarly refreshing at this season. But of the luscious 
fruits of warmer climates we must be satisfied with 
the poet's description, exclaiming with him^ 

Bear me to the citron groves ; 
To where the lemon and the piercing lime. 
With the deep orange, glowing thro' the green, 
Their lighter glories blend. Lay me reclined 
Beneath the spreading tamarind that shakes. 
Fanned by the breeze, its fever-cooling fruit. 
Deep in the night the massy locust sheds. 
Quench my hot limbs; or lead me through the maze, 
Embowering endless, of the Indian fig ; 
Or thrown at gayer ease, on some fair brow, 
Let me behold, by breezy murmurs cooled. 
Broad o'er my head the verdant cedar wave. 
And high palmettoes lift their graceful shade. 
O stretched amid these orchards of the sun. 
Give me to drain the cocoa's milky bowl, 
And from the palm to draw its freshening wine ! 

Towards the end of the month, the flowers of the 
laurustinus {viburnum tinus), and the burdock (a,rciium 
^^oppo), begin to open; and the elecampane {inula 
helemum), the amaranth {amaranihus caudatus), the 
great water plantain {alima plantago), water mint 
{mentha aquatica), and the common nightshade, have 
their flowers full blown. 

Young frogs leave their ponds^ and resort to the 
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tall grass for shelter]; swallows and martins congre*- 
gat^ previously to their departure / young partridges 
are found among the corn ; and poultry moult. The 
^oary beetle (scarabams sokHtiahsJ makes its appear* 
wee ; bees begin to expel and kill drones ; and the 
flying ants c|uit their nests. 

. Ants live in large societies^ somewhat in the man« 
tier of bees or wasps^ and^re, like them^ divided into 
jnaliss, females, and neutrab. This latter class ap«- 
pears to conduct the business of the nest, which is 
tisually placed at a small distance from the surface, in 
some slight elevation, either prepared by the insects 
them'selves, or previously formed by some other ani- 
mals,' a& moles, 8cc. They feed both on animal and 
vegetable substances, devouring the smallest kinds of 
insects, caterpillars, &c* as well as fruits of different 
kinds. The fondness of ^nts for animal food is often 
turned to mod account by anatomists. When they 
wish to obtain the skeleton of any animal too sman 
or deliciite to admit of bein^ prepared in the usual* 
way, the animal is disposed in a proper position, in 
ft small box, with perforations in the lid, and de* 
posited in a large ant hill ; in consequence, the softer 
parts are eaten away, and the skeleton remains. Thus, 
very elegant skeletons of frogs, snakes, &c. may be 
obtained. 

The common, or black ant (fomnca nigraj is a 
well known inhabitant of our fields and gardens, re* 
siding in great numbers between mole^hilTs and other 
elevated spots. It is of a brownish black colour, 
and of a glossy or polished surface. The eggs of this 
species are deposited earl}^ in the spring, and are ex- 
tremely small, and of a white c^ur. From these are 
batched the larv®,- whichare of aahickish form, des- 
tiutte of legs, and somewhat resemble, io miniature, 
the-maggots of wasps and bees. They are carefully 
nourished by the neutral or labouring ants, till they 
^re arrived at their full growth, when they inclose 
themselves in smooth, oval, pale yellow ailken webs 
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or cases, in whijili.9tale^ihcy are properly knowaby 
the mistakeA^.tijtl^ .^vsntt^ggai; the veai eggs, as 
before observed^ being wUte, and ^octreai^ly small. 
it is generally in tb& montba^ of June and Jtily that 
the larvae thi|s inclofj^ themselves. The chrysalis^ 
if taken but of its silken case, tie 6f ayi^hite coloui^ 
and exhibits sll the Kmbs qf Uie future, aniniial ill an 
imperfect or .(^ofitraii^ted atate. During- the tiine of 
their remaining in qhrysaUs^ the neutral ants attieiid 
them with the san|e;care as when in thetr larve state, ^ 
frequently sh if tingi their situation^ and placing them 
at greater or sqaiiklTer elevAtions^ according to me dif^t 
ferent state of the atmosphere. 

About the latter end of* this mouthy or the: begin*- 
ning of August^ the males and females may be ob^ 
served in the Q^pts; these differ frooii- the neutrals m 
being furnished with wings, and the female is far.laiger 
than the male; the body eqiialtingin fcixe thatiof the 
common window fly> and tfae'trpper wings being.very . 
long and large. At; this lime or the.year^ the males 
and females emigrate iil vast lumbers, sometimes 
flyinjg at a considerable height^ and sometimes c»ep» 
ing along the surface. It is riot uncommon, to se^ 
them enter houses at this period^ attracted by sweets 
in particular, either moist or dry. During the.winter^ 
this species, like the rest of the European .anis, re* 
mains in astateqft^rp^ri wHhMt laying itp. promkms 
for that season, fis erroneously supposed ;. and, during 
the spring, emerges from its concealment, and rcoom-* 
mences its labour^. — {Shaiu)*^»Zdolpgy, .vol. vi, pifft 2^ 
p. 352.) ' 

The different species of ants, like the nations of our 
own species, are distinguished from, ^ach other ^r 
^eat diversities 6f manners.. This is strikingly ^shown 
VI the variety of modes in which they, construct tiheir 

■ ■ - ^ — ^ , ■ ■ ' J. I 

' This care of the ants^ in conveyipg their, dojmb from plac^ 

to place, seems to have been often, mistaken rpr a sedulous in*'. 

dostiy in collecting grains of wheat, which the^hipae, on A cur* 
•oiy view, much resemble. 
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liabitatioQs; Some employ merely earth as the ma*^ 
ttnal; some collect^ for the same pi^pose^ fragments" 
ofildawsy of hark, or of straw.; others dse nothing 
bat finely pulverked portions of decayed wood. The 
wHd substance, of trees is excavated by another spe* 
cies into numerous apartments, having regular com- 
manications With one another* • Various other modi* 
^cations inay be observed in the architecture of the 
different s|>ecies* The most* perfect specimens of 
workmanship are generally exhibited by the smaller 
ants. The brown ant is particularly remarkable 
among the masonic. tribe8# Their nests ^re formed 
of parallel or concentric atones, each four ^r five lines 
in bright; the. partitipps being about half a line in 
Jthidcness, and built of 4»uch fine materials, that the 
interior appears perfectly smooth. On examining 
jeadi of these stones, we discover chambeiri of differ- 
ent sizes, having long galleries of communication. 
The qeiltngs of ^ larger spaces are supported by small 
pillars, sometimes by slender walls, and in other 
-cases by arches* Some cells have but a single en* 
inmcej.pthers have passages, which open from the 
story underneath. In other partd, still larger central 
8pai:es, or halls, are met withy in which a great num-* 
her of passages terminate, like the streets and avenues 
toa market place.: TSiei whole nest ofteil contmns 
twenty i>f tbete stories^ above the level of the ground, 
and at.least m m^ny below it. The use of this 
numeoous series of rooms will appear in the sequeU 
The surface^of .the nest is covered with a thicker wall> 
and has sererid doors, admitting, in the daytime, free, 
ingress and egress. Thi^ species of ant is unable t6 
bear much heat* During the day, therefore^ and par- 
licularly. when the sun shmes, their doors are closed; 
and -they either keep at home, or Venturis out only 
through the subtdrraneods passes. When the dew 
has given ffesbness to the nest, and softened the earthy 
materials on its surface, they begin to makii their ap- 
pearance above ground. On the first shower of ram 
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xhat occurs, . the whole swarm are apprised of it^ 
and imntiediately resume their architectufral AaboixA 
While some are engaged in removiiig itfae earth be- 
low, others are employed in building asi addidoiid 
story on the top ; the masons making :uae of the m» 
.terials furnished by the miners. The plan :cif the 
cells and partitions js first traced in relief ontbe walls^ 
which are seen gradually to arise. Heaving empty 
spaces between them. ; The beginnings. of pHlafs in- 
^dIcate the situation of the future halls $ ^nd the rising 
partitions show' the form of the intehded i pass^^es; 
Upon the plan thus traced they eontinue buihling^ 
till they haye arrived at a sufficient elevation. Masses 
of moistened earth are then appi&d at right angles to 
^ .the tp|>8 pf the walls, on each side, and continauU ia 
a /horizontal direction till they meet in the mitldleL 
ZThe ce^iUngs of the larger chambers are conoiploted in 
.the salne imanner:;} thewbrkers beginning: frooi the 
:an^les of the walb, and ffom the tops of the pillars 
which have beein raised in the centre. The largest of 
these chancers, which might be compared tx}tbt40Wfi 
hatti' and is frequently more than ^ioo tnc^ in dia- 
tnet^r, is completed with apparehtly^as much ease as 
the rest. This busy crowd. of masons, arriving in 
.eyeiy direction laden with n^aterials for the bnildmg, 
jbastenipg. to avail thfemselvcs/ of. the rain; ;to. carry 
,on their.work, atid yet observing the. most per- 
fect order in their .operations, present the most' in^ 
teresting and amu^ng spectacle. \ They raise a single 
story in about seveQ or eight hours, forming a general 
roof. as a covering .to .the whole; and they go on, 
adding other stories, . so long as . the rain affords 
them the facility of moulding the materials. When 
the rain ceases, arid . is succeeded by a drying wind, 
before they have completed their work, the earth ceas* 
-ing to adhere together, and crumbling into powder, 
frustrates all their labours : as soon as they find this to 
be the case, they, with one accord, set ^bout destroying 
the cells which they had begun, but had not been abl^ 
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to^caver in^ and distribute the inateiiais over the upper 
story of, what they ha4 completed; 
^•lo Iraoing the design ofj the |ce^9 igt»d galleries^ each 
ant appears to follow its.owh fanc:y. A want of ac* 
cordance muf t therefore frequently take place at the 
point where their worka. join ^ but they, never appear 
to be embarrassed by any difficulties of this kind. An 
inatante is related^ by M. Huber:, in which two op* 
po$ile walls were made of sqch different elevations^ 
thai the ceiling of t^eppCj^. if pontinued^ would not 
have reached above half way of the height of tb^ 
other. An experienced ant arriving at the spot seem* 
ed struck .with the defect^ and imniediately destroyed 
the lower ceiling, built^ up the wall to the proper 
lieight^ and. formed a new ceiling with the materials 
of thefg^riper* . . i, 

The food which -ants appear to relish above all 
others, ,i$ ^^ exudation from ^the bodies of several 
speciefiofaphi^insepls which abound on the plants 
in the vicinity of ant hills. This species of honey is 
absorbed with great avidity by the ants, and apparent- 
ly withoqt tbe leaste detrimexit to the insect that yields 
it* This fi^ct bad already been noticed by Poissier de 
Sauv^ges I b>it several very interesting particulars, as 
to the ^mode in which this excretion is procured^ 
havie been, brought to light by M. Huber. IJe in* 
forma us, that jthe liquor is voluntarily givep out by 
the' aphis, when solicited to do so by \hp ant, who, 
for that purpose, strikes it gently, but repeatedly, with 
its antefinao, using the same motions as it does when 
caressing its young. He is led to believe, from obser- 
yatiqn> that ttie .aphis retains this liquor for a longer 
time when the ants are not at hand to receivp^it* A 
single aphis is sufficient, to, supply in this ^ay many 
ants with a plentiful n^^al, ..J£v^n tjbose among them 
who had acquired wings, andcould therefore have 
easily escaped from the ants, if they had been so dis* 
posed, yielded this honey as freely as the others^ and 
with as little appearance of fear or constraint* 
U 2 
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Most insects become torpid when their tempefatufc 
is much reduced. When it approaches the Wzing 
point, they fall into a deep lethargy, and in that state 
require no food. Ants present a remarkable exception 
to this rule; for they are not benumbed till the ther- 
mometer has sunk to 27" of Fahrenheit, or 5 degrees 
below the freezing point. They therefore have ne^ of 
a supply, of provisions during the greatest part of the 
winter 5 although it is true that they are satisfied with" 
much less than in sumnier. Their principal resolirc^,' 
however, under these circumstances, is still the'sanae, 
namely, the honey of the aphis ; which' natural sie- 
cretion appears to be expressly desi|hed for' the sub- 
sistence of ants. ' What confirms this view of the in- 
tentions of nature is, that the aphis becomes torpid at 
precisely the same temperature as the ant; a coinci- 
dence which it is hardly possible to attribute to mere 
chance. The winter haunts of the aphis," which are . 
chiefl)^ the roots of trees and shrubs', are well known 
to their pursuers ; and when the cold is not excessive, 
they regularly go out to seek their accustonied supply 
from these insects. Some species of ants have even 
sufficient foresight to obviate the necessity of 'these 
joumies ; they bring these animals to their own n^sts,' 
where they lodge them:near the vegetables on which 
they feed; while the domestic ants prevent them 
from stirring out, guarding them with great care, and 
defending them with as much zeal as they do their 
own young. . 

' The accounts given of ants inhabiting other cli- 
mates, sufficiently show what formidable power thev 
acquire when the eflForts of numbers are combined. 
M. Malonet mentions, in his account of his travels 
through the forests of Guyana, his arriving nt a sa- 
vannah, extending in a level plain beyond the visible 
horizon, and in which he beheld a structure that ap- 
peared to have been raised by human industry. M. 
de Prefontaine, who accompanied him in the expedi- 
tion^ informed him that it was an ant hill, which they 
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couM not approach without dangisr of being devoured. 
They passed some of the pathi^ifrequcnted by the Ja- 

' bonters, which belonged to a very large species of 
black ants. The nest they had \cnn5tnicted, whicA^ 
had the form of a truncated pyrnmid, appeared to be 
from fifteen to twenty feet in heieht, on a baise of 
thirty or forty feet. He was told that when the new 
settlers^ in their attempts to clear the country, hap-' 
pened to meet with any of these fortrwses, th«y were 
6b)iged to abandon the spot, unless th^y could muster 
sttflicient forces to lay regular siege to the en^my; 
This they did by digging a circular trench aU round 
the nest, and filling it with a large quantity of dried 
wood, to the whole of which they iset fire at the same 
time, by ligbting it in difierent parts all round the cir- 
cumference. While the entrenchments are blazing, 
the edifice may be destroyed by firing at it With can- 

. not! ; and the ants being by this means dispersed, 
have no avenue for escape, except through the flames,* 
in which they perish. The narrations of Mr. Smeath*- 
man {PhiL Tran. vol. Ixxi, p. 139), relative to the 
white ant of Africa, are also calculated to raise our 
ideas of the magnitude of these republics of insects, 
which must surpass the largest empire in the num- 
bers of their population'. ' , ' 

The maritime plants which flower in July are the 
club rush (sdrpus mariiimus), bearded cat's tail grass 
fphleum crinitumjf bulbous fox tail grass ("alopecuruit 
buWosiis), the reflexed and creepirtff meadow grass 
(poa distafis and maritirnajf the field eryngo ftryn* 
gium campeatrejf parsley water drop- wort (csnanthe 
pimjnnelloides), smooth sea-heath (frankema lavifj; 
and the golden dock (^minexmarUUrtus/; all of which 
are to be found in salt miarshes. 

* For much curious information relative to the manners and 
habits of ants, see M. Hiiber's Recherchei sur (es Maurs deg 
Fourmis Indigenes, Parut, 1810; and a very abte analysis of 
this work, in the Edinburgh Ueview, vol. xz, p. 143. 
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. Onr «aiidy ^ftorey- may be seefn the 8ea*inat weed 
Carundo arenaria), upright seaJime ^rass (el^mus 
arenanus), the sea lungwort (pulMonana maritima), 
the sea bind*weed {con^bmius soldanellaj, saltwort 
(«a2M>Ia), sea-holly (eryngmm maritmum), : prickly 
samphire. («cAtnopAor(i 9pm>9a)f and the sea-lavender 
C^taiice Umoniurn)f are found on maritime rocks ;, and 
the aea pea (pisum mantmum) on rocky shores. 

: About tbemiddle of this mouthy pilchards (cJupea 
pSidiardu&) appear in vast shoals off. the .Cornish 
coasts* In- August 1808| the greatest abqndaiice ot 
fish; ever Known, particularly pUchiktds^ were caught 
ia Mount's Bay. Upwards of 10,000 hogsheads virere 
landed at :St» Ives^ and sold f6r teurpence the cart- 
load, for manure. Turbot fetched onijr from one 
penny to two'^pence per pounds and the jnferior fish 
were not- worth catching. In September 1811^ up- 
wards of 1200 hogsheads of fine, pilchards" wejre 
caught off Fowey; a large quantity has also . been 
taken in Whitsund Bay, adjoinipg Plymputh* The 
ghtt was so great, that they sold a( tbree-penqe ,per 
hundredi The Scans at Mevag^ssey, in . Septen^ber 
181 2, inclosed a thousand hQgsheii4s, apd one boat at 
Newlyn had six hundred hakes on board, which sold 
for two shillings and nin!e-pence, a burn, of twenty- 
one fish. Pilchards forfn agre^^t article of food when 
corn is scarce, and are yerv extensively used as a vmjl^ 
vure : they also furnish a large quantity of oiL This 
fish disappears at the approach of vriutter. . 

The farmer's labours, in this month,, are various 
and important. In the s^outhern parts of the bland, 
the corn harvest, eommences ; but Ajugust is, gepe^ 
rally, dedicated to this grateful employment ; though, 
in some districts, the work of the sickle is pr(»tracted 
till September or even October. The hay-harvest in 
the north is generally completed in July. Flax and 
hemjp[iirb pulled in this month. ' 




^txfimu 



SEXTILIS was the antient Roman name of this 
months being the sixth from March. The Emperor 
Augustus changed this name> and gave it his own, 
because in this month Caesar Augustus took pos- 
session of his first consulship, celebrated three 
triumphs, reduced Egypt under the power of the 
Roman people, and put an end to all civil wars. 
^August shall bear the form of a young roan of a 
fierce and coleric aspect, in a flame coloured gar- 
ment; upon his bead a garland of wheat and ne; 
upon his arm a basket of all niannei^. of ripe fruits, 
as. peares, plums, apples,' gooseberries : at his belt 
(as our Spencer describeth him) a sickle, bearing the 
sign Virgo.' {Peachamj 419, 20.) * August they 
c»led am-nionat (more rightly bam''ni(mat)9 intend- 
ing thereby the then filling of their barncs with 
come/ ( Verstegan, p. 6 1 .) 
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3RemarlJ*le 3Ba50» 

1«— LAMMAS DAY. 

This day, in the Romish churchy is generally 
called St. Peter in the Fett^s, in commemoration of 
this apostle's imprisonment. Some imagine that it 
was named Lammas Pay^ from^ St. Peter's being pa- 
tron of tlie Iambs, as our Saviour gave him this par- 
ticular tharge^ Feed my JLanibs. It is most prohably 
derived from an old Saxon term^ signifying Loqh 
jMdssj as it was customary for the Saxons to offer an 
oblation of loaves, made of new wheats on this day^ 
as the first-fruits of their new corn* 

6.— TRANSYIGURATIQM. > 

Though this day was observed in remembrance of 
our Lord's Transfiguration on the Mount, by the 
primitive Christiatvs^ yet it is bat of recent date in 
the church of Rome, as it was not instituted by 
Pope Calixtus until the year 1455. 

7. — NAMB OF JESUS. ' 

Before the Reformation^ this day was dedicated to 
.4^a> a woman who had been converted to Chris- 
tianity by Narcissus^ Bishop of Jerusalem^ and who 
afterwards suffered martyrdom ; and the Breviary was 
recognized by Paul V.^ , Afterwards Dbnatus, who 
became martyr in the time of Julian for refusing to 
sacqfice^ was substituted in her place. Our reformers 
devoted it to theNAMB bv our blbssed Lord. 

lO.f^SAlNT LAWBBNCB, • 

St. Lawrence was, by birth,. ^ Spaniard^ and trea- 
surer, of the church of Rbm^/ being deacon to Pope 
Sextus, about the year 259. Soon afterwards, his 
bishop was killed by the soldiers of Valerian the 
emperor, with- whom our stfint^duFd willingly have 
died, Lawrence refusing tb deliver up the church 
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treasure^ wkieh ^ they ims^hed to be in his ciiatody^ 
he was laid upon a gvidirph^ and. broiled. o\ier a 
fire: this torture he bore with such inerediblb pa^ 
tience and ^iheerfuhiess; that he tdd. his tormentors 
to turn hioL irouhd^ as he was done. enou^on* one 
side. His martyrdom was so highly esteemed^, thai 
Pulcheriaj the empress^ erected a temple to liis honour^ 
which was afterwards either rebuilt or .greatly en- 
laired by Justinian. In this temple^ the; gridiron on 
which he died was deposited wiih great pomp and 
solemnity; and^ if we may belie\re Su Gregory, /k 
became famous for abundance of mirac^Ies. The 
celebrated palace of the- -Escurial ;is dedicated to 
this saint. This summer residence of the Spanirii 
court is but a short distande from Madrid* It is a 
monastery founded by Philip 11,. in consequence of it 
TOW maae on the day of the t^attle^of SuQuentin^ 
which also happened on the festival^ of St; Lawrence. 
In Spain it is called by the name of this, saint (^toii 
Xjorenzo), and every thin^ in the £scurial» reminds 
us of the instrumentof his martyrdom. v>It is not 
only seen upon the doors^ windows^ altarsj^ Htuals^ 
and sacerdotal habits, but the edifice itseifbeab its 
form. It is a quadrangular building, ^kh the prin- 
cipal front to theiwest, behind which is a mount&m; 
the opposite side which faces Madrid takestbe fbrin 
of the shortened handle of a giidiron reversed 2 and 
the four feet are represented By the spires^ of four 
little square towers .which. rrsd« iabdve the four 
angles. i -■■- '*•«! - ;■'- •■ • "'• !■ 

There is nothing magnificent in .the architecturie 
of this building ; on the contrary,- it has rather the 
serious simplicity suitable to' a' convent,' than' the 
splendid elegance' which -should anmn^nce the resi- 
dence of a monarch. The!>front tothewestilone 
has a fine portal formed by lai^e c6tumns of the 
Doric order, half sunk in the walT, and on each side 
two great doors of noble dimensions. By this porta 
we p4ss to an elegant square court, at the bottom of 
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lybich is the church. This principad entrance is never 
open for the kin^a of. Spain and the princes of the 
blqod, except on two, solemn occasions j — when they 
come for the first time to the Escurial^ and when 
their remains are deposited there in the vault which 
awaits them ; a strikmg emblem of the gates of Kfe 
and eternity. 
- -.5 The frpnt to the south is entirely destitute of or- 
nament; but in its four stories^ including the base- 
ment| rendered necessary by the inequality of the 
ground^ thi^re ar« nearly three hundred windows. 
The two ereat doors of entrance are on the opposite 
front. The whole edifice is built of hewn stone 
of a species of granite, which, by its colour^ be* 
come brown with time, adds to the austerity, of. the 
building. The quarry where it was dug is. in the 
neighbourhood of the £scumal> and it is said that 
this was one. moUve for the choice of its site. It 
fuitiished blocks of sueh considerable dimensions^ 
that three stones were. sufficient to iorm the cbam^f 
branle,!^ .case of th^ greatest door-ways^ and each 
step of ^he principal staircase is composed but of 
one.*— (Bourgoanwe.) «- - . ) r> 

• J « ll.—PRINCE OF. WALES BORN.: ,i ,ij!: 1 

Geoige, Prince of. Wales,' was..born on. the 12th 
of August, 1762 ; and married on the 8th: of April, 
1795, to the Princess Caroline of Brunswick, who 
was born on the 17 th of May, 1768. He has one 
daughter, Charlotte . Augusta, born Jan. 7, 1796. 
His Royal Highness was appointed Regent on the' 
ethof February, 18 11.. 

.1 15._ASSUMPlION. 

* This is a festivalJn.the Greek and Romish churctKis 
in honour of the. supposed miraculous ascension of the 
Virgin Mary into heaven. . . 

' 24;«— SAINT Bartholomew. . i : -li 
: The word Bacthdlomew means the.sdn^of Toliaai^ 
or TpIbmiBect^, the name . of a fiiinily amon^ the Jews,. 
Viemioned by Josephu8% He preached the Gospel in- 
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Armenia, coRTerted the I^caoQiftns, and afterwards 
visited India. ScHiie anthon assert that he was cru- 
cified, lilce St. Peter, with his bead downwards; 
others, however, with more probability, say that he 
was flayed i^iv«, by order -of Astyages, king of Ar^r 
menia. 

In the yeap 1662, on this day, two thousand mini- 
sters wen c^ted from their livings, because th^ 
wbulid not comply with the Act of Uniformity. The 
anniversary of Bartholomew is also memorable fbr the 
Qruel massacre of .the Protestants in France, begun 
on this day in the reim of Charles IX. Some cal- 
culate the number of miserable sufierers at sa^enty, 
others at a hundred thauuand ! In thf fiisnuAn of 
Oe Duke of SuUy (vol. i, p. 33, 34. ed. 1778) there 
is an inti^esting n«*rative of his own escape from thi!^ 
horrid carnage. 

^ I was in bed (says the Duke), and awaked ^m 
sleep, three hours after midnight, by the sound of all 
the bells, and the confused cries of the populace. 
My governor St« Julian, with my valet de chambre, 
went hastily out to know the cause; and I never after- 
wards heard more of these men, who, without doubt, 
w^e among the fi'rut that were sacrificed to the public 
fury* I continued alone in my chamber, dressing 
myself, when^ in a few moments, I saw my landlord 
enter^ pale, and in the utmost consternatioft : he was 
of the reformed rdigion, and^ having learned what 
the matter was, had consented to go to mass, to save 
his life, and preserve his house from being pillaged; 
He came to persuade me to do the same, and to take 
me with him^ I did not think proper to follow him, 
but resolved to try if I could gain the college of Bur^ 
gundy, where I bad studied ; though the great dis- 
tance between the house where I then w^artd the 
coUe^ made the attettipt very dangerous. Having 
disguised mysdf in a scholar's gown, I put a larg^: 
prayer-boo)c under my arm, and went into the street. 
I was seijted with horror idexpressible, $t the sight of 
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the furious murderers ; who, ruuniag from all partu, 
forced opfen the bottles, and cried aloud, «^ kill^ kill, 
massacre the Huguenots :^' the blood whicb f saw 
shed before my eyes redoubled my terror. I fell into 
the midst of a body of guards; they stopped me, in<« 
terrogated me, and were beginning to use me ill, whem, 
happily for me, the book that I carried was pcFceived, ' 
and served me toT<a, passport. Twice after this I fell 
into the same danger, from which I extricated myself 
with the same good fortune. 

' At last^ I arrived at the college of Burgundy, 
where a danger still greater than any I had yet met 
with, awaited me. The porter having twice refused, 
me entrance, I' continued standing in the midst of the 
street, at the mercy of the furious murderers, whose 
numbers increased every moment, and who were evi- 
dently seeking for their prey ; when it came into my 
mind to ask for La Faye, the principal of this college, 
A good man, by whom I was tenderly beloved. The 
porter, prevailed upon by some small pieces of money 
which I put into his hand, admitted me; and my 
friebd carried me to his apartment, where two inhu- 
man priests, whom I heard mention Sicilian vespers, 
wanted to force me from him, that they might cut me 
in pieces ;v saying the order was, not to spare eveqinr 
fants at the breast. All the good man could do, was 
to conduct mis privately to a distant chamber, where he 
locked me up. Here I was confined three days, uncer- 
tain of my destiny ; and saw no one but a servant of 
my friend's, who came from time to time to bring me 
provisions/ The Duke, three days afterwards, left his 
celf, and the murdering and pillaging: were ajTaneiid. 

28.— SAINT AUGUSTINB. 

Augustine 'was born at Thagastey a town an 
Numidia, in the year 354. He early applied, 
himself to the study of polite literature, and became 
a professor of philosophy and- rhetoric, first at 
Home, and afterwards at Milan. He next diligently 
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stttdiedlheology, in which be was imtructed by St. 
Awabtode, with wbom he. cotitracted an intimate ac* 
<{iaintaiicc. In the year 388^ he returned to his na* 
live country, and^ three years afterwards, was chosen 
Bishop: of Hippo. Augustine was a judicious divine^ 
and the most volttminous writer of all the Fathers. 
^e died in 4S0, at the age of 77. 

29.-— JOHN BAPTIST BBHEADED. 

TMs day was formerly denominated ,Fe$tum CoU 
leetiofHg Sancti Johamiis Baptistte, or the Feast of ga- 
thering up St. John the Baptist's Relics; but after* 
wifds, by corropcion, FeHwn DecolUxikmu, Uieifesti* 
vail in.remembraiKe oi his being beheaded. His na- 
titity is celebrated on the 24th ci June, which see. 

9te(ttonomttal ^&tmmmt&* 

Mlecettaneous Observations respecting the Sun and 
Moon. 

Sir Isaac Newton has shown that the Sun^ by its 
attractive power, retains the planets belonging to our 
system in their orbits ; he has likewise pointed out 
the method whereby the quantity of matter contained 
in the^n may be accurately determined.. Dr. Brad- 
ley has assigned to light a certain velocity, with a pre- 
cision, exceeding our utmost ej^pectation. Galileo 
and others have ascertained, by means of the spots ou 
its surface, the rotation of the Sun on its axis, and 
determned the position of its equator. By means of 
the transits of Venus over the disk of the Sun in the 
^ears 1761 and 1769, mathematieians have calculated 
Its distance from, the Earth y — its real diameter and 
magnitude^ — ^the density of the matter of which it is 
composed ; — and the laws of the fall of heavy bodies 
i>n its sur&ce. 

In the year 1779> tb«re was a spot on the Sun 
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wbwii wtis iMtgt «B«ugb to bof seen ivMi die niikti 
eyt I it WMB divided into two parts^ ilid qumc hi#e 
been 50,000 miles in diameter; tbk and other [4m» 
ttomeaa of the same kind may be aoeouated for frorni 
aome natural change of an aundsphere^ Far if aovAk 
of the fluids iwhich enter into its conypoaition be of a 
shining brilliancy, while others ate merely tnnl»pli^ 
rent, then any temporary cause which should remove, 
the lucid fluid, will permit tts to see the body of the 
Sun thfougb the transparent oma* An obaeriPtr on 
the Moan conld see the aotid body of the earih baly 
in tboae places whei6 the tmns|iarent fluids of oor itl> 
JDOsphere wovAd permit htm. ^ In others^ the o^tie 
vftfpours reflect the li^tof the Son widiOot permmtmg 
his view ta penetrate the sisrface of onr ^obe. - He 
would probably find that our planet had, occasionally^ 
some shining fluids in its atmosphere^ such as the 
AuroitBe Boreales ; and dbere is goo^ reason lo believe- 
that all the planets emit light in some degree 5 for 
the illumination which remains on* the Moon^ in a 
total eclipse, cannot be entirely ascribed to the light 
which may reach it by the refraction of the earth's 
atmcfsphere. 

Dr» Herschel supposes that the spots in the Son are 
mountains on ita surface,' which^ considering the great 
attraction exerted by the Sun upon bodies placed at its 
surface, and the sloiar revolution it has aboot its axis^ 
he thinks may be more than SOO miles in height, and 
yet stand very firmly.^ He says that, in 1792^ he eaea:« 
mined the Sun with several powers from- 90 to ^00 ; 
and It evidently appeared that the black spots' are the 
opa<}ue ground or body of the Smi ; and that the 
lumtnoos part is an atmosphere^ which, being intef^ 
ceptied or broken^ gtvea us a elimpse of the Suil itstif. 
Hence he oonokides that the Sun hal a veiy ex- 
tensive atmosphere, wbioh consists of e|astio fluids 
that are more <x less lucid and transparent, and of 
these the lucid ones fiimish us with light; This 
atmosphere he imagines to be someirtiere between 
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1 800 and 2780 miks in height; and he ftuppose^ 
that the densi^ of the larotnous solar clouds need 
not be exceedingly more than that of our aurora 
boreaKs, in order to produce the effects with which 
we are acquainted. The San, thca^ appears to be a 
yery eminent, Iarge> and lucid planet^ the first and 
only primary one belonging to our system. Its 
^^milaiity to the other gloMs of the solarsystem^ with 
regard to its solidity; its atmosphere; its surface 
diversified with mountains and valleys; its rotation 
on its axis ; and the fall of heav^ bodies /on its sur* 
fxcei lead as to conclude that it is most probd>ly 
inbalHted; like the^ other planets, by beings whose 
prgaoss are adapted to the peculiar circumstances of 
the vatt globe. ' 

By analogical reasoning^ likewise, we in£er that the 
Moon and planets are the abodes of happiness to in* 
d^nite numbers of animated, and, peihaps, rational 
and intelligeat creaturte, who may speculate and rea<^ 
son upon our. supposed existence as we do of theirs; 
whom^ be pursuing .scientific knowledge in a way 
similOT to ouv Newtons, Herschels, and Davys. To 
take the Moon, for instance; and what is applica* 
hie to her may, unquestionably, be inferred of the 
superior plttiets, and of their Moons or satellites 
also.^ 

^ The Moon is a secondary planet of considerabk 
magnkude ; its aurface is^ as we have seeh> ^versifiec^ 
like that of the earth, with hills and valleys. Its 
situation with respect to the Sun is much, like, that 
of the earth ; - and, by a i^tation on its a«ia, it enjoj;^ 
an agreeable variety of seasons^ and of day and nighu 
To tne Moon, our globe would appear a capital^ sat^; 
lit^, undergoing the same cbangies of iUuiiHn|iti]9i^;as 
the Moon does to the earths The Sun,.plaifets^ a%^ 
*the' starry conateliatioas cf the heavens, will ri^eainl 
set there as^ they do here;, and heavy bodies will feii 
ati the Moon as they do on the eaith. There seem«, 
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tbeni only to be wanting^ in order to com^^kie the 
ambgjr, that it shoold be hnlhabited like the eacth. 

It maybe objetet^d^ that, in die Moon, there are no 
laiffB'fleas; and its atmosphere (the existeacef of which 
is aoisbted by many) is extremely rare, and unfit fof 
the purposes fof> animal life; that its climates, its sea^ 
soils, and the length of its days' and nights, totally 
diftr from ours; that without deiise clouds^ whicn 
the Moon has not, there can be no rain, peiii^ps no 
fivers and lakes. 

In amswer to this it may be observed, that the very 
diftrence between the two planets strex^hens the ar- 
gument. We find, even on ottr.own globe, that there 
is a most striking dissimilarity intthe sitnation of the 
creatures that live upon it. While man walks on the 
groiknd^ the birds ily in the air, and the fishes swim in 
tbenRTater. We cannot, surely,* •object to the conve* 
niences afibrded:by the Moon, if those that are to in* 
habit its reeions are fitted to theirconditiohs as well 
as we on this debe of ours. The analogy already 
mentioned estobiishes a high probability that the 
Moon is inhabited. Suppose, then, an inhabitant of 
the Moon, who has not properly considered sutfa aiia»- 
logical reasonings as might indoce htm to sunniiie 
that our earth is inhabited, were- to ffive it as his opi- 
nion, that the use of that great body, which he. sees 
in his neighbourhood, is to carry about' his little 
globe, in order that it may be properly exposed to the 
light 4>i the Suni, ^o as to enjoy anagiteeable and use- 
(ill variety of illaminadon, as. well as.to;give it light 
by refl^ctfbn^ when direct light capnot be &id ; shoidd 
we not condemn his ignorance and want of reflection ? 
The earth, it is true, not only performs thoie office^ 
which half e been named^ for the inhabitanis of ,the 
Moon, favirwe know that it also affords magnificent 
dW^Hrog'-plaoes to numberless intelligent beti^.-^ 
From tlxperience, therefore,* we affirm, thai the per- 
formatice of the most sa|atary ofiices to ioftrior pla- 
cets is not inconsistent ultjib the dignity of superior 
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soaii^y asHsled hf telescopic views, which pTainly ft^ 
vour the same opuiioa, we do not besiuie to infer 
that the Sun, also, is richl^ stored with inbal^itants» 
As usual, we notice the times of the rising, add sel« 
Vfng of the Sun, which will be as follow : 
Mondajy Ist^Son rises -19 m. past 4. Son setis 41 m. past 7 
Thursday, llth, ^.37 --4. --35 --7 
Sunday, 2lst, --^3 --4. -.7-. 7 
Wednesday, 31st, - - 12 - - 5. - -48 - - 6 

• Equation qf Time. — ^The following table will show 
what is to be added to the apparent time, marked on 
the dial, to obtain equator true time for every 5th day 
of the month i;— 

Monday^ Aug. 1st, to the time on the dial add - 5 $8 

Saturday, - 6th, - - - - - * - - - - 5 34 

Thursday,- - 11th, 456 

Tuesday, - - l«th, . ........ .4 05 

Sunday,- - - 2l8t, ---------- 3 00 

Friday, - - - 26th, ..-.----.-143 

Wednesday, - 31st, ----- .01^ 

The Sun will enter the sign Virgo at 21 minutes 
after 8 oii the 23d day of the montn. 

We have two full Moons this month, of which the 
first will be at 51 m. past 7 in the morning of the first 
day. It enters into its last quarter at 54 m. past 10 
in the evening of the 8th. The new Moon or change 
will occur at 5 m. past 2 on the I5th9 which will enr 
ter on its first quarter at 46 m. past 6 on the 22dj and 
the second full Moon will lie at 26 m. after 10 on the 
30th. . . ' 

The time of the Moon's rising for the first five days 
after she is full will be as follows, vis?, on the 

Sd, --------- 35 nu past 8 . 

3d, - ... 58 8 

4th, .- - 20 9 

5tb, 40 ^-- & 

6th, .-•i.-^^ r-m 

On the 6th ^ayof itte/moath^tHe GkorgtaarplaiMt 
will be stationary:; but whatever relates to tbkdisOknt 
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world can be interesting to those only who are in pos* 
session of good glasses. On the Sth, the Moon will 
eclipse the star marked 2 g Ceti : the immersion will 
occur at 20 minutes past B in the morning, and the 
emersion will be observed at half past 4. In the 
former case, the star will be 2'| south of the Moon's 
centre, and in the latter it will be 7' on the same 
side. On the 20th, Mercury will be stationary ; and 
on the 29th, the planet will eclipse, the star S ss, the 
star being 9' south of the planet's centre. . The in- 
ferior conjunction of Mercury will take place on the 
9th, at half past eleven at night. The Geor^an planet 
will be in its quadrature at 7 in the morning of the 
22d. 

There will be no eclipses of Jupiter's satellites vi- 
sible this month at Greenwich. 

VIEW OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM^ 

Of Mars. 

Kf ars* is of a red fiery colour, and always gives a 
much duller light than Venus, though, in apparent 
magnitude, he sometimes equals her. He is not sub- 
ject to the same limation in his motions as Mercury 
and Venus, but appears sometimes near the Sun, and 
sometimes at a greater distance from him ; sometimes 
rising when the Sun sets, and setting when he rises. 
It is a remarkable circumstance, that, when Mars ap- 
proaches any of the fixed stars, which all the planets 
frequently do, these stars change their colour, grow 
dim, and often become totally, invisible, .though at 
but a little distance from the body of the planet. He 
appears to move from west to east round the earth, 
and the mean duration of bis sidereal revolution is 
687 days. When we- be^n to perceive this planet in 
the morning) his motion is direct, and the most rapid 
possible. This velocity diminishes gradually, and the 
motion ceases altogether when the planet is <about 
137^ distant from tm Sun ; then bis motion becomes 
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retrognufej and in^reules in rapidtty till he coti&^s into 
opposition with the Sun. It then gnwIaaUy dimi- 
iiiriiea again, and becomes nothing when Mars ap- 
proaches within 137'' of the Sun. llteh tte molioa 
becomes dii^ct, aft^r having been nstroerade for 73 
days, during which interval the planet described an 
arch of about 1&>. Continuing to approb^ the Siuv 
the phmec ia lost, in the jevoiing> in the rays of that 
luminary. All these different {Phenomena are renewed 
after every, opposition of Mars ; but there are consi* 
derable differences both in the extent and diiiation of 
bis rstfogradations. 

^ A spectator in Mars will see Venus about the same 
dist&ince from the Slin as Mercury appears to us,, and 
th6 earth, to him, will seem as large as Visnus appears 
to UB, and never more than 48"^ from the Sun: and 
vfiietk the earth is found in conjunction with and 
ver^ neUr the Sun, he will see the earth appear hoimed, 
or falcated, and iu attendant the Moon of the same 
figure, und, at its utmost distance from the ^arth, not 
above 15 m. of a decree, though they are 240,000 
mit^s asunder. Mars being not more than a fifth part 
as kree as the earth, if ^any Moon attends him, sh^ 
must be. very small, and it has not yet bten discovered 
by the best telescopes of our most illustrious astro* 
nomers. 

The telescopic appearance of Mars isi verv variable; 
but the predominant brightness of the polar regions 
leads to the supposition that its poles, like those of 
the earth, are covered with an everlasting snow ; and 
Dr. Herschel imagines th&t thech'anges in brightness 
are connected with the summer and winter seasons on 
that planet. This astronomer published, in vol. Ixxiv 
of the Transactiotis of the Royal Society, ati account 
of a very laborious investigation of all the circum^ 
stances^ relating to the telescopic phcfiiomena of this 
planet, and concludes by giving the following re- 
sults: — 
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(1) The axis of Mars is inclined to the ecliptic in 
anangleof 59<>42'. 

(2) Th6 obliquity of the ecliptic on the globe o£ 
Afarsis.28<'42'. 

.(S) The figure of Mars is^an oblate spheroid whose 
equatorial diameter is to the polar one as 1355 to 
1272, or as 16 to 15 nearly. 

(4) The equatorial diameter of Mars, reduced to 
the mean distance of the earth from the -Sun, is little 
more than 9". 

(5) This planet has a considerable atmbs{)here, so 
that its inhabitants probably enjoy a situation in many 
respects similar to oiirs. 

The disk of Mars changes its ferm^ and becomes 
sensibly oval according to the relative position of the 
Sun.: These {Jiases show that it is from the Sun it 
receives its light. From the observation of spots dis* 
ttnctly seen on its surface, it is inferred that it movea ^ 
on its, axis from west to east in a period of little laaott 
than 24 hours. The mean diameter is about 4000 
miles, or rather more than half that of the earth. Its 
mean distance firom the Sun is about 145,000,000 
miles. Its proportion of light is to that enjoyed by 
the earth as 43 to 100. 

In the acronical rising of this planet, that is, when 
it is in ppposition to the Sun, it is found to be five 
times nearer to us than when in conjunction with 
him I and, therefore, he appears so much bigger and 
brighter at one time than another. Mars, having his 
light from the Sun, and revolving round it, has an . 
increase and decrease like the Moon. It may also be 
observed almost bisected, when in its quadratures with 
the Sun, but is never seen horned as the inferior pla- 
nets $ which shows that his orbit includes the earth's 
within it, and that he shines not by^his own light.-^ 
Tile phases of Mars were first discovered by Galileo^. 
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Now jocund Summer, with her honied breath,' 
Sweetening the golden grain and blithesome gale. 

Displays her sun-burnl-face 

Beneath her hat of straw. , t.. 

The powerful influence of the solar rays now con- 
tributes to ripen the various sorts of grain, which are 
benevolently given for the food of m|n and cattle. 
Fine weather is very desirable, that the principal source 
pf the farmer's wealth may be safely housed ; for sud- 
den storms beat down the nearly ripe corn, and ma- 
terially injure it. The time of commencing the harr 
vest varies greatly in different districts. It is usuaJly 
begun in the southern and midland parts ofthe^king- 
dom towards the end of July, but principally at the 
beginning of this month : in the northern districts of 
Scotland, the harvest does not commence until the 
first or jsecond week in September; and it is but rarely 
ithat, in these parts of England, it is finished, even in 
the most favourable litigations, before the' end of 
October ; and not unfrequently this time is jprotracted 
till the middle of November. 

The manner of taking the harvest is not more va- 
rious than the periods at which it b^ins. In some 
cases, it is the custom to reap or cut the corn with a 
sickle, and bind it up into sheaves of a moderate size; 
in others, the cutting of the grain is executed by the 
scythe in some particular method, and often left, with- 
out being bound up, or bound into a sort of bundles. 
A toothed sickle^ employed by some farmers ; while 
• others use a sickle wiih a cutting edge. The grain, 
when reaped or mown, is, in some counties, set up 
. into a sort of hattock, and capped or covered with 
sheaves of the same ; but, in others, the practice is 
widely different. Some cut the grain high, so as t6 
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leaye a rough stubble ; while others cut it quite close 
to the land. In Surrey and Kent, toomen may be 
seen yiiiel^g the sickle. Kye and oats usually be- 
come ripe first; but this depends upon the time of sow- 
ingy though graia of every species may, sometimes, 
be seen at once, fit for the sickle. 

The utmost diligence is now exerted, and labourers 
from all parts are eagerly engaged to give their assist* 
ance in this delightful occupation ; all is bustle and 
activity. The labours of the sickle completed, those 
who have toiled in securing the wealth of their em* 
iloyer^ now receive the welcome reward of a Harvest 
lupper, or festival. Many curious ceremonies were 
formerly practised by rustics at the celebration of Har- 
vest Home. Images made of straw, or stubble, were 
carried home from the harvest afield, followed by a 
piper or a drum, the men and women singing round 
it. Some sixty years ago, in the north, a figure Hk^ 
this was dressed up, at harvest time, and was c^ied 
the kem-baby. In the Hebrides, the strokes of the 
sickle are timed by the modulation of the harvest 
song, in which all the voices of the reapers are united. 
Herrick, in his Hesperides, gives a lively description 
of this festival, in his Hock-cart, or Harvest Home : 

Come, sons of Summer, by whose toile 
We are the lords of wine and oile. 
By whose tough labours, and rough hands, 
~ We rip up first, then reap our lands. 

Crowned with the eares of corne, now come. 
And to the pipe sing Harvest home. 
Come forth, my lord, and see the cart, 
Brest up with all the country art. 
See here a maukin, there a sheet 
As spotlesse pure as it is sweet : 
The horses, mares, and frisking fillies, 
(Clad, all, in linneu, white as lillies,) 
The bArvest swainesand wenches botmd 
For joy, to see the hock-cart crowned. 
About the care, beare, how the rout 
Of rural voungiings raise».the shout; 
Pressing before, some coming after. 
Those with a shout, and thefte with laughter. 
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Some .biesse. the cart; some kisse the sbeayes ; 
Some prank them up with oaken leaves : 
Some crosse the fill-norse ; some, with great 
Devotion, stroak the home-borne wheat : 
• While other rustick»y less attent . 
To prayers than to merrymenty 
. Ran after with their garments rent 
Well on, brave boyes, to your lord's hearth 
Glittering with fire ; where, for your mirth. 
You shall see, first, the laree and cheefe 
^ . Foundation of your feast— fat beefe ; 
With upper stories, mutton, veale, 
And bacon, (which makes full the meale) 
With sev'rall dishes standing by. 
And here a custard, there a pie, 
And here all-tempting i'rumentie# . 

About the ilth of August, the Puffin (alca arc*- 
tica) migrates. Priestholme, or Puffin's Island, 
about three quarters of a mile from the. Isle of Anr 
glesea,. abounds with these birds ; and their flocks, 
for multitude, may be compared to swarms of bees... 
'After .climbing up. the. rocks, aqd walking to the 
other side of the island, I had a sight,' says. Mr*. 
BinglejTj ' of upwards of fifty, acres of. land literally, 
covered with puffins; and my calculation is much 
within compass, when I declare that the. numbers 
here must have been more than 50,000. Their bite, 
from the shape and strength of the bill, is severe: in. 
the .birds full grown, it has four oblique transverse . 
furrows, and, when caught, they will seize on any . 
thing that is near them. Puffins are migratory, first . 
arrive from the 5th to the 10th of April, quit it (al- 
most to a bixd), and return twice or thrice before 
they settle to burrow andL prepare for laying their eggs. 
They begin to burrow the first week iii May, and are 
at that time so intent on the business as to suffer them- 
selves to be taken by thfe hand. This task falls chiefly 
to th^ share of the males, for> on dissection, ten out 
of twelve so enGipIoyed, proved of that sex ; the males 
aUoinsise in incubation. The first younjg are hatched 
the beginning of July, and the old birds sho^ much - 

Y 
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afiectiofk towards them^ bckt M» aAeGtiOR ceases at 
the period of migration, which is about the 11th of 
August'. Puffins do not breed till three years old^ 
lay only one egg, which difiera much in form ; some 
have one end ver^ acute, others being campletely ob- 
tuse ; all are white. The young are entirely covered 
with a long blackish dowii^ and in shape altogether 
so different from, the parents^ ih^i no one^ at first 
sight, could suppose them the same species. Puffins 
are said to phange their bills annually. Their usual 
food is sprats and sea-weeds, which renders.tbe flesh 
of the old ones extremely ranli : the young, however, 
are sold by the renters of the island (who hire.it from 
Lord Bulkeley at Jyfteen pounds per annum) at one 
fllulling per oosen, to persons' who cure them by 
piekling, and, when packed in small barrels, each* 
containing twelve birds, sells for fouror five shillings. 
The oil is extracted from them by a peculiar proosM, 
and the bones are taken out \ after which the skin^ 
ii closed round tjie flesli, and they are immersed' 
in vinegar impregnated with spices* Dc. Cains 
informs^ us, that, in his days, puffins w«re allowed' 
by the church to be eaten in Lent, instead of fish ; 
and says, that they were usually caught by means o^ 
ferrets^ as rabbits are sometimes taken : at present^ 
they are either dug out oi the burrows, seised bjr .the , 
band, or drawn out by a hooked sticks The winter 
residence of this genus, and that of the guiUemoi, is 
but imperfectly known ; it is probable that they iivie- 
at sea id some more temperate climate, remote firemi 
land; forming those myriads of birds marineis .ob^ 
serve in many parts of the ocean. They are always* 



^ We have visited Priestholme a week aftef this j^eriod, and 
^ave nqt seen a single puffin ; so much punctuality is observed 
in their annual migrations. Of the many thousand birds whicK 
cover the island, not one is lefl: sometimes, indeed, a single 
bitd i^ discovered which, was prevented by age or aooideht from . 
aQconpangring this ginsa^ anny qF winged wan(|9rersii 
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found there at cei^lii sea^ti^, t^tiHug oti!y tt braed- 
ing'time, andy dttring tfaat'peiiod^ dre met wicbttir u^r 
the pdlea^ ever wavfgatofs httve penetrated/ 

Aboift the Ditddle of the tnfonthi the miD^fi dissp- 
pears^ and probably migrates to more soudstfm Vt- 
gions. Rooks begin to roo&t in their nest trees, and 
young broods of goldfinches ffringitta cardueUsJ ap- 
pear \ lapwii^ (Uinga vaneUtaJ and lionets ^n- 
giUa UtwtaJ ocmgr^ate : tbe^nutbateh chatters ; and, 
towards the tfnd c^fthe month, the redbreast is again . 
b^ard. 

At the beginning of the month, melilot {trifotium 
officmal$)y rue {'ruta graveolensjf the water parsnep 
/>y«tniZ>ri»mn(wttiflium^, horehound fmarrUbium vuh 
^areJ^^SLttT xaint' ftnenthac^^pioiica), the orpine f^c- 
dum f e^pAnim), and thegenrtiana amarella, have their 
flowers foil blown. Tne purple blossoms of the 
meadow saffron (colcMcum autumnale) now adorn 
the low moist lands* The number of plants in flowery 
"however, is greatly lessened in this mbnth, t'hojse 
whidh htoomed in the former months running fast td 
seed. 

'^ The great intention of nature in the structure of 
plants, «eems to be the perfectlujg of the seed^ for 
those parts which most immediately contribute to 
fruotification axe usually lodged in the centre, the re- 
cesses, or the labyrinths of the flowers. Duriaj^ their 
tender and immature state, they are shut up in the 
stalk, or sheltered in the bud. But as soon as they 
have acquired firmness of texture sufficient to bear ex- 
posure, and are ready to perform the important office 
which Is assigned to them, they are disclosed to the 
light and air by the bursting of the stem, or the e;s:- 
pansion of the petals; after which they haVe^ in 
many oases, by the very form of the flower during its 
, blow, the light and warmth reilocted upon ihem from 
the concave side of the cup. What is called also Aie 
sleep of plants, is the leaves "Or petals disposing them- 
selves in such a manner as to shelter the young stem^ 
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buda or fruits ( they turn up or they fall down, ac- 

• cording as this purpose renders either change of posi- 
tion requisite/ The scarcity of flower? is amply re- 

.paid by an abundance of frtiits of various kinds and 
hues:-^ 

The mesily plum 
Hangs purpling, or displays aa' amber hue ; 
Tlie luscious^, the tempting pear, the vine. 
Perchance, that in the noontide eye of light 
Basks glad iu rich festoons. The downy peach 
Blushing like youthful cheeks ; the nectarine full 
Of lavish juice. — bidlake. 

Heaths and commons are now in all their beauty ; 
the flowers of the various species of heath (erica) co- 
vering them with a fine purple hue. Ferns also begin 
to flower, the commonest* sort of which is the fern 
or brakes (polypodium JUix-mas) ; but the female 
Xpteris axjuiUncCi is the most beautiful plant. How 
admirable is the disposition of these heaths \ While 
the warm valley, on the one hand, which enjoys 
the fertilizing influence of a placid stream, and of a 
powerful sun, is too rich a soil for this plant ] the 
higher summit of the mountain is, on the' other 
hand, too cold, too barren, and too much exposed, 
to be the favourite soil or climate of heaths. Fungous 
moss, the most barren of all plants, and the least 
capable of afibrding nourishment to cattle, occupies 
these summits. The heath grows midway up the hill^ 
while the skirts and the valleys below are destined 
for grass and corn. Thus, the very covering given 
to the mountains demonstrates the benignity of Pro- 
vidence : what is nearest to the habitation of man, is 
best adapted to his support ; what is nearest and most 
accessible to his cattle, aflbrds them most nourish- 
ment; and the least productive part of his ground is 
removed to the greatest distance^ 

Various are the uses to which heath and fern are 
applied. In England, the common heath is employ- 
ed in making brooms or faggots, which last are ttsed 
as fuel in ovens j the stalks and tops are of consider- 
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goats^ eat the tender shoots of heath. FemmA^ 
ttd 'CxecMetit thatch ; k also produces gooJ litter for 
horses and oows ; and. When df y, is eat<% b^ oatlle> 
particularly by' hogs, who are reiy fond of tbie ))lant« 
It is also a substitute for coal ; «ad its ashes produce a 
tolerably pure alkali for the ^LMS^aiMMinicturers ; 
these are much tiaed in France* 

Insects still continue to swarm ; they sport in the 
sun from flower to flower^ from fruit to fruit, and 
subsist themselves upoa tbe auperfluities of nature. 
Some of the most v^ndid bntlerilies am seen in 
August. The jnxpifio Mtcftoon, x:ommonly known 
as the swallow-tailed butterfly, is of a beautiful yel- 
low, with black spots or paitches along tlie upper 
edge of the superior win^ : all the wings are bor- 
dered with a deep edging of blade, decorated by a 
double row of krescent^ishaped spots, of wliich the 
upper row is blue, and the lower yellow. The 
under wings are tatted, and are tmanked at the inner 
angle or tip with a ronnd red «{90t, bordered with 
blue and black. Three others are particularly worthy 
of notice : (1) The peacock buiterpff (Papiho loj, of 
an orange brown ioolour, with black b^s AOtersected 
by spaces of yeUow ; (2) the admirable buiiefjfly {Pa-- 
pilio Jtahmta), of tlie most intense velT^t black 
colour, with a rich carmine-coloured bar across the 
upper wings, which ane spotted tpwards the tips with 
white ; and (3) the pUpUio papMa^ an higMy elegant 
insect of a fine tynmge chesnut edlotir above, with 
numerous black spot^ and bars. It is usually found 
in the neighbourhpo4 of woods. To these may be 
added, the black-eyed mBih\jtbaWtrAyipafdMo9emelB), 
and the small. golden black spotted butterfly (papHio 
phlteas). 

The powder or down on the wings of the lepidop^ ♦ 
teraj or scaly- winged insects, is composed of very ffji- 
nmtiGJgmlefy iw4iicfa 4\1kr in sfysc and fcrin in the dif- 
Y2 
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^ ierent apecies. These were formerly supposed to be 
feathers. . 

Lord; By ron^ availing himself of th^ evanescent and 
fragile splendour of the butterfly^ has produced the 
following beautiful simile : 

As rising on its purple wing 
Tbo insect queen* of eastern' spring, 
O'er emerald meadows of Kashmeer 
Invites the young pursuer near. 
And leads nim on from flowV to flowV 
A weary chasd and wasted hour, 
Then leaves him; as it soars on high, 
With panting heart and tearful eye : 
So Beauty lures the full-grown child 
With hue as bright, and wing as wild; 
A chase of idle hopes and fears, 
Begun in folly, closed in tears. 
If won, to equal ills; betrayed. 
Woe waits the insect and the maid; 
. /, A life of pain, the loss of peace. 

From infant's play and man's caprice : 
The lovely toy, so fiercely sought, 
Has lost its charm by being caught ; 
For Gverv touch that woo^ its stay 
Has brushed its brightest hues away. 
Till charm, and hue, and beauty gone« 
Tis left to fly or fall alone. 
With wounded wing, or bleeding breast. 
Ah ! where shall either victim rest^ 
Gan this with faded pinion soar 
From rose to tulip as before ? 
Or .Beauty, blighted in an hour. 
Find joy within her broken bow'r ? 
No ! ^yer insects flatt'rins by 
Ne'er droop the^wing o'er Uiose that die, 
And lovelier things have mercy shown 
To ev'ry failing but their own ; 
And ev ry woe a tear can claim, 
£ioept an erring sister's shame. 

Flies now abound in the windows : the apis mani* 
cata^ or solitary bee^ and the white n)oth (phaltsna 
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1 The bhie-vrioged butterfly of Kashoieer, the moit rare and 
beautiful of the species. 
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poc^a^ arex)bserved. , Th^ ptjous pectioicpriiU also 
makes its appearance in this, month* The ]|ir?ceof 
this insect are very destructive to wooden furniture^ 
boring boles in tables^ chairs^^ bed* posts, &c. ; — they 
are much inclined to deposit their eggs in* beecbj 
hence this wood. is less fit fgr the manufacture of do- 
mestic utensils, 

. The southern counties of England, partic|iU,irly 
Surrey and K^nt, now yield their valuable produoeof 
hops in this month. The common hop (kumului 
lupujus) is propagated either, by .nursery plants, or by 
cuttings. These are set in AiZb,. formed by digging 
holes m the spring, which are filled with fine mould, 
and the number of which varies from 800 to 1000, 
or 1200 per acre. One, two, or three plants are put 
in each hill ; but, if hops are designed to be raised 
from cuttings, four or five of these, from three to 
four inches m lengtli, are planted and covered one 
inch deep with fine mould. 

At the end of the first year, it becomes necessary 
to put poles into the hills, round which the bines 
reared from plants are wound : at the expiration of 
the second year, full-sized poles from 15 to 20 feet 
are set (though the hop-bines yyill run to the height 
of 50 feet),, m the proportion of t\YO poles to each' 
hill> and a similar number of hop plants are fastened 
loosely round each pole, by means of withered rushes. 
Hops begin to flower about the latter end of June or 
the beginning of July. The poles are now eqtjrely 
covered with verdure, and the pendent flowers appear 
in. clusters and light festoons. The hops, which are 
the scaly seed-vessels of the female plants, are, when 
the seed is formed (generally about the end of Au- 
gust), picked off by women and children : for this 
purpose, the poles are taken i^p with the plants cling- 
mg to tl|em. The seeds are then dried ov^r a char- 
coal firey exposed to the air for a few days, and packed 
in sacks and sent to market. 
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The €ullorc of hops, though profiiable 'when U swc- 
ceeds, is very precarious : as sooti as the plant ap* 
pears above ground, it is attacked by an insect aome- • 
^hat uniilar to the turnip-fly, which devoui» the 
youtig heads« Hop-Gardens, situated on chailley^oils^ 
are peculiarly subject to its depredations, in the 
months of June and July, the hops are liaUe to be 
M&wn by a species of •aphts, or fly. This insect, how- 
ever, does ntyt endanger the growth o* the plant, on* 
kss ft be in a weak state, in consequence of the de- 
predations committed on its root by the larvae of the 
ottermoth fpkaltBftaluemuHj . 

The hop rs a most valuable plant : in its wrld state 
k h refished by cows, horses, goats, sheep, and 
swine. ^ When cultivated, its young tops are eaten, 
early in the spring, as substitutes for asparagus^ 
beiiig wholesome and aperient. Its princ^al use, 
however, is in brewing malt liquors, cpmmtmicating 
that fine bitter flavour to our beer, and maktng tt 
keep for a longer time than it otherwise would do. 
Hfi^ flho seive some nnportant purposes in me*' 
dicine. 

Towards the end of the month, the wild orach 
fchein)poiiurn.aUmrrif, the wild clary (sahiaverbe'^ 
naca), the sweet gale (mgrica gale), the golden rod 
{Benedo pabtdo9Us% the milk-thistle icarduuB ptari* 
earns), and ladies-traces (cgpkrys spvruUs), have their 
flowers in full bloom. 

Several nmnttmeplants flower this month ; — glass- 
wort {saUcamia herbaicea), and grass-wrack (^Sstera 
mtffino), on sea coasts > the samphire fcriffuntum 
marifmum), and the nsparagm officinalis^ among 
recfo. On tamiy shores may to seen the sea campion 
or catchfly (silene mariiimia), sea spurge {euphmiia 
poralta), and lavender cotton (santoKna maritima). 
On sea shores are found the sea-^tock (^cheiran" 
Aim sinuatns), and sea wormwood {artemisia man'- 
tima,) 
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THIS word is composed of septetn seven, and the 
termination ber, like lis in Aprilis^ Quintilis, Sex- 
HKs. This rule will also apply to the three follow- 
ing months, Octo-ber, Novem-ber, Decem-ber. 
Such is the opinion of an acute modern critic, 
Gerard John Vossius; and we prefer it to the deri- 
vation of Prisdan and Isidorus, who consider Sep- 
tember to be composed of sepiem, and imber, a 
shower of rain ; this month being the commencement 
of the rainy season. Pbacham (p. 420) describes 
September, ' with a merry and cheerful countenance, 
in a purple robe ; upon his head a wreath of white 
and purple grapes : in hir left hand a handful of 
millet oates, and panicle, wifhal carrying a ccmU' 
copia of ripe peaches, peares, pomgranates, and other 
fruits of his season ; in hi& right hand, the sign Libra* 
His purple robe sheweth how be raipneth like a 
king above other moneths, abounding with pkintyof 
things necessary for man's life. The sign Libra is 
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now (as Sir Peter Sidney saith) an indifferent arbiter 
betw'een the day and ni^t, poizing to. each his equal 
hours^ according to Virgil : — 

* Libra dies, Mmniqiie pares libi feoerit horas.' 

* September they called 'Geret-monat, for that 
barley which that moneth cammoiity yeelded was 
antiently called gerst, the^anie of barley ^being given 
unto it by reason of the ^rlnke therewith tnade^ called 
beere^ and from h&erkgli it come to be berlegh^ and 
from berlegh to barky. So in like manner Veere^ 
heym, to wit, the overdecking or covering of l)eere, 
carae to be calkd berJiam, and afterwards barme, 
having since gotten I ivot not 'bow many names 
besides. 

^This excellent and liealthsotne liqnor, 1>eere, 
anfiestly ako ^led ael, as cf the Danes it yet is 
(beere and ale 4)eing in effect aH 'one), was first of 
the Germans invented, and brought in use.'— - 
fVerstegan, p. 61.) 

1. ^SAINT GLLES. 

OiLEs, or iEgidius, was born at Athens ; but, after 
he had disposed of his patrimony in charitable uses, 
came to France in the year 715. He lived two years 
with Caesarius, Bishop of Aries, and afterwards re- 
tired into solitude. Charles Mattel, when hunting, 
found him 'm his hermit's cell, and, pleased wim 
his unaffected piety and sanctity of manners, erected 
an abbey for him at Nismes, of which be was consti- 
tuted abbot. He died iiv^he year 795. 

2< — liONPON BUANT. - 

The fire of London broke out on Sunday morning, 
Sciptetnber 2, 1666, O. S. ; and, being impeUed ^ 
Btrone windsj caeed with irreustible fury nearif 
four «ay0 laxid oi^s ,; :Bor was it enlsrely mastered 
iUl the fifth mfrrning aftii^ \t began. This most 
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^es^rqcUViei conftagratioQ cononifiiii^d at thehottteof 
one Fariyner» a baker, id Pudding-lane, near [New] 
Fi6b-5lreet HitI, and within ten houses of Tliaiiiai-^ 
street^ into which it spread within a few hours ; 
nearly the whole of the contiguous buildings being 
of timber^ lath,, and plaster, and the whole nei^* 
bourhood preaentbg little else than closely confined 
passages and narrow alleys. The fire quickly spread, 
andwaS;n9t to be conquered by any human nieaos^ 
* Then» (says a contemporary writer), then the city, 
did shake indeed ;. and the inhabitants, did tfembk^. 
asid flew, away in great amazement from their houses^ 
lest the flames should devour them: raithsf. rattle^, 
rixitlet was the- noiae which the fire struck upon 
the ear round about, a« if there had been a thousand 
iron chariots heating upon the stones :^-yQu might 
see the houses tumble^ tunMe, tumtde^ frooi. one 
end of the street to the other, with a ^at. crash, 
leaving the foundations open to the view, of the 
Wvens"/ 

The destructive fury of this; conflafi^sation was 
never, perhaps, exceeded in any part, of the world, 
by, any fire originating in accident, ffkhm the waUs^ 
1% consumed almost five-sixths of the. wliole: city.; 
and toithimt the walls it cleared a space nearly asi 
extensive as the one'-sizth part left uqburnt within* 
Scarcely a single building that came within the range 
of the flames was left standing. Puhitc buildings, 
chjurches^ and dweliing-houfies, were, alike involved 
in one common fate. 

In the sommai!y account of this vast devastation, 
given in one of the Inscriptions on the Monument^ 
and which, was drawn up from the reports of the 

* The progress, of the fire might have been stopped, but for 
th^ fodlish conduct of the Lori) Mayor, who refused to give 
orders for puUing dowa some houses, wUkoia thecotuent ef\ the 
o^mfff , Bucket) and tcngiaes weretof nojoadf fjraoi the confined 
state, of the streets. 
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surveyors appointed after the fire, it is stated, that 
*The ruins of the city were 436 acrea {viz. 333 
acres within the, walls, and 63 in the liberties of the 
city] 5 that, of the six and twenty wards, it utterly 
destroyed fifteen, and left eight others shattered, 
and half burnt ; and that it consumed 400 streets, 
13,200 dwelling-houses, eighty -nine churches [be- 
sides chapels 5 four of] ; the city gates, Guildhall, 
i^any public structures, hospitals, schools, libraries, 
and' a vast number of stately edifices/ ^ The immense 
property* destroyed in this dreadful time cannot be 
estimated at less than ten millions sterling. Amid all 
the confusion and multiplied dangers that arose from 
the fire, it does not appear that more than six persons 
lost their lives. Calamitous as were the immediate 
consequences of this dreadful fire, its remote effects 
have proved an incalculable blessing to subsequent 

fenerations. To this conflagration may be attri- 
uted the complete destruction of the plague,- 
which, the year before only, swept off 68,590 per- 
sons 1 ! To this tremendous fire we owe most of 
our grand public structures — the regularity and* 
beauty of our streets — and, finally, the great salubrity 
and extreme cleanliness of a large part of the city of 
London. 

7. — 'SAINT EUNBRCHUS. 

Eunerchus,- or Evortius, was bishop of Orleans, 
and present at the council of Valentia, A.D. S?^. ' 
The circumstances of his election to this see were - 
considered as maraculous, and principally ascribed to * 
a dove which alighted upon his head in consequence 
of the prayers of the electors: Other wonderful effects 
of his own prayers are attfiboted to him ; suchas ex- - 
ttnguishing fire in the city almost instantaneously ; . 
finding, a large pot of gold, which had long lain con- 
cealed under the ruins of a church,. and which prov- 
ed nearly sufiicient to defray the expenses of rebuild-- 
ing it ; the conversion of 7000 infidels in the space ' 
of three days only ; and lastly, foretellfrig, not only 
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the time of his ^wn deatb^ but nominating a suc- 
cessor in the person, of Arianus. ] 

8.— NATIVITY* OF THE VlKCJlN MAHYi * 

A concert of angeh having been heard in the air 
to solemnize this important .event, the festival was 
appointed by Pope Servius about the year 695. In- 
nocent IV honoured this feast with an octave in 
1244 5 and Gregory Xl, !about the year 1370, with a 

14.— HOLY CROSS..., 

Thi3, festival was .first observed in the year 
$15, on the following occasion: Cosroes, King of 
Persia, . having plundered Jeru?alem, carried away, 
large* pierces of the cross which b$id been left there by 
tlie Empress Helena. Heiraclius, <he emperor, soon 
afterwards engaged and defeated him, and recovered' 
the cross ; but bringing it back in triumph to Jeru- 
^lem, he found the gates shut against him, and 
heard a voice from heaven, saying, that the £infif qf 
Kings did jiot enter into that city in so stately a 
inaniier, hnymeek and lowly^ and riding uppfi an a9S. 
The emperor [then immediately dismounted from 
his horse, and walked through the city barefooted,, 
carrying the cross himself. The holy-rood, or cross, 
when perfectly made, had hot only the image of our 
Saviouif extended . upon ijj \ but. the figures of the 
Virgin Mary and St. John, one on each side 5 in 
allusion to John xix, 26, — * Christ on tiie Cross saw 
i^ fnother and fhe disciple whom'he. Uived standing by/ 

. Such > was the representation denominated ^ the 
rood, ; usually placed over the screen which, divided 
the nave . from the chancel of our churches. To 
pur ancestors, w^ are told, it conveyed a full type of 
the Christian church; the nave representing the 
9bur?KiB*UVu>^ apd the chancel the church triumph- 
aiitj denotii^ that alj. who would go from the one to 
the otberi must, pass imd^r the rood ; that is, carry| 
the Cross, and suffer affllctiipn, , ., / ' ,. 
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Lambert was bishop of Utrecbt, in the time of 
Kin^ P^l^inli But^ feproying: Ib^ Jong's ^^ndson 
for his irregularities^ he was cruelly muraered/at 
the in8tie;atioh of aa abandoned woman. Being 
cai»>nized> he obtained at first dnly[ a simple com* 
meinoratioa in the. calendar} but Rbbert, Bishop of 
tieeds, in a general chapter of the Qistercian Order, 
procured a solemn feast to his hbnout in thefhurch 
m 1240. 

. ., . 21.— SAINT. MATTHEW.. 

Matthew, called also Levi^ was a; Galilean, the'soq, 
of Alphbus andMafy; and a publican of tax-gatherer 
Under the Romans. Our Lord having healed a para- 
Inic, retired out of Capernaum to walk by the sea- 
side, teaching the people ; here he saw Mattheiv sit- 
ting at the receipt or customSj whom he called tb 
come and follow him. Though Matthew was rich^ 
he left all for this purpose. 

^ After his election to the apostkship, he continued 
with the rest till our Saviour's ascension; and theil^ 
for the first eight years, preached in jfudea. About 
tljis time (64 or 65) he wrote his Gospel in HehreWj^ 
iVhich was afterwards translated into ' Greek : aftei* 
nnany labours and miracles,' he closed his life at Na- 
dabaf in Ethiopia, probably by martyt'doth. * 

22. — CORONATION Oi^ l^INO GBOR6B til. ' 

^ His present Majesty .was <5townetf on the 22d ' of 
September, 1761. Thefortn of (He oath, and the 
manner of taking it, we copy from * An Accbiint of 
the Ceremonies observed in the Corotiati6hi of King 
James II, and his royal consort} Kicff William HI 
and Queen Mary; Queen Anne; King Ceoi^c Ij 
and King George ll, and Qiiecn CaroHrie: 4to« 

Sermon being ended, the king uncovers His head^ 
and the archbishop repairs ' to his hiajesty,' and HSks 
him. Sir, are ^m mlUng to take tU Oaih uswMjf 
token by your Pred^ce^Mr P *- • ' ^ - 
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^ Ami the kinff an«wei^ I^fii ^1%^ \^ ^ -, 

wSich thp jcipg.(hivii)g^,a hpojc H^^hU b#ivl) ?n»w^»f 

_ Ai:c{ib, «%, .]^lly^ gnantM^fji ^c^, oncl % g^ur 

land, yourJfl^fJi wij^^^s^u^yP^ 
nfm^lHytbe J^rns,, i^i^osipif, an^ mcmch^ granted 
tdiheCi^ by the glpriQ^^JQ,ngi\St^^ yowr 

jPredeces8ffl[f fi^cording ^q the Z^aff^c qf, God, the tr%i€ 
Pr<^sum^ o^ ttu^ Gospi^l ! ^stabUshed m thif Kingr 
aom$ ^d Qgpeeing to the^^Pjerqgqti^e of the Kings 
tiier^^-and iq i^firaieniCuMimKoJi tUs. Realm f ; 
,' King^ I grank and pf^fimMetQ^f^^ 
] Archb./ Sifj IVtU you keiqf Peace oftd Godly 
Agreement entirelyj according to your. Power, to the 
holy Church, the Clergy, and the PeopWf 
vKing. ItoilLkeep.it*- .- . 

Arcnb.Sir, Will you, to your Power, cause Law, 
fTusticeyand J)UcTeiton,m Mercy and Truth, to be 
\execuied in all your Judgments ? '. 
.King. JTtuiK. ; 

i\rchb. sir, Will y&u grant to hold and keep ihk 

f^htful Customs wUch the CkmrniovMUy of this your 

' J^ingdom have? and will you defeiid aifid uphold them 

\othe Honour qf God, sq much as in you lieth ? , 

\ Kipg. I gjant and promse so to do. . . 

, Then the P<;tition or request of the Bislv>p& to the 

King is read by one of the sacred Order with a clear 

voice^ in the name of the rest standing by ; Our 

Ifird'and King^ fVe beseech you to paraon us, and 

% grant and presfsrve uniom, and the Churches com- 

nAited to ottr Charge, all .Caimiical Privileges, and 

due Law dnd Justice; and that you uAll protect and 

defend us, c» every good King in his Kingdom ought 

to be Protector and Dtfender of the Bishops and 

Churches under their Government. 

' Ther King answer's, With a willing^ and devout 
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Hearty I wamUe and gnmi you my Pardon; And 
tfiat I tmu preserve and maiiaain to you, and the 
Churches eommiited to your Charge, all Canonical 
Primleges, and due Law and Justice: And that I 
toUl be your Protector and Defender to tny Power, 
by the assistance qf God, as every good King in his 
JSingdom ought in Right to protect and d^end the 
Bishops and Churches under their Government, 

Then the king rises from his chair^ and being 
attended by the Lord Great Chamberlain^ and sup- 
ported by the two Bishops^ and the Sword of State 
carried before him^ he goes to the Altar, and, laying 
fai9 hand upon the Eyan^elists, takes the Oath 
following ; The Tilings wktch I have here bqfore 
pronHsed I will petfotm and keep : So help me God, 
and the Contents qftMs Book. He then kisses -the Book. 

26. — OLD HOLY ROOD. See HOLV CROSS, p. 227/ 
26. — SAINT CYPRIAN. 

He was an African by birth, of a good family and 
well educated* Before his conversion he taught 
rhetoric; but by the persuasion of Csecilius, a 
priest, he became a Christian. H« gave all bis pro- 
perty to the poor; and was elected bishop of Car- 
thage, A.D. 248. He behaved wit^ great courage 
and resolution in the Dedan persecution, and openly 
invited the people to constancy and perseverance: 
tbis conduct so enraged the Pagans, that he soon fell 
a victim to their fury, and sufiered martyrdom under 
Valerianus and Gallienus, in 258. 

This Cyprian, however, is not the same saint now 
commemorated on this day in the Romish calendar, 
but another Cyprian of Antioch, who from being a 
necromancer became a Christian, and afterwards a 
deacon and martyr. Being smitten with a beautiful 
young Christian, he applied to Satanic influence, to 
enable him to accomplish bis desires; — but this 
power having ingenuously confessed that he had no 
control over- a Christian, Cyprian embraced the 
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same hkl\. As $oo«^ ho^^yer, as ihis tale was- 
knovni, both he ^ndJustina wereiftccused before the 
Heathen governor^, whp, to make thcro renounce 
Christianity, condtitined them. tp^ be fried together 
in a large pan, with pitch and fat* After t^ieir tor- 
tures, they were beheaded, and their bodies thrown 
away unburied, until a kind 4nariner took them up 
and conveyed them to Rome, whjerc their remains 
were deposited in the church of Constantine. They 
suffered in the year 272. . _ . - 
29. — SAINT micha;bl^ 

Saint Michael was an archangel who presided over 
the Jewish nation, atid had ah . army of angels under 
his command and conduct ; he fought alsp with the 
Dragon or Satan, and bis angels ; and, .contending 
with the^ Devii^, he disputed aboMt the bvdy of Moses. 
See Ret), xii, 7 ; Ju^ '9. This ^festival has been 
kept with, great : solemnity, ever ..sitice the. sixth 
century. It was enacted im.jthe eqclesiastici^l laws, 
of King EtheUed in England, Jti ik^ year 1014^ 
< That every Christian. who is.:o£.agevfaH thitee days, 
oA bread and water, and raw herbfl^ibd^/tliefjBast^ 
of Si. Michael^ and let every man go toti QQivfpssioii 
and to church bareSdot^et.evtry priest lii^itb his 
ped{de gbin prQcessioii throe 4ays barefoot,.. and let 
every oae*s commons forithjree days.be pr^F>ai'ed ivith* 
oiit any thiag of flesh, asi if. they thi^eJves. were 
to eat ity both in meat and. ^rink,i a&dr let all thit 
be distriboted to the poor,, Let eywy. seryant bf 
excused from labour these .three days, that; be may 
the. better perfofm his fast, or let him work what he 
will for himself. These are the thfeedays^ Monday^ 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, next before the feast >of 
St< Michael. If aay servant break his hst, let 
Mm mal^ ^satptfaction siMh bu hide (bodily stripes) $ 
let the poor freeman pajr thirty pence, the king's 
thane a hundred and . thirty shillings; and let .the. 
money be divided to the poon' 

There is an old custom^ still in use, of having a 
Z2 
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roast goose for dinner on Michaelmas day ; and it is 
a popular saying, * that, if you eat goose on Michael- 
nias day, you will never want money all the year 
round/ In the 'British Apollo' the proverb is thus 
discussed : 

Q, Supposing now Apollo's sons 

Just rose from picking of goose bones. 
This on yoa pops, pray tell me whence 
The castomeid proverb did commence, 
That who eats goose on Michael's Day, 
Shan't money lack his debts to pay. 
J, This notion, framed in days of yore, 
Is grounded on a prudent score [ 
For, doubtless, 'twas at first designed 
To make the people iea$ons mind ; 
That so they might apply their care 
To all those things which needful were. 
And, by a good industrious hand, 
Know whem and how t' improve their land. 

About this time of the year, it has been, and still 
continues, the custom to elect the governors of towns 
and cities. The following ceremonies are observed 
by the Shbriffs of London, when they take their 
oaths at Westminster. On the day after Michaelmas 
day, or, if that day fall on Sunday, on' the Monday, 
following, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen proceca 
from Guildhall, and the two Sheriffs, with their re- 
spective companies, from their particular hall ; and, 
having ei^barked on the Thames, his Iwdship in the 
city barge, and the sheriffs in the company's barge, 
they go, in aquatic state, to Palace Yard. They thefi 
proceed to the Court of Exchequer; where,i after the 
usual salutations to the bench (the cursitor baron pre* 
siding)^ the recorder presents .the two sheriffs; the 
several writs are then read^ and the- sheriffs and the 
senior under-sheriff take the usual oaths. Tlie cerC'- 
numy on this occasion, in the Court qf Exchequer , 
which vulgar error supposes to be an-urnneaningfarce^ 
is solemn and impresswe; nor have the new sheriffs 
the least connexion either withchopping qf sticks, or 
counting qf hobnails. The tenants qf a manor in 
Shropshire are directed to come forth to do their suit 
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and service: on which ^he senior alderman below the 
chair steps forward, And chops a single stick, in token 
qfiis having been customaify for tiZ tenants of that 
manor to suppiy their lord tokhJueL The oumers (fa 
forge in the parish of St* Clement (whichformerly be^ 
longed to the dtyt and stood in the high road from the 
Temple to Westminster, but now no longer exists) are 
then called forth to do their suit and service; when an 
officer qf the court, in the presence oj the senior alder-: 
man, produces 6 horse shoes and 61 hobnaUs, which 
he counts over inform btfore thecursitor baron, who, 
on this particular occasion, is the immediate represeii^ 
tatve of the sovereign. The whole of the numerous 
company then embark in their barges^ and return to 
Blackfriars' Bridge, where the state carriages are in 
waiting. Hence they proceed to the company's hall, 
and partaken of an elegant dinner.-^(See Gent. Mag., 
vol. Ixxiv, p. 965.) 

On the eleption of a bailiff at Kidderminster, the 
inhabitants assemble in th.e principal streets to throw 
cabbage stalks at each others The town-house bell 
gives signal for the affray* This is called lawless ' 
hour. This done (for it lasts an hour), the bailiff 
elect and corporation in their robes, preceded by 
drums and , fifes (for they have no waits), visit the 
old and new bailiff, constables, &c. S^c. attended by 
the mob. In the mean time, the most respectable 
families in the neighbourhood are invited to meet and 
fling apples at them on their entrance. More 
than focty pots of apples have been expended at one 
house.— (Gen*. Mag. for 1790, vol. Ix, part 2, p. 
119.) 

30.'-*-SAINT JEROMB. 

Jerome was bom in a town called Stridon, on the 
confines of Pannonia and Dalmatia. His father's 
name was Eusebius. Being a youth of good abilities> 
be was sent to Rome, where be studied rhetoric^ 
-8^. under Donatus and Victqrinus, two celebrated 
Latin critics; s^ad was employed as secretary to Pope 
Cama^us, and afterwards baptized. He now de- 
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voted his titne to the study of diviilTty; with those 
celebrated theologists, Gregory Nazifln^en, Epipha- 
nius, and Didyinus; Tb compt«te his studies, he ap- 
plied himsetf very closelv to the Hebrew laneuagey in 
which he was instrueied by the celebra:ied Barraban, 
a -Jewish Rabbi, and spent nnost of hiB time'after^ 
wards^ In a monastery at Bethlehem. In this solitary 
retirement- he translated the Old Testament into 
Latin; the same vel'sion now styled the Vu^atCf 
and the only one used or allowed by the Romish 
church. He died in the eightieth year of his aee, 
A.D.422. 

Astronomical ©mintntrfif^ 

On the Nature and Position qf the fixed Stars.. 
: Wb shall, in this paper, detail some of the theoriea 
,of Mr. Michell and Dr. Herschet concerning the 
nature and position of the fixed stars. * The great 
hiltnber of stars,* says Mr. Michell, * that hav'e been 
disbovered to bedouole, triple, &c. by Mr. (now Dr») 
Herschel, if we appl]^ the doctrine of chances, as I 
haveheretoforb ddnfe, in my inquiry into the probable 

fiaralla3t,&c« of the -fixed stars, ^published in the Phi- 
osophical Transactiotrs for the Yedr 1767, cannot 
have a doubt; with any one who is properly acquaint* 
eS with thie force of these arguments, that by far the 
greatest part, if not all of them, are systems of stars ' 
so near each other, as probably to be liable to be af* 
fleeted sensibly by their mutual gravitation ; and it is 
therefore not unlikely that the periods of the revolu- 
tions of some of these about their principal, the 
smaller ones being, tipoh this hypothesis^ to be con- 
sidered as satellites to the other, may aome time or 
bther be discovered.^ Having then shown in what 
manner the magnitude of a fixed star, if its density 
were known, would affect ^the velocity of its light, be 
concludes, that if the setnidiameter of a sphere of the 
Same density with the Sun Were to exceed his in the 
proportion of 500 to 1, a body falling from an infinite 
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height towards it, or moving in a parabolic curve 
at its surface^ would have acquired a greater vdocity^ 
-than that of light | and coniseqnently, supposinff light 
to be attracted by the san^ force, in propoi^iion to 
its vis inertise with other bodies, all light emitted from 
sucha body would be made \o return towards it by its 
own proper gravity. But if the semidiameter of a 
sphere of the same density with the Sun was of 
any other size less than 497 times that of the Sun; 
though the velocity of light emitted by such a body 
would never be wholly destroyed, yet it would always 
suffer some diminution, more or less, according to 
the magnitude of the sphere. After proceeding farther 
in his calculations, in order to find the diameter and 
distance of any star, he proceeds: — < According to 
M.Bouguer, the brightness of the Sun exceeds that 
of a wax candle in no less proportion than that of SOOO 
to 1 • If, therefore, the brightness of any of the fixed 
stars should not exceed that of our common candles,' 
which, as: bein^ less lunlinous than wax, we will sup* 
pose to be^ only -nr^th part as bright > as the Sun, 
such a star would not be visible at more than •^^^th 
part of the distance at which it would be seen if it 
were as bright as^ the Sun. Now because the' Sun 
would still, I- apprehend, appear as bright and-lumi^ 
nous as the star Siriiis, if removed 400,000 times hi^ 
present distance, such a body, if no brighter than bur 
common candles, would appear equally luminous with 
that star at 400 times the distance of the Sun ; and 
we ought then to be able, with the best telescopes, to 
didftinguish some sensible apparent diameter of it : but 
the apparent diameters of the stars of lesser magni- 
tudes would still be too small to be distinguisbabte 
even with our best^telescopes, unless they were a good 
deal less luminous, which, however, may possibly be 
the case with sonse of them : for though we have, in- 
deed, very slight grounds to go on with regard to the 
specific brightness of the fixed stars, compared with 
that of the Sun at present, and can, therefore, only 
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form vciy uocerttia and ranclom cQiye«Uiiei. conicefiir 
ing it; yet, from the infinite vari^y vybiph we find 
in the works of the creation, it ia OQt uiireasonabie t9 
•nspect, that very possibly some of the filled stars may 
luve so little natural brigbtil^s in proportion to their 
magnitude, as toadntrit of their. diameters baying sonie 
sensible apparent sise when. they shall come- to be 
jDore carefully examined, and with large? and better 
tdescopes than have hitherto been in use^ . . 

^ With respect to* the^Sun^ we know" bis* whole surr 
face is extremely luminous, a very small and tenipo^ 
eary interrupUon sometimes, from a few. spots, ex? 
eepted. This universal and c^c^ftsite brjghtnefts of 
the- whole snrface is probably owing to an. jE^tmospbti^i 
which being liimijndus tbrou|ho»t9 and in* some me^* 
sure also- transfterent, the light |>FQ<;eeding from a 
considerable 'depth of it all arrives i at the eye, in the 
teme manner as tholi^t ofa great number of. cap0le3 
would do if tbey^ w^ie .placed one hehiwH 4notber» mi 
their flames were suiStiently : timapaitent .to^ permit .the 
Ught of the:nK>re distant on^s to pass throogh those 
that were Dearer without mterrup^nv 

^ HoW'far the same, c^istitutionr may tak0 plaoe in 
Iheiixed stars we do not know ; it may in some, but^ 
with renrd to others, it doesf not seem tp be tlie case^ 
INfftioukrly in those which are,. in oome degree^ perir 
odioally more or leas luminous! and alfo in those 
«whicb have sometimes appeared and disappeared: and 
if those conjectures are Well founded^: wbiph have 
iheen formed by. some philosophers eonoeming stars 
of thia kmdf that they are not wholly luminousi or at 
Jeast not conttaml]^ so, .but thatall» or by far. the 
greatest part> of their Surfiices;is iubject to conside- 
rable changes^ sometimes heeoming luminous^.at 
others exitingui8h^;.it is among star« of this so|t 
that we are most likdy to meet with instances of }a 
aeoaibie apparent diameter^ their light, being much 
.more likdy not to be so great in proportion as that of 
%tbe Sun> which^ if removed to 400^000 times his pn^ 
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«cnt distance, wotdd still appear, i tfpprebeiid, aa 
bright as Smns, as have bcea observed; whereas ii 19 
hardly to be npected, with any: telescope whatever^ 
Um we should ever be abk to distiDguisb a well de- 
fined disk of anybocty of tbe^ame siae with the Snn^ 
at more than 10^000 times bis prptent dislance^* 

Hence the greatest distance at which it-wOEuU l)c 
possible to distiixgifish any sensible apparent diameter 
of a bddy as dmse Us the Sun, cannot wdl greatly 
exceed five hundred tkfaes. ten thousand; that is five 
millton times the distance of the Sun >' for ifahe dia^ 
meter of such a bodj were not less than 500 tines 
that of the SuA, its light, as has been shown, could 
newer arrive at us,, - , .. 

- Dr. Herschel, improving on Mr* Micb^lPs idea of 
the fixed stars -being eoUected into groupvai^ ^^ , 
Bisted by his' own observations with telescepfs of ez^ ' 
Iraordinary powers, has suggested a theory" concern* 
ing the construction of the universe, which' was as 
ingenious as it was new. It had been the opihioh. of 
former astronomers, that our Sun, besides occupying 
th^. pentre of the' system which properiy belongs m 
him, occupied also the centre of the^univMe^' but 
Pr.Herschel is of a.difierent opinion^ ^ Hitherto,^ 
says he, ^ the sidereal heavens have (not inadequat^ 
for the. purpose designed) * been represented by th^ 
concave surface of a sphere, in the centre of which 
the eye of the. observer might be supposed to be 
placed. It is true, the various magnitudes of thi 
fixed stars even then plainly sgggest'ed to us, and 
would, have better suited, ihe idea of an expanded 
firmament of three dimensions ; but the observations 
upon which I am now going to enter, still farther 
Hltistfate and enforce the necessity of ibonaidfering |be 
heavens in thi& point of view. In futuce, iher^ore^ 
we shaH look tip6n those regions intO:Jtvhicb..Wfi.tiiay# 
How penetracte by means of lafjge teleacppesn as ^ni^ 
tumlist regards a rich extent of ground lor.ohaiti ^ 
mountains conftaining strata vanQaslyimslitied mA- 
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d^rected^ as well as consisting of very different male-- 
rials. The surface of a globe, therefore, will bat ill 
delineate the interior parts of the heavens/ 
• The Sun's rising and setting for certain days this 
month will be as follow 5 viz. on the 

1st, Sun rises 14 m. past 5. San sets 46 m. past 6 
11th, . - - dS - - - 5. • - - 26 - - 6 
.81st, - - - 63 - - - 5. . - - 7 - - 6 

.. Equalitm qf Tbn^.-^The following uble will ppipt 
out what is ; to be subtracted from apparent time^ to 
obtain equal or true time for every 5th day of the 
month: 

Thursday, Sept. 1, from the time on the dial subtkact 2 

Tuesday, 6, --.'.--.-iss 

Sunday,- -- -11,- -----3 30 

Friday, .- --16,* -...-..-..-- 5 .4 

Wednesday,- -31,* - ^6 49 

Monday, 26, 832 

. The Sun ent.ers the sign Libra on the 236, at 55 
tii«past 4 in the afternoon. 

\ i.The Moon enters its last quarter on the 7th day of 
Sept. at 34 m. past 5. The change, or ^ew Mpouj 
poeu^s at .18 m. pa^t 1 L at night on the 13th, , This 
cutters. it$ £rst, quarter p;i the 21st, at 41 m;. ga^jf 
njQoni and the Mood is at its full at 53 m. past 'II in 
the forenoon of the 29th. . 

. The time of, the JVIoon's rising for the five first 
days after the time of being full on the 30th of Au- 
gusti referred to hfcfore, willbe as follows : 
^ August 31st, -. - • - 31 m, after 7 
Sept. 1st,--- - * 52 . . - 7 ^''''''^' 

' 2d,- - - - 13 • - -: 8 ' 

8d,. ^ - • 34 - - -8 

4th,- - - - 57 - • 78 ; . 

The planet Venos wilLeclipse, on the 15thj.the 
stttr uSii ^Bnd on the .2Qth9 she. will e<?Hps^ ^ A* 
On'the 27thy theMobn will eclips^tb^ star marked 3 
ij/ ;sr. The iaisn^sion. will occiir at 55 m. past 7; 
in the evening, and the emersion ,^t:.i past 8 ; th^ 
»tar, iaboth cases, being IS'inprth of the Moon^s. 
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centre. In the interval^ . viz. at 8 .m. past 8, the 
Moon will be in conjunction with the star 2 4^ sff* 
The planet Jupiter is stationary on the 28th : this 
planet is now too near the Sun to admit of any 
eclipses of its satellites being visible. Mercury's su- 
perior conjunction will be at •)- past 9 on the 2l8t : 
there will be a conjunction of Mars with the Sun at 
} p48t 8 in the morning oa the 2d ; and one of Ja- 
{Hter at 3 in the morning on the 14th, 

VIEfF OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 
Of the four newly -disccvefed planetary Bodies, Ceres, 
I .:'. i Pallas, Juma, and Vesta^ 

.It was believed, till the present centurv/ that the 
planet Jupiter was next to Mars in the solar system. 
On the bt of January, 1801, the planfet Ceres was. 
discovered at Palermo, in Sicily, and since. thiat, at 
difimnt periods, three other small planetary bodies^ 
Ivave been found to exist, whose orbits are Wtwe^ii 
those of Mars and Jupiter : of these, we shall give an 
account in their order, according to the datet.of thm 
discovery. The planet Ceres, when firdt seen, was- 
observed to be in Taurus ; the nebula with which it 
was apparentl)^ surroimded, gave it the appearance: of 
acesnet; and it was in consequence of the suggestion 
of Professor Bode of Berlin, or of Baroa Zack, that 
Piazzi, and other astronomers, ranked it among the. 
planetary bodies. . 

The planet Ceres is of a ruddy colour, and with a 
proper telescope it appears about the size of a. star of , , 
the 8th magnitude. It seems to be surrounded with 
a large dense atmosphere, and. plainly exhibits a disk 
when examined with a magnifying power of j^bOMt ; 
200, This planet is situated between the orbits of 
Mars and JupUier. She performs her revolution round 
the Suxt in four yeats, seven months, and ten dj^s, . 
and her mean distance from ti^t body is dearly 260 
millions of miles. The eccentricity of her oiWt is- 
not very greats but its inclination to tbe/fpliptic.^-i 
Aa 
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eeisd^ tkat oi all the old planets;. The length .of; ite 
diamjster was ifiou^hi by Dr. Hcnachel not : to. exce^ 
160 miles,' but, according to. Scbrocter^ if. is moKf tbia 
tei^ tiaieg that letfigth* 

Pdlas, the> next planet in order^. was diseoimso^.at 
Ste*ieni in; Lower Saxdny> on the '28tb;of Mucki 
1802^'^ Dn Olbers, the same active asthNiomck: 
who ne-tdiscoveredi Ceres, after it head been lost tdft 
M. Piazzi and others. Pallas is sitiialeA between^tber 
orbits of. Mars and Jupiter^ and ia nearly of the same 
magnitude with: Ceres, but in colour it is less ruddy : 
it is smrtpoiinded with » nebulosity of almost tik^e same 
extent, and performs' it8^> annual revolution in aboot 
the saine period; The planet Pallas, however, T is 
distinguished in a remarkable manner fimpt Cem, 
and aH the dtiber primary planets, by the immense iii«- 
cttnation of its orbit. While these bodies are re** 
yolving round the Sun in almost circular, patjis^ming 
oiftly a few degrees above the plane of tlie: ecliptic, 
Pallas ascends above this plane fit ah angle bfi about 
3ft degrdes^ Fixim the eccentricity of Pallas bdn^ 
gneater'than that of Ceres, while their mean distance^ 
are tiearly equat, the orbits of these two planets^ m«-. 
tually intersect eacK other, a phenomenon. wlfioh< is 
altogether without a par^lel in the solar rsystmn. 
The diameter of l^allas has not been- determined ikkth 
accura^c^y : there is, ind^d, a great discordancy in; the 
opinions of the English and German astronomere^; 
Herschel making it only 80> miles, while. Sbbroeter 
makes it no^ less than 2099 mile$; ^> ' 

The planet Juno, the tbird^of the neuuly. discovered 
planets, was observed first- by Mr* Hiding,, al^the 
observatory* of Lilienthal, near Bremen, oil* die eyen>^' 
ing of the l%t of September, ^Oitv While tMi: 
astronomer was forming' an atlas of ailtheistan; which 
are tMar the orbits of C^res aiid.PaUars$ he ofaJseBvacI in 
the constellation of Pieces a small stac o£.the:'Sth 
magnitude, which, was not mentioned in the jBfisloara 
€i&8teQi La Lande ; and, being ignbr^ntcrf it8;lon* 
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(git^tieiwaA laflUisd(i> be i^ut, iidown invhisjehartiss 
inenilf M be could ^iwate wkk his tye« H^^rm/i^ 
i^cirwaodi^ the sttiri disa^arc^ ; . but h^ jpeneebttd 
;^m0(beE vdtt^beihad not sera before, Tcscmblkig diie 
<£riiti^isne and :c<Aoinr^.imd sitndled & lifcdbji>jfl»e 
•Pitib-'weA of its places :He observed it agani e&the 
dith 4€Se|tteiiiber^(«Bdy finding (that. k bad moVed.ii 
litlfe ftrtfaortD jtbe.soiAih^'weBt, be cobchided4fa%t Mu 
Mm b^ao^d io die pbnetfiy ^lAeai.. Tbe planet 
16*10 isof aDsAdish ccfoitiv ^md iaifiree firom that^nie- 
bftiioaitjt wbicb bi^OMwii^s M taf» ? .k » biioated.bokwvQii 
4iie furbitt e( Mara. and flspiterti Ufce the btbera ymt 
dbcrlbttL; Bsdianeter ia;les89 kiidiitsdistaneejgmatery 
thtt tbose of. tbe other iiievr .planets* It is ^diatm* 
giibdied jFromraU UietMfaer itiew phfa^l^ fty Uie freat 
ftccenteieitjr .of ^ils x>ifait 9; ^ itbb 'effect dr tbts is sa 
▼er^ sensible,~^ that it passes over that half of .its orbit 
iKhieb is bisteiod fay. its peribdicui in half the lime 
Ibat it«tiri^^s ki ttesciibmg tbeiothk; half, tvbicb ii 
fartt>er fnm the SU. FrUbltbe same duise, its 
greatest distafeace fiiiMn the Sod is double idiev least 
diiWhteyutbe differioncie.beiiween the two ^tstanocs 
beio^ about 127 jmilliona of iniks« TtamtamB^* 
taoce ffom die &nn is 275^000,000 Bujgltsb miles. 

It waaa centnrv and half ago faQOJectuireddntthd*fc 
lnuat'beii> planet between the briMts <of J(apiter/aiJid 
Mais^ oo:aeooqnt of the dtstaoce sdibsistipg betMeii 
those two planets. The discovery of Ceres confirmed 
» fbis happy (cohjeotufe^; bulk the ofHtiiosi .which it 
deemed to estaUish' reBpocttng> the harmofay of the 
eehr.aykem^ appeared to be completely oveAtsmed 
iy the dibcbmy of Pallas, aiid Junoi. Dr. Olbefb^ 
tiinilliiBg to.iShd ai^tbcory that ahould account for vibe 
fiMta si^ly asoertdned, imagined that these amall 
ed^tidi bodies .werejmiBreijir the fragment of a largely 
plttiet). wfaieb h|id bben burst asuncfer by some inters 
na) eanmtsioii,. and that aeveral more might be yiet 
duRsovjered belweoi tbe oibks of Mars and Jupiten 
lie therefem concluded, that though the orbits of 
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all these fragments might be differently inclined to 
the ecliptic, yet, as they must have all diverged from 
the same pomt^ they ought to have two commpn 
points of re-union, or two nodes in opposite regions 
of the heavens, through which all the planetary frag- 
ments must sooner or later pass* - One of these nodes 
Dr. Others found to be in Virgo, and the other in 
the Whale ; and it was actually inthexlatter of these 
re^ons thkt Mr. Harding discovered the pbuiet Juno. 
With the intention, therefore, of detecting othjer 
fragments of the supposed planet, : Dr. Olbers ex- 
amined, thrice every year, all the little stars in the op* 
posite constellations of the Virgin and 4he Whale, tiO 
his labours were crowned with succession the 29th 
of March 1807, by the discovery 6f a new pUnet in 
the constellation or Virgo, to which he gave'the name 
of Vesta. * ^ .' 

As. soon as. this discovery was made known in 
England, the' planet was observed at Blackheatb on 
the. 26th of April ISO?^ by Mr. Groombrid^e, an 
active astronomer, who continued to observe it ix^th 
an excellent astronomical circle till the 20th of May, 
when, from its having ceased to bec6mc| visible on 
the meridian, he had recourse to other instruments. 
He resumed his meridional observations in the month 
of August, and had the eood' fortune, on the 8th of 
September, to observe the ecliptic opposition of the 
planet. 

The planet Vesta is of the 5th or 6th magnitude; . 
and imay be seen in a clear evening by the naked eye. 
Its light is more intense, pure^ and white, than any 
of the other ihree. It is not' surrounded with any 
nebulosity, and has no visible disk. The orbit of 
Vesta cuts the orbits of Pallas, but not in the same 
place where it is cut by that of Ceres. According to 
the observations of Schroeter, the apparent diameter 
of Vesta is only one-half of what he found to benhe 
apparent diameter of the 4th satellite of Saturn ; and, 
yet, it is very remarkable that its light was so intense. 
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thfti Mr^ Sobroeler saw it several tidKS with the na- 
k«pf ^e. The period of its re?oluuon about the Sun , 
is Irrair.and 66 days. 

We shall resume this subject in the next months 
observations. 



Cj^e j@aturaltfiit'0 36tat?. 

Now sober Autnmn, with lack lustre eye, 
Shakes with a chiding blast the yellow leaf. 

And hears the woodman's song 

And early ^portoman's foot. 

ICagh season of the revolving year produces a 
variety pf picturesque appearances peculiar to itself. 
The emotions which affect the mind, while it con- 
templates scenes which every month contributes* to 
diversify, must, consequently, he of various kinds, all 
suitable to the season. The vivid beauties of spring, 
the^glowing skies of summer, the fading scenes of 
autumn, and the dreary aspect of winter, excite, re- 
spectivdy^ vivacity, languor, solemnity, or dejection. 
Sunimer, refulgent ^ child of the Sun,' has retired 
with ' his ardent look* from our northern regions, 
and each gaudy flower disappears. Rural scenery, 
however, is much enlivened by the variety of co** 
loursj, some lively and beautiful, which are assumed, 
towards the end of the month, by the fading leaves of 
trees and shrubs. 

How sweetly pleasing to behold 

Forests of vegetable gold 1 
How mixed the many chequered shades between 
The tBLwnj mellowing hue, and the gay vivid green ! 

FAWK£6« 

Partridges (Jtetrao perdixi) are in great plenty at this 
season of the year : they are chi^y found in tjem- 
perate climates, but ho where in such abundance as 
Aa2 
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in England. Partridges pair early in the spring: 
about the month of May, the female lays from four- 
teen to eighteen or twenty eggs, making her nest of 
dry leaves or grass upon the ground. The ybuhg 
birds learn to run as soon as hatched, frequently en« • 
cumbered with part of the shell sticking to them ; 
and picking up slugs, grain, ants, &c^ While ihe 
com is standing they have a secure retreat from their 
numerous enemies; but when the harvest is gathered 
in, they resort, in the daytime, to groves and covers. 
At night, however, they return to the stubble to avoid 
foxes, weasels, &c. and there nestle together. From 
man they have no means of escape ; for they are traced 
to their hiding-places by pointers, and are often in- 
closed in nets, and taken by whole coveys. 

The shooting of partridges is well described in the 
following lively sketch : — 

'We now proceed beating each field with unrelax- 
ing diligence : we try^ swathe oats or wheat, or barley 
stubble, then look the clover ; or turnips are more 
likely : in that, each piece of land we enter gives 
fresh hopes : we are sure they must be there 5 but 
having beat this field and that, in vain, we have a 
better founded hope of finding in the next adjoining. 
Nor does expectation droop beneath repeated disap- 
pointment. At Jength the dogs are certain in the 
turnips, and we approach with ardour heightened by 
delay ; the dogs stand immoveable as blocks of stone, 
and the heart oeats with rapture at the approaching 
moment: — 

^ In his mid career, the spaniel struck 

Stiff by the tainted gale, with open nose. 
Outstretched, and finely sensible, draws full. 
Fearful, and cautious, on the latent prey ; 

1 It is no uncommon thing to introduce partridges' eggs under 
the common hen, who hatches and rears them as her own : in 
this case the young birds require to be fed with ants' ^ggs, 
which are their favourite food, and without which, it is almost 
impossible to bring them up; thev likewise eat insects, and, 
when full grown, feed on all kinds of grain and young plants. 
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As in the sun the circling covey bask 

Their varied plumes, andj watchful every way. 

Through the rough stubble turn the secret eye* 

' A partridge now rises with a rustling noise^ and 
spreads its wings : my well-aimed gun quickly stops 
him in his flighty and kills him on the spot. This is 
the moment which a novice in the field would think 
the highest pitch of ioy; but he is mistaken: the 
pleasure ceases with the victory \ the lifeless animal 
IS negligently thrown into the bag^ and all the ea^er-i 
ness of hasty charging is repeated, lest other birds 
should rise while I am unprepared/ 
. The affection of the partridge for her younfi; is pe- 
culiarly strong and lively. She is greatly assisted in 
the care of rearing them by her mate : thej^ lead them 
out in common^ call them together, point out to 
them their proper food, and assist them in finding it 
by scratching the ground with their feet ; they &e* 
quently sit close by each other, covering the chickens 
with their, wings like the hen. In this situation, 
they are not easny^u^^d; and the sportsman, who 
is attentive to the preservation of his game, will care- 
fully avoid giving any disturbance to a scene so truly 
interesting. Should the pointer, however, come too 
near, or unfortunately run in upon them, there are 
few who are ignorant of the confusion that follows* 
The male first gives the signal of alarm by a peculiar 
cry of distress, throwing himself, at the same mo- 
ment, more immediately into the way of d^n^er, in 
order to deceive or mislead the enemy 3 he flies, or 
rather runs, along the ground, hanging his witigs^ 
and exhibiting every symptom of debility, in order tp 
decoy the dog to a distance from the covey : the^i- 
mak flies off* in a contrary direction, and to a greater 
distance, but, returning soon after by secret >yays, 
she finds her scattered brood closely squatted among 
the grass; and, collecting them in haste, she leads 
them from the danger, before the dog has had time to 
return from his pursuit. 
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There arc few plants in flower this month except 
saffron (crocus satwus) and ivy {hedera helix) • Among 
the maritime plants may be named^ the marsh glass- 
wort {saHcoTfda herbaced), and the sea stork's bill 
(erodxum nuxriUmum) on sanc^ shores s and the 
bfiictnal marsh-mallow (nUhcea cfficinaUs) in salt 
marshy. 

Herrings (chpea) pay their axinual visit io England 
in this month, and afford arich harvest to the mha- 
bitants of its eastern and western coasts. Exclusive ^ 
df the Various methods of pfeparing this fish for sale, 
in different countries, ah imniense quantity of oil , is ^ 
drawn from it, forming a great and important com- 
mercial article among the northern nations. From. 
Mr. Pennant's British Zoology, we extract the fol- 
lowing iiileresting sketch of the general history of the 
herring and its supposed migrations. 

* The' great winter rendezvous of the herring i^ 
within the arctic circle: there they continue many 
tnpnths in order to recruit themselves after the fatigue 
of sp&wning, the seas within that space swarming 
with insect food in a far greater degree than in our 
warmer latitudes. 

^ Thli mighty army begins to put itself in motion . 
in the Spritig! we distinguish this vast body by that 
name, for the word herring is derived from the Ger- 
man, Ifeer, ati army, to express tlieir mtmbers. 
They begin to appear off the Shetland Isles in April 
and Majj : these are only forerunners of the grand 
dhoal which comes in June, and their appearance is 
xnarkfed by certain signs, by the numbers of birds, 
such as gailnets and others, which follow to prey on 
them : but when the main body approaches, its 
bread th'and depth is such as to alter the very appear- 
ance of the ocean. It is divided into distinct c6-' 
lumns of five or six miles in Iength,-and three or four 
in breadth, and they drive the water before them 
with a kind of rippling : sometimes they sink for the 
space of ten or fifteen minutes j then rise again to the 
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surface, and, in bright weather, reflet t a variety of 
splendid colours^ like a field of the most precious 
gems< 

^ The first check this army meets in its march 
southward, is from the Shetland Isles, which divide 
it into two parts; one wing takes to the east, the 
other to the western shores of Great Britain, and -fill 
every bay and creek with their nupibers : others pass 
on towards Yarmouth, the great and antient mart of 
herrings : they then pass through the British Chan* 
nel, and, after that, in a manner disappear: those 
which take to the west, after offering themselves to 
the Hebrides, where the great stationary fishery is, 
proceed toward the north of Ireland, where they meet 
with a second interruption, and are obliged to make 
a second division : the one takes to the western side,^ 
and^ is scarce perceived, being soon lost in the imr 
mensity of the Atlantic ; but the other, \yhich passes 
into the Irish sea, rejoices and feeds the inhabitants 
of ihe coasts that border on it*.* 

Among the principal enemies of this fish may be. 
numbered various species of whales, some of which 
are -observed to pursue large shoals, and to swallow 
them ,in such quantities, that, in the stomach of a 
single whale, no less than six hundred herrings are 
said to have been found ^. 



* The reality of this migration, however, is doabted by Dr. 
Blochand Dr. Shaw; these eminent naturalists concurring in 
opinion, that herrings, like mackerel, inhabit, during '%vinter, 
the deep recesses of the oceaif, or plunge beneath the soft nmd 
at the bottom. 

' A large herring-fishery is carried on at Douglas, in the Isle 
of Man. Herrings are so abundant in the neighbourhood of 
Gottenburgh, that 20,000 barrels, on an average, -are salted tlier^ 
every year, and about 400,000 are employed for making train 
oil: besides these, 50,000 barrels are consumed fresh m the 
country, or sent to Denmark. Allowing 1200 fish to each barrel, 
in this district alone, about 720,000,000 of herrings are cauffht 
in a season. In the year 1776, 56,000 barrels wore sent to Ire* 
land, and thence exported to the West Indies, 
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. Vaakms af llie feathered tvibt now. oommeiice tbenr 
^utiimna) musics. 

Th« thrushj the blackbird^ and the weodlark now 
Cheerer or ni^t, their pleasing song resume; 
The UeM^eitrkw hh chattering note repeats ; 
ilnd :f3ie.«Matf ov/ contiDHaL bMak» the depCh 
Of sylFan darkneas with 4i80ordant moans. 

Some curious particulars respecting the sndWs 
slough, in this month, are recorded by Mr, White, 
* About the rbiddle of September (says this attentive 
naturalist) we found in a field, near a hedge, the 
slough of a large snake, which seemed to have been 
Tiewly cast. From circumstances it appeared as if 
turned the wrong side outward, and as drawn off 
backward, like a stocking or woman's glove. Not 
only the whole skin, but scales from the very eyes, 
are peeled off, aiid appear in the head of the slough 
!ike a pair of spectaclefi. The reptile, at the lime of 
thanging his cbat, had entangled himself intricately 
in the grass and weeds/ so that the friction of the 
stalks and blades might promote this curious shifting 
bf his exuviae.* Upon this account, Mr. Markwick 
observes, • I have seen many sloughs or skins of snakes 
entire after they hiave cast them off; and, once in 
paVtieular, I remember to have found one of these 
sloughs so intricately interwoven among some brakes, 
i hat it was -with di f ficul t y removed without being 
broken/ 

AoKmg the few insects that appear in this month, 
are the phalaena ru'ssula, and the saffron butterfly 
\papilid hydle). 

f^ressed from th' exubVant orchard's fruitful bound, 
Pbrnena pours a sparkting'tidey that vies 
• AlTith the rich juices of the purple vine ; 
Lo ! russet Labour's busy train, both old 
And young, shake numerous dbwn the mellow fruit. 
Streaked with a cheek as ruddy as then: own. 

.. The principal harvesl of apples is about the «kl of 
this month; and the counties of Worcestershire, 
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Somersetshire^ and Deroh^hire, are bo^ly eiiii|AMr«Jl 
in ckler-makrng. Perry is made from peaf§^ ana it 
extremely grateful^ being preferred by many peraoni 
-to cider. Hazel*nut8 are now ripe; The oak b^tntf 
to shed its acorns, and the bee<ih nutto fall-; bpth of 
wtuch afre termed! mast. A luxurfens' pasturage ia af^ 
forded for such hog» as are- Kept on the bordetrr of 
forests^ for about six weeks, from the end^ o^ l^p^ 
tember. ► ; « i 

Froin oak to oak they run with ea^er baste, "^ 

Andy wrangling, share the first deficious taste 

Of fallen acomtb ; yet but thinly found ^ 

Till the strong gale has shook them; to tbagraitpcb 

It comes; and roaring woods obedient mare: 

Their home, well pleased, the joint adventucers le^ye : 

The trudging Sow leads f6rth her numerous young,. 

Playful, and white, and clean, thq briars- among, 

Till briars and thoans increasingi fienoe tbam ronod^v 

Whfdre last year's mouldVing leaves bestiew the Krooad; 

And o'er their heads, loud lashed by. furious squalls, 

Bright from their cups the rattling treasure fkils j 

Hot, thirsty food'; whence doubly sweet and cool 

The weldome margin of some rush-grown pool. . 

The autumnal equinox, happenaron the: 22d o£ Sep^ 

tember, and^ at this time^ thfi^ daya' and nishtai an 

' equal all ov^ the earth* About this, period^i h^vy 

storms of wind and rain are experiehced^^aa weil tubatl 

the vernal equinox. . 

The chimney or common swallosK (hhrunda ru^r* 
tica) disappears about the end of the^.montU- 

There ia^ perhaps^ no subject in. natural; history: 
which has more engaged the attentaon of naturalista|> 
in all ages, tban tSe^ winter retreett^ ef the ewa l hw^ 
neither is there anj subjeict about which more^arioAs 
and contrary opinions have beeii entertaiaedv Same 
writers suppose that, they do not leave this Island at. 
the end of autumn, but. that they lie ia a. torpid 
state, till the beginning of summer, in the baclk»of> 
rivers, in the holTows of decayed trees, in holes and 
crevices of old buildings, in sand-banks and the Iike^. 
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Some have iven asserted that swallows pass the win- 
ter immersed m the water of lakes aod rivers^ where 
they have been found in clusters, mouth to moutbj 
wiiig to wing, foot to. foot ; and that they retire to 
these places in autumn, and creep down the reeds to 
their subaqueous reM:eats, In support of this opi- 
nion, Mr- Klein very gravely asserts, on the credit of 
some Qountrymen, that swallows sometimes assemble 
in numbers, clinging to a reed till it breaks, and 
sinks with them to the bottom; that their immer- 
sion is preceded by a song or dirge, which lasts more 
than a quarter of an hour ; that sometimes they lay 
hold of a straw with their bills, and plunge dowfi in 
society ; and that others form a la^^e mass by cling* 
ing tbgether by the feet, and, in this manner, commit 
themselves to the deep. 

While we consider such statements as the above 
as ridiculous, and unworthy of refutation,; it -must 
not be denied that swallows have been' sometimes 
found in a torpid state during the winter months ; 
but sueh instances are by no means common, and 
will not support the inference, that, if any of them 
can survive the winter in. that state, the whole species 
is preserved in the same manner '• . 

A single swallow has been observed so late as the 
latter end of October ; and some assert that these birds 
have been seen near Christmas. . Mr. White men^ 
tions having observed a house-martin flying about in 
November, long after the general migration had 
taken place. Many more instances might be given 
of such late appearances*, which, added to the well* 

^ That other birds have been found in a torpid state, may be 
inferred from the following carious* circumstance recorded by 
Mr. Bewick • * A few years ago, a young cuckoo was found in 
the thickest part of a close furze bush ; when taken up, it pre- 
sent^ d»6overed signs of life^bnt was quite destitute of fea-' 
tbcrs : being kept warm and carefully fed, it grew and recovered 
its coat of feathers. In the spring following, the cuckoo made 
its escape, and, in flying across the river Tyne, it gave the usual 
call.' 
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aothenticated accouDts of swallows having been found 
in a torpid state, leave us no room to doubt^ that 
such young birds as were late hatched, and conse- 
quently not strong enough to undertake a Ions voyage 
to the coast of Africa, are left behind, and remain 
concealed in hiding places, till the return of spring. 
On the other hand, that acttuil vnigrations oV the 
swallow tribe do take place, has. been full)( proved^ 
from a variety of well-attested facts, most of whicK 
are taken from the observations of navigators who 
were eye-witnesses of their^flights, and whose ships, 
have sometimes afforded a resting-plaoe to the weary, 
travellers. 

To. the many on >ecord we shall add the following, 
which was communicated to Mr. Bewick by a very 
sensible master of a vessel. While sailing between 
the islands of Majorca and >Iinorca, his attention 
was arrested by great numbers of swallows flying 
northward, many of which alighted on the rigjdng 
of the ship in the evening, but disappeared before 
morning. 

But, after all our inquiries into this branch of na- 
tural economy, much yet remains to be known, and 
we may conclude in the words of the ingenious Mr; 
White : — * that while we observe with delight, with 
how much ardour and punctuality those little birds 
obey the strong impulse towards migration or hiding, 
imprinted on their minds by their great Creator, it is 
with no small degree of mortification we reflect, that, 
after all our pains and inquiries, we are not yet quite 
certain to what regions they do migrate,^ and are still 
farther embarrassed to find that some actually do not 
migrate at all.' 

Araasire birds ! say where your hid retreat, 
Whep the ' frost rages, and the tempests beat ; 
. Whence your return, by such nice instinct led, 
When Spring, sweet season, lifts her bloomer head ? 
Stich baffled searches mook man's prying pride ; 
The God of Natube is your secret guide. 
Bb 
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Many other of the small bUled birds that 'feed on 
insects ^sappear when the cold weather commences. 
The throstle, the red-wingy and the fei^arey which 
mimted in March^ now return ; and the rin^.-oHzel 
amres from the Welsh and Scottish Alps to wmter in 
more sheltered situations. AH these birds feed upon 
berries^ of which there is a plentiful supply in our 
woods, dnring a great part of their stay. The 
throstle and the red- wing are delicate eating. 'The 
Komans kept thousands of them together in aviai^ies, 
snd fed them with a sort of paste made of bruised 
figs and flour, 8cc..to improve the delicacy and flavour 
of their flesh. Th.ese aviaries were so contrived as to 
. acknit but little light ; and every object which might 
tend to remind them of their former liberty was care- 
fully kept out of sight, such as the fields, the woods, 
the birds, or whatever might disturb the repose neces- 
sary for their improvement. Under this management, 
these birds fattened to the great profit of their pro- . 
prietors, .who .sold them to Koman epicures for. three 
denarii, or about two shillings each of our monev. 

Towards the end of September the leaves of trees 
begin to put on their autumnal dress. Mr. Stilling- 
ileet remarks, that, about the 25 th, the leaves of 
the plane tree were tawny ; of the hazel, yellow ; of 
the oak, yellowish green; of the sycamore, dirty 
lMt>wn ; of the maple, pale yellow ; of the ash, a 
fine lemon^colour ; of the elm^ orange ; of the haw- 
thorn, tawny yellow; of the cherry, red; of the 
hornbeam, bright yellow ; of the willow, still hoary. 
Yet many of these tints eannot be considered com- 
plete, in some seasons, till the middle or latter end of 
October. 

When the harvest is gathered in, the hushandman 
prepares for seed-time; and the fields are again 
ploughed up for the winter com, rye, and wheat, 
which are sown in September and October. The 
entrances to bee-bives are straitened, to prevent the 
access of wasps and other pilferers. 




^ IN a garment of yellow and carnation> upon his 
head a garland of oake leaves^ with the acomes ; m his 
right mind the siga Scorpio ; In his left a basket of 
servisesj medlers^ and chestnuts^ and other fruits^ that 
ripen at the later time of the year ; his folje is of the 
colour of the leaves and flowers decaying. This 
moneth was called DomHarms in the time of Domi- 
tian by his edict and comioQandment; but after his 
death, by the decree of the Senate, it took the name 
of October, every one hating the name and memory 
of so detestable a tyrant.' (Peacham, p, 420-21.) ^ 

' October iad the name of wyn-monat ; and albeit 
they had not antiently wines made in Germany, yet 
in this^ seson had they them from divers countries , 
adjoyning.* ( Verstegm^ p. 6 1 .) 
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1 • — SAINT BEMIGIUS. 

Remigius was bom at Landen^ where he so closely 
pursued his studies^ that he was supposed to lead a 
monastic life. After the death of Bennadius^ he was, 
on account of his exemplary piety and extraordinary 
learning, chosen Bishop of Rheims. He converted 
to Chnsttanity not only King Clodoveus, but also a 
considerable part of his subject?; hence he is ho- 
noured by some devotees with the title of the French 
Apostle. After he held his bishopric 74 years^ he 
died at 96 years, of age, A.D. 535. The truise 
which he used was preserved in Prance, their Icings 
being formerly anointed from it at their coronation. 

6. — SAINT FAITH. 

This virgin saint was bom at Pais de Gavre in 
France. She suffered many cruertorments, and was 
afterwards martyfed, under Dacianus, about the 
year 290. 

9. — SAINT DBKVS. . 

Saint Denys, or Dionysius, the Areopagite, was 
converted to Christianity by St. Paul. See ^cts xvii. 
He was, at first, one of the Judges of the celebrated 
court of the Areopagus, but was afterwards made 
Bishop of Athens, where he suffered martyrdom for 
the. sake of the gospel. There are several books 
which bear his name 3 but they are, no doubt, for- 
geries of the sixth century* The French say, that he 
was the first that preached the gospel among them; 
and for that reason consider him their tutelar saint ; 
but for this supposition there is no ground, as Chris- 
tianity was never preached in France until long after 
his decease. Among the thousand idle tales related 
of Denys, the following is perhaps the most ridicu- 
lous and incoherent: he is said to have been be* 
headed by Fescennius, the Roman governor at Paris 3 
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and at the time of his mariyrdooi he took up Ma head 
qfifsr it vm severed from hU body, and tooflM two 
niSeswUh iiin his Aancb, to a place called the Mar- 
tyr's-hill, and there laid dowDto rest* 

ld«-^TBAN8JLATIi>N OF I^ING SPVfJiBJD THB 
QONfBaaOR. . 

. He was theyQungetisoiQof^KjDg Elbfllred; buta's 
jail bis elder brothec^ were either dead» or bttd ik4 
away, be sucpeeded to the crown of England in.tlie 
year 1042» He collected. all the most useful .laws 
^made by the Saxon and Danish kings. The addi- 
tional title of. Confessor was probably: given «him by 
tbe pope, for settling what was then called Jkme-Scoi, 
but now is better known by the name of Peter's 
Jrenccn The monks ascribed .a n^unber of miracles to 
him: even bis yestmeoU wei;e reputed holy. His 
crown, chair, stafT, spurs, &c. are still used at the 
coronation of our English kings. . 

17*— SAI»T BtHBLDEBDA* 

, She was a princels of distinguished piety» daughter 
of Anna, king of the East- Angles, and Hereswitha 
bis queen, and was born about the year 630, at Ix- 
.nit^, a small village in SufEblk. She was educated 
at home under the care and inspection of her illus- 
trious parental and, in her chiUhood, her mikloesB 
of temper and innocence of behaviour, added to the 
beauty of her person, rendered her the deiiffht<o£all 
about her. fitheldreda early devoted herself to the 
service of Grodi and resolved tor remain single ; at the 
earnest solicitation of her parents^ bowrcirer,. she at 
leogth, in the year 652,. married Tonbert, a<principai 
noUemin araoog the East* Aisles, and had the Isle 
of E^y settled on her as a dower. Her fausfaaod died 
in about thnee jesirs, and she beeoming possessed of 
the whole i)S this property, and wishing to.^ive her- 
self up entirely to the exercise of devotion,, retired 
into the Isle of Ely. ^ The |^cb she had chosen 
seemed very proper for her purpoae, for, as an island, 
it was separated as< it were from the rest of the world ; 
Bb 2 
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and the deepness ef the waters^ and extensvoeness of the 
fens which mcompassed it, tendered it very difficult of 
access ; so that nature seemed to have formed it for 
solitude and contemplation/ 

But Etheldreda was not doomed to live for a long 
time in this recluse state $ another husband was in 
reserve for her, and, however unwilling she might be 
to enter again into connubial bonds, she was, after 
much persuasion from King Ethelwolf, marjied to 
Prince Egfrid, at York, with great pomp and solem- 
'mty. Egfrid was not more than fifteen or sixteen 
years old. In the year 670, Oswy, the father of this 
young man, died, and Etheldreda was now queen 
of the greatest of the Saxon kings.* Her exalted 
station, however, made no change in her sentiments, 
and she solicited permission from her husband to 
retire into a monastery; who, wearied with her itn^ 
portunities, at last granted her request, and she ac'*> 
cordingly took the veil at Coldingham Abbey, in 
TTorkshfre, over which Ebba, the king** aunt, then 
•presided. After some time, Egfrid was advised to 
take his wife by forde from this retirement ; but the 
queen being informed of it, fled into the Isle of Ely, 
.where, in the year 673, she founded the conventual 
church of Ely, with the adjoining convent. Of this 
monastery she was constituted abbess, the monks and 
nuns living in society and regular order: it flou- 
rished for nearly two hundred years, but was destroyed, 
with its inhabitants, by the Danes, in 870. In Ben^ 
iham's IRstory of Ely, (4to, Lond, 1771, pp. 46-59) 
from which the above narrative has [been collected, 
there are three curious plates relative to St. Etheldreda. 
The^r^^ (Plate VIII) is the effigies of the samt, in 
which she is pourtrayed with a pastoral staff in one 
band, and is looking earnestly on a book which lies 
open in the other. The second ( Plate IX) represents 
her marriage with Egfrid, and the ceremony of her 
taking the veil. The third (Plate X) contains the 
;history of /some miraculous events which happened 
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to Stfaddreda in her travels from York to Ely; 
particularly the budding of. her pilgrim's staff, which 
she bad fixed in the ground while she slept. 

18, — SAINT LUKE THE EVANGELIST, 

Luke was born at Antioch, the metropolis of Syria, 
a place celebrated for the study of the libera] arts. 
He was probably converted by Paul, during his^bode 
at Antioch : after visiting Macedonia, be appears to 
have been a constant, companion of his travels and 
Sttfierings, and is frequently mentioned as such in the 
epistles. The notion that Saint Luke was a painter 
i^ withput foundation, as it is not countenanced by 
antient writers. Dr. Lardner thinks that- be might 
. have been by profession a physician, as the expresc 
sion ' beloved physician,' CqI* iv, 14, seems to inti- 
mate. Luke lived a single life, and died in the: 84th 
year of his age, about the year of Christ 70 1 proba- 
bly a natural death, because none of the antient 
writers say any thing of his martyrdom. Philostor** 
gius informs usj that, in the reign of the Emperor 
Constantius, the reliques of Saint Luke were trans- 
lated from Acbaia to Constantinople ; and^ therefone, 
it must have been a general persuasion in those times 
that St. Luke had died and had been buried ii^ Acbaia* 

25.-^ACCESSI0N OF KING GEORGE III. 

Upon the death of George II, bis present Majesty 
came to the throne, on the 22d of September 1760. 

25.r-SAINT CRISPIN. 

Two brothers, Crispinus and Crispianus, were born 
at Rome ; whence they travelled to Soissons in 
France, about the year 303, to propagate the Chris- 
tian religion. Being desirous, however, of rendering 
themselves independent, they gained a subsistence 
by shoe-making. It having been discovered that 
they privately embraced the Christian faith, and en- 
deavoured to make proselytes of the inhabitants, the 
governor of the town immediately ordered them to 
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be beheaded, about theyeat 80& From this time the 
shoe* makers chose them for their tutdar saints. 

26.-rFBOOLilMATlON OF KING GEOMB III. 

His present Majesty was proclaimed King on the 
26th of October 1760, the day after his accession to 
the throne. 

28.--SAfN'r SIMON AND SAINT J0DB, ApoStk^. 

Simon is called the Canaanite, from the Hebrew 
word Cana, to be zealous : hence his name of Simoh 
Zelote^ or the Zealot, Luke vi, 15^ Simon being in«- 
vested with the apostolic office, continued with the 
rest of the apostles till their dis^rsionj and then, ap- 
plied himself to the execution of his charge. Nice- 
phorus says, that, having received the Holy Spirit, he 
travelled through £gypt, Cyrene, Mauritania, and Li^ 
bya. Some traditions mention his visiting Britain^ 
where he continued to preach the Gospel and perform 
'many miracles ; and afterwards, enduring vafioiis 
troubles and afflictions, he, with great cheerfulness, 
sufiered death on the cross. 

Jude is called both by the name of Thadd»us 
and Libbesus : Mait. x> 3, and Markiiii 18; Jude, 
the brother of James: tfede, verse 1. And Judaa, 
not Iseariot* John xiv, 22. He was of our Lord's' 
kindred $ h not Ms rtiother called Mary, nnd his 
brethren James andJoses, and SSmon and Judas ^ 
Moittt xiii, 55 , After our Lord's ascension to heaven, 
Eusebius says, that Thomas, one of the twelve 
apostles, despatched Thaddseus, one of the seventy 
disciples, to Abgarus, Governor of Edessa, where he 
healed diseases, wrought many miracles^ expounded 
the doctrines of Christianity^ and converted Abgarus 
and.his people to the £aith^ tefustng the pesents of 
gold and silver that were offered to him by the 
governor. Caveobservestbat he is acknowledged by 
many writers of the Latin church- to have travelkd 
into Persia, where, after great success in his apos* 
tolic ministry, he was at last, for a free and open re- 
proof of the superstitious rites of the Magi, cruelly 
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put to death. He has left one epistle of universal 
concern addressed to all Christians, 

It appears that St. Simon's and St. Jude's Day was 
accounted rainy as well as St. Swithiu's, from the 
following passage in the old play of the Roarijig Girls; 
*As well as I know 'twill rain upon Simon ana Jude*s 
Day.' See Reed's Old Plays, vol. vi, p. 23. And 
again: <Now a continual Simon and Jude's rain 
Deat all your feathers as flat down as pancakes.' Ibid. 
p. 31. And we learn from Holinshed that, in 153^^,^ 
when a battle was appointed to have been fought upon 
this day between the king's troops and the rebels 
in -Yorkshire^ so. great a quantity of rain fell upon 
the eve thereof^ as to prevent the battle from taking 
place. 

9i£itrottomtcal €fttmttntts. 

Qf'the Origin qf the four new^diseovei^ed PlaneU. 

TfiB existence of four planets between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter^ revolving round the Sun, at nearly 
the same distances, and diflering from all the otheir 
planets in their dimnutive size, and in the form and 
position of their orbits^ is acknowledged to be one of 
the most singular phenomena in the history of astro^r 
nomy. The discordance of these phenomena with 
the regularity of the planetary distances, and with the 
genersa harmony of the d^stem, naturally suggests the 
opinion, that the inequalities in this part of the system 
were produced by spme great convulsion, and that the 
four planets, as we have already hinted, are the fragr 
ments of a large celestial body, which once existed be- 
tween Macs and Jupiter. To suppose them inde- 
pendent planets, as they must necessarily be, if they 
did not originally form one, their diminutive size, the 
great eccentricity and inclination of their orbits, and 
.their numerous intersections, when projected on ih^ 
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plane of the ecliptic, are phenomena absolutely ihex-* 
plicable on every principle of science, and subversive 
of that harmony and order which, before the discovery 
of these bodies, seemed to pervade the planetary sys- 
tem. Admitting, however, the bypbthesis tliat thiesc 
planetary bodies are the remains of a lai^ger body, 
which circulated round the Sun, nearly in the orbit of 
the greatest fragment, the system resumes its brd^, 
and we discover a regular progression in the distances 
of the planets, and a general harmony in the form and 
position of their orbits. But independently of analo* 
gical reasoning, the elements of the new planets ftnr* 
nish several direct arguments, drawn from the eccen- 
tricity and inclination of their orbits, and from the 
position of their perihelion and nodes; and all concur* 
ring to show that the four new planets have diverged 
from one point, and bsrve, therefore^ beea originally 
combined in a larger body. 

Let us inquire into the consequences that would 
arise from the bursting of a planet, and eiideavoorto 
determine^within certain limits, the form and position 
of the orbits in which the larger fragments would 
tevolve round the Sun. When the planet is burst in 
pieces by some internal force capable of overcoming 
. the mutual attraction of the fragments, it is obvious 
that the larger fragment will receive the least impetus 
from the explosive force, and will^ therefore, circulate 
in an orbit deviating less than any other of the frag- 
ments from the onginal path of the large planet; 
while the lesser fragments,' being thrown off with 
greater velocity, will revolve in orbits more eccentric, 
and more inclined to the ecliptic. The eccentricity 
of Ceres and Vesta is neariy ^th of their mean dis*- 
tance, that of Ceres being the greater: and the ec- 
centricity of Pallas and Juno is ^tn of their mean dis- 
tance, the eccentricity of the former bein^ rather the 
largest. Hence we should expect, from the theory, 
that Pallas and Juno woald be smaller than Ceres and 
Vesta, and that Ceres should be the larger fragment. 
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ajad should have an orbit mpre analogous in eccentri- 
city and inclination than any of the smaller fragments 
to the other planets of the system* As far as the dia* 
meters of the new planets have been measured^ the 
theory iS;most strikingly verified by observatioja. The 
observations of Schroetcr make Juno considerably less 
tjlian Ceres ; and though the diameter of Vesta has 
not been accurately asceriairied} yet the intensity of 
its light, 2^^d the circumstance of lis being sometimes 
distii>ctly visible to the naked' eycji are strong proofs 
that it exceeds in magnitude both Pallas and Juno. 

The resemblance between the two lesser fragraentSj 
Palias and Junoy in their ma^nitudes^ and in the ex- 
treme eccentricily of their orbits> would lead us to an- 
ticipate similar resemblances in the position of their 
nodes, in the place of their perihelia^, and in the in- 
clination of their orbits ; while the elements of Ceres 
and Vesta should exhibit similar coincidences. Now 
it is foup4 that the inclination o{ Ceres is lOV and 
that of Vesta 7^ ; while the inclination of Juno is 
21% and that of Pallas 34° ; the two greater fragjments 
haying nearly ^the same inclination^ and keeping near 
the ecliptic^ >yhile the lesser fragments diverge frona 
the origmal path, and rise to a great height above the 
ecliptic^ and far above the orbits of all the other planets. 
in the system. If it shall hereafter be found that 
Vesta is one of. the smaller fragmentSj we shall then 
be able to account for its position with regard to 
Ceres^ and for the small inclination and eccentricity 
of its orbitft by supposing the planets Ceres, Pallasj^ 
and Juno, to have diverged in the same plane,. and 
nearly at right angles to the ecliptic, whilst Vesta di- 
verged from the direction of the original planet, in a 
plane parallel with the ecliptic. This opinion is 
strongly confirmed by the fact, that the orbit of Vesta 
is nearer to the Sun than any of the orbits of the 
other three fragments. In the position of the nodes, 
we perceive the same coincidence ; the orbits of Pallas 
and Juno cut the ecliptic in the same point, and the 
nodes of Ceres and Vesta are not far distant. 
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If all the fraraients of the original planet had^ after 
the explosion, been attracted to the larger fragment^ 
it is obvious that they would all move in the same or- 
bit,, and consequently have the same perihelion. If - 
the fragments received a slight degree of divergency 
from the explosive force, and moved in separate or- 
bits, the points of their perihelion would notcoincide, 
jtnd their separatioa wonld increase with the diver- 
gency of the fragments.- But since the several frag- 
ments partook of the motion of the primitive planet, 
the angle of divergency could never be very great, 
tod therefore we should expect that all the penhdia of 
the new planet? would be in the same quarter of the 
heavens. This theoretical deduction is most wonder- 
fully confirmed by observation ; for it is found that 
all the perihelia are in the same semicircle, and all the 
aphelia in the opposite semicircle : the perihelia of the 
two Urger fragments, Ceres and Vesta, being near 
6ach others as might have been expected, while there 
is a similar proximity between the perihelia of the 
lesser fragments, Pallas and Juno. 
' These singular resemblances in the motions of the 
greater fragments, and in those of- the lesser frag- 
ments, and the striking coincidences between the 
theory and observation in the eccentricity of their or- 
bits, in their inclination to the ecliptic, in the position 
of their nodes, and in the places of their perihelia, are 
phenomena which could not result from chance; and 
which concur to prove, with an evidence amounting 
almost to demonstration, that the four new planets 
have diverged from one common node, and have^ 
therefore composed a single planet. 

We may proceed to consider other phenomena that 
may be supposed to accompany this great convulsion. 
Wnen the cohesion of the planet was overcome by 
the action of the explosive forde, a number of little 
fragments, detached along with the greater masses, 
would, on account of their smallness, be projected 
with very great velocity ; and being thrown beyond- 
the aitraetion of the larger fragments, might fall to-- 
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wards- tber«a|plh wfaMMwi faapfsned to* be m tte te^ 

mmtpert o£ ki9 oibit. Tfane fvagnwiutf wilF evi- 

dmdy bff ihrdttH ^ff ivitb the g^loilt iiehi«icyy anil 

mUaiwayto be ttiiarated fren^dioee bam^ vtMeh' 

fcnued tfale etnlraft porkidlns o^ ihe^ [manti\^ phaet** 

the detecWb ftagncatsy tlbfefert^y #hkhi Me fnn^ 

jeetedr beyond the! atlraotiv^ fidtt&eC Ihekifgir naMear^' 

iinttft tmrye hoTis. been tant'fiKNwtke eentnil pefCti of' 

the original bodjr.. Whea the perdoiul which are* 

tbnt deSiilhett aniee vntki^ thb^ 4^erei oE the eaivth's 

attraction, they may revolve rouM^tkit hoAyBlLMf 

fenrndiilBMetP^ atrdiiMy fiiH'apocf ics'tfulftce^tiiiatffi. 

^jqaeilcedf tf dftniliutipn orthelr rtnnrifdg^fetcl^ oir^ 

being struck lythjB d^triclfluid, Ih^y tbs^ 6c Jjfeci- 

pitated on the earth, and exhibit all those phenomena 

iii4rkAt» eMiaily^ iabeempa^y meteoftte sto^l^v Hetlce 

ikerestotM-fi^hy ighehXlcff t^m btM^i^^sdmsAtA^ 

aMMd^di vrilU cfKfiWMiM, mi s«^ftfe«httfeli' nioif, aMd' 

why they generally fall obK«{«l€lf, aMd #>#Mi{i«e^ be^ 

ri^ntalfy; A'^eciioti tililch' tHcycdulrfnevWaSJtonSte, 

if th^ descended from a state pf'rteVi'n the atme- 

spberei oriiad been projected ftom volcanoes o» the 

suvface ef the earth. - - - - 

Addther afgiimenr in favt)ur o& tfiKs* tti^^ has 
been talcen from the density of the iieWprahel^,, OMi- 
pared with chat of the meteoric st6nes. For since the 
fragments of the large ^Iki^elji whictf are supposed!- to 
be nleleori'c stones^ musf have been detacHea frona the 
eentral part^ of the priiniCive planet,, the sneciiSc gra^ 
vity of meteoric stones ou^t~ to exteed the averag|» 
denslfji of the planet;. . The density/of't&e^ whole eartH 
is ^.% but the dehsihf of Schehafli^ti'^ a inouatSi^ 
in Scotia^', is buf 2.7'; of ^course, the density of the 
central parts^" of our' gloB^ cannot be 161^1 than 7 or 
8, in order to makeup the ijiean density*^ No'w, the 
density o£ the new planets is iound to Be nearly 2; 

' See Sir loKn Pr]|igl«'8 excellent ' fiiscpurie on the Attrao- 
uoB of Moaotainsy' "VML . 

Cc 
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and^ followiog the proportion just staled in the case 
of the earthy we might expect that the average density 
of meteoric stones should be abont 3.2, which hap- 
pens to be the exact . specific ^vity of the greatest 
number of these bodies. This coincidence is truly 
surprisii% ; and, when taken in connection with the 
evidence arising from the form and position of the 
orbits of new ^ainets, gives a probdbility to the theory 
which no other hypotheses can claim. 

The Sun's rismg and setting at intervals this mopA 
will be as follows : — 

Saturday, - Isty Sun rises 18 m. past 6, Sunsets at 48in« past 5 
Tuesday,- lltb, .- 3«---6-.-28--5 
Friday, - $is% --51 ---6--- 9--5 
Monday, 31st; --iai^.-r---50.-4 

Equation qf T&n^.— The following table will enable 
the reader to adjust his clock or watch to true or equal 
time, by subtracting a certain number of minutes and 
seconds from apparent time : m. <. 

Saturday, - - 1st, from tbe time on the dial subtbact 10 11 

Thursday, - - CUi, - - 11 43 

Tuesday, - -lltb,' -- ---13 5 

Sunday, - - 16th, .-.- 14 14 

Friday, - - 21st, 15 10 

Wednesday, 2^h, 15 50 

Monday - - 31st, ----- 16 12 • 

The Sun enters the sign Scorpio at a minute after 
1 in^the morning of the 24th. 

The Moon enters its last quarter at 58 m, past 1 1 in 
the forenoon of the 6th. The new Moon," or change, 
will be at 51 m. past 10 in the forenoon of the 13 tn : 
it enters its first quarter at 49 m. past 8 in the morn- 
ing of the 21st, and is full at 16 'm« past midnight of 
the 28th. The time of the Moon's rising, the first 
six days after the full in September, will be as 
follows : — 

Sept.30th, --------- 48 m. past 6 

Oct.lst, -9 - - -r 

2d, 35 - - -r 

3d, 7 -.-8 

4tb, ^ 45 - - -8 

5th, -34 - - -9 • 
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On the- 1st day of the month, the Moon will eclipse 
the star y^ Celi: the immer«on will be 40 m. past 10 
in the evening, and the emersion at 41 m. past 11 ; 
in the former ease, the star will be near 5 m. south of 
the Moon's centre, and in the latter 8^ on the same 
side. On the dOth, there will be also an eclipse of 
the 1 }v, of- which the immersion will be at 15 m. 
past 1 in the morning, and the emersion 21m. past 
2 : at the immersion, the star will be 4'^ south of the 
Moon's centre, and at the emersion it will be 9^} on 
the same side. 

On the 20l!i, at 33 m. past 5 o'clock in the mom- 
'ing, there will be an eclipse of Jupiter's second sa- 
tellite. 

VIEfF OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

Of Jupiter. 

Jupiter is, with the exception of Venus, the most 
brilliant of all' the planets :- he is the largest body in 
the whole solar system, ezceptiagthe Sun, around 
^ich they all revolve, his diameter being eleven times 
greater than that of the earth, or nearly 90,000 Eng- 
lish miles in length. He moves from the west to the 
east in a period dl 4332 days, or in 11 years 318 days. 
Before he comes into opposition^ and, when distant 
from the Sun^ in the course of its revolution, about 
115^, his motion becomes retro^ade, and increases 
in swiftness till he comes in opposition. The motion 
then becomes gradually slower, and is direct when 
the planet advances witnin 115^ of the Sun. The di- 
rection of the retrograde motion is about 121 days, 
and the arc of retrogradation described is about 10^. 
With re(q>ect to all the superior planets, the farther 
they are from the Sun^ the less is the arc of retro- 
gradation, but the longer time is taken in describing it; 
for, were the distance of the phmets in4efinitely great,^ 
the arc of retrogradation would be extremely small. 
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xyi^^, ^ i^p^fiHifm fmh #i^« mii iMt olbq-f^l^i^m 
i^ii in^y fs (oigiH, Tii^ m% f/mmlh P9if9m to m^ 

narrov^r, while another in its neighbomk^4 in^ JAr 

they sometimes seem to consist of a number 0f.<WT^ 
lines^ something like strokes made with the graver. 
The tjiiuifi jjf igeir coQjip wip^ w very wc^tain, 
sometimes remaining micbanged for three- months; 
at others^ new belts h^ye ^ec|K found, in an hour or 
two. In some of these betts^ large black spots have 
9i;(^9li|aljy fppe^4» wWsb WW .lohierW4 ^ Wpve 

f wiftly qv^r $h^ 4ifk ffopi. mfc to w#Wi i^4 1^ rrtiw 

piler wfir« 0fm 9t>Hr¥Q4 At N»plM b)F Z«|>pi ipA fiM^ 
tolls twi> JfffiuiA I ^^ {^M un y«9f l€i6([)ft tii^y wi^fe 
obsmvfid by Qmp«i»u wilb refm^Uiif^ tfi)«iaape|k.^ 
bi^ 9WP jooiMtrygti^p^ . ^d. ool mif b MitoJoi kf 4if r 
fiaflnr^ tP th.Qfl« pf 4bepM««t ^. t ibft gie«l;. moi^m 
imp^x^mmi iia refii9c|ipgt«kiCQ«ieai«PMi(itiiC:i»ttor 

thw ififc^ifying powe? » 

Tbf igtti^ of Jtfpii^r ia th^i of tn obtoto •pbvoMi 
the U>pge«| 4iMH«^ boblf Mn ih« iboftcat jp^ Ibt pi»r 
portion M 13 to l^i bi» PQUtionheiof.- ft^m. wtilt 
ta efiit, U]|0 tb^t of tbe Smoi, and. tins pliP« of bi9 
^mMtor bfipg v«ry ^Mriy «i»iMidf»it^vitb)lbil fifibiK 
oiN^M^ 10 tb»t tbeie «w W ^tiir<Bsely^ any ^ffimn^* of 
afaiwm m ibAt plwetf Hi&i roMtion bi» im» ob^ 
'4i^rv^ > bd foro^wbAt q»iplMr in bk >wbdio» tH««t 
hiApvriMiM* ThfiAMofifiiaiuo&iAMiriy^pnpmr 
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dicukr to the plwe of the ecliptic, aad the planet 
nuiiu one diurnal revolution in 9 b, 55 m. 37 s. The 
cban^ in the appliance of bis spots, and the dider- 
ence in the time of their rotation, make it probable 
that they do not adhere to Jupiter, but. are clouds 
tiwsported by the winds with different velocities in 
ah atmosphere subject to violent agiutions. 

The apparent diameter of this planet differs from 
46" to 31" t but his mean apparent diameter is equal 
to 36". 

Ju|Hter is accompanied by four satellites, which 
were first discovered. by Galileo on the 8th of January 
1610.. The relative situation of these small bodies 
changes at every instant : they oscillate, as it were, on 
each side the. planet, and it is by the extent of these 
oscillations that the rank of the satellites }s determined, 
that being called the first satellite whose oscillation 
b the least. They are. sometimes seen to pass over 
the disk of the planeti and project a shadow in the 
form of a well defined black spot, when they describe 
a chord over his disk. Hence it is inferred that Jur 

Eijter and. bis satellites are opaque bodies enlightened 
y the Sup $.aiid when the latter interpose betweep the 
Siua and Jtqpiter, they produce real solar edipses pre- 
ois^y similar to those which the Moon occasions on 
the earth* This phenomenon leads to the ^planation 
of aqotber ^bieh; the satelli4;es present. They are 
often observ^ to disappear, though, at some distance 
bom the. disk of the planet, the third and fourth 
reappear sometimes on the same side of the disk. 
Th^ sbadkyw. which JupHer projects behind it is the . 
ooly. cause tl^t .can explam these disappearances, 
which , are. perfeptly similar to eclipses of theMoon, 
The circumstances which accompany them leave no 
doubt of the reality of the cause. The satellites are 
always observed to disappear on the side of the disk 
ojpposite to the Sun, and consequently on the same 
side to which the conical shadow is projected. They 
are eclipsed nearest the disk when the planet is nearest 
Cc2 
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to ita epposf^B. Lastly, the ^oriitien of th«de 
eclipses answers to the time wblch should elapse wMIe 
tbey traverse the stmelow of Jii^er. . 

Thus^ it is evMent that these satelKle^ move &om 
west to eaat. Their mean sidiereat and synoidfeal rero*- 
kitions, as seen from the tentfe ^t *ipftep, are very 
accurately Betermiiied by eompai4x\g ecHpses at long 
intervals from each other, and observed near the oppo- 
sition oJP the pknet. It ts thus diseeteied that the 
motion of Jupiter's satellites is almost circular and 
uniform, because this hypotheaiA c6#eftpotidfs vvry 
tearly with those ecKpses wbicb happen when we see 
the planet in the same position relaM^iy Id the 'Sun ^ 
Thereft>fe, the positions of the sateHHes at tvapy rn- 
stant, a» seen from the eeatre of fcpiter^ may be d^* 
lermlned. From hence result a sjmpto and exact 
method of eempartng' With each other the distaneecr 
G^ Jupften and of the Sun from Ibc^ earthy a method 
which ancient astronamera could noti possess. Thef 
only judged of it« distance by the tjfme of its revolt 
tion ji as they estimated these phmats to be- ^tlhe^^ 
fk>m u^ whose period of sevolutlon waa the leti^elft^ ; 

It may furthen be obseipved, that, iiilleti .hipner ts| 
in quadi^ture wi^th the Sun, tfie eartb )s ilMh^ ^ 
of the line that' paasea through the centred of the Sun 
and JupiteT) and therefore the i4iadf>w of the pikiihet' 
is dim most' exposed te* our view:* but, ama then, 
the body ef the (d^et wiU^ hide from us one iiMMof 
thai pari e# the shadow whi^h is neareat la k, tlMroaj^* 
whioh tkA Rm sateltt^e pas^e^f ^hibh- i» the reaai^ 
thai> though we see tKe entrance of that sMeMteiMo 
the riMidaw, &^ite eomitig wt h«fn that thanl^e, a» 
the earth is situated on theeasi ei^west sUe^thereof^ 
we cannot see- them b«(Hh ; whereaa the other satellkea 

Sing through the shadow a^ a greater diitantc ft<M^ 
pitei^ their' inj^reas and e^rese are be<^ ^Me.' - - 
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Arise, ye winds^'iis now yoiw rime to Wow» 
And aid the work ofNatur^ On yourwibgs 
The jpregnunt seeds contney^ shall plant' ft race 
Rh> nrom their naivve ioi^. t . 

. / ){atvi|« l^ing p«ii^eic;(edber wds, ier next ca^ej. 
id ^.dispem tb^m,: the seed gatusot anawec iu aur-. 
pQ«^. wbiW H li^inwft confined iu tJbe capsule^ ijftec 
tbe^sefdf^ llH^o(f jare ^ipoo^ed^tke peric^rmum open3i, 
tjc^ li9(. Ibe9ii oytii w4 the Qpeoipg U not like an acci- 
dCDtt^ buM^& kntti l^r Um^ moat parl» is according; 
K^ » CDfti^o, fijEW; it^ eaGli plants ^yhat. I b|i?e always, 
thwigj^ very ^;Miraon^|j^^ sbeilbt.wM6& 

we QM bar4l}^ ^racjt with awr tiecth,. dTvijCfe and m^Jk^ 
viiy fiw Ibet btjJft UpdeiF «fi«Qat which prQcetda froai; 
tiiQ lerDftK H/^Um the wU„ I. coidd hirdlycoiii-: 
^ivt h^w t,b#. i^JWtuici ^as, esUnr ta get ouX of iu 
.The^ Me: q9^^ it is. faid^ |o. whidbi tba seed^nessefii 
by mi ekifstiQ mk» at Um monem of iu explosioQi, 
oa^ls iM 9ae4fl tP^ a disUMe**, We aF> haweyeri^ 
kiMHif tkf^^Mmy. £^s (th/9af q£ the w^st cbroposiu! 
^awef$^ 9f ^ t^e 4^flid% djindoGoQ, Sec*) are endowed^ 
«Mth» . wbi^ #fO( i¥* mgTQi^Jdt caIM, vwfa i that- i's^ 
d4im]!J^B(HKUi^b)F wh^(^9C^.U^ ace. enabled' to float, 
ivk.ti^ #w».and jre^cwia^ oftepdmes, hy, ihii wind,- to. 

r^ d^s^pci^ gy^ th«^ ptuu whiph. ps!oduced tKenft|^ 
hthfk «F9l}iBff9i iaLu>»^f)iF tlua dhwpy> t^fl withio^ 
tbftseMfsvewfLiwt Wn»? ^ qvew>nQie the jr^Ut- 
aaM»9(i^c^^,^il^,ta9pe^fifi«^v9«C? f oii. the. ^^ij^ 
to escape/" * , . ,| 

SifQifll »e«d«<'^w4M^ ^ fiimifiibed wiUt hoia{;» or 



* This is particalarl^'wtonQedb m tiiai taalhiBiaanf O^/s- 
tkni)f and the cuckoo Jbissr.^i ;rf <aiiw ^ i. 
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mUs, and thus promote their dUperftion*. Others 
are contained in berries,^ and^ being swallowed by 
birdsj are a^in conunitted, wijthout injury^^ to the 
earthy in yanous places. 

It is a curious circumstance^ and not generally 
- known^ that most of those oaks^ which are called 
spontaneous^ are planted by the squirreL This little 
animal has performed the most essential service to 
the British navy. A g^ntleman^ walking oqe day 
in the woods belonging to the Duke ofBeaufort, 
near Tr6y House^ in the count]^ of Motimoutb^his 
Kttention was diverted by a squirrel^ which sat very 
composedly upon the ground. He stopped to ol>- 
serve his motions. In a few minutes^ tne squirrel 
darted like lightning to the top of a tree^ beneath 
which he had Deen sitting. In an instant, he was 
down with an acorn in his moutfaj^ and began to bur- 
row in the earth with his hands. After digging a 
small hol^, he stooped down, and deposited the acorn; 
then covering it, he darted up the tree again. In a 
itaoment he was down with another, which ht 
buried in the same manner. This he continued to 
do as long as the observer thought proper to watch 
him. The industry of this little animal is directed to 
the purpose of secunng him against want in the win- 
ter ; and, as it is probable tnat his memory is not 
tfufficientty retentive to enable him to remember the 
spots in which he deposits every acorn, tfie industri- 
ous little fellow, no doubt, loses a few every year. 
These few spring up, and are destined to supply 
the place of the parent tree. — Ttiu^ is Britain, in 
some measure, indebted to the industry and bkd 
memory of a ^uirreI for her pride, her glory, and 
her very existence !* . 

Horse-beans are set by ja^s and pies> who bide 
them among the grass and moss, and aftewaidt, 

-> Tbe eommon kir belongs to ^nsidast. 
.^ Philosophy of Nature, vol. iy fp. do, dl. 



most probablyi forget wh&re tbey had »tpw€d them. 
Horse-b/BA06 wd peas spcaog up in Mr. Wlike's field- 
walks in the aaa^Min, and he attribvtca the towing of 
them to birds. Btes, obsetves the same naturalist, 
are ronph the hest aetterf of cucumbers. If t|iey do 
not happen io tai^e kiadly to the fnmes, the best way 
is to tempt them by a little hOkiey put ^hi the male 
and feiaale l^oom^ Whcti they arc once induced to 
haunt the frames^ they set all the fruit, and will hover 
with.imp^lMQ^^ ivHioa ibe l^ta in amorobf, till 

Soipe seeds jyi^ domiaiii for « k&g timey and dp 
not vfig^lale till tba sun and air are adoutted. l^en 
Djd bwph trets are cleared away (says Mr. While), 
t^ oaked grpund^in a year or lw>« becomes covered 
sritb sirawberry plants^ the seeds di which must have 
becr»k Ibe giouod for aa age at leas^ One of the 
$Mder^, or ireochesj dowia ibe middle of the Hanger"^, 
flkm PQvered oirer with lofty beeches^ near a centoiy 
9l4» h Still c^led Skmbmy SUdder, ihongh no 
sti»wberries have grown there in the memory of 
jnaot That sort of fniii did oocej no dpnbt, abocmd 
tbere^ and will again^ when the obstroction is re4 
ni«>ved.. ' ,-. 

The painter and the man of senum«kt prefer the 
autumnal tints aasiwied by trees, in this month, to 
all the blossoms of $prmg, or the kvish beaoti^vbf 
somo)^; for, now 

.The ffidiiiEikHHiy-eoljOiired woodsy ' 
$bad«d^p'QU^0ver 3i%de« thacottptryrfl^nd ; 

Imbrbwn ; a crowded umbrage^ dark and dim^ 
Of eveiy hue. from wan decHning green 
. Ta sooty daur.' •. 
Jhe Abb6 d^ Lille, in his beautifid didactic poem o{ 
Zes JardSn^s (though somewhat indebted to Thom- 
son), has bech very happy ip describbg the variegated 
appearance of theVood^lNat tb^ season* ; — 



^ A^odD^ear9elborac^.iAUam|«Uire4 
^ Qu€ de tlarUtif que de pcn^e, SfC. Cm 
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What pomp, wbat vast variety of hues. 
The woodland scenes adorn ! The purple deep. 
Orangey and opftt| and carnation bnght. 
To the rapt e^e their rich profusion spread. 

. Alas ! this splendour all bespeaks decay. 
Such is the common lot. The north winds soon 
Their sylvan spoils will strew along the vales. 
I%€ U^ince$imajhttten to the ground^ 
Andy nut^ring^ $tartk$ iueh^ who mudng. ftray, 
Lonely and devious, jhrough the solemn shades. 

Hips, haws, sloes, and blackberries, now adorn our 
hedges ; and the berries of the barberry {berberis mU 
garis), bryony (lcrmt» cammun»), faoAeysucklei elder, 
holly, woody-nightshade, and privet (Ugusirum'mU 
gore), aflbrd a valuable supply of^foods for many of 
the feathered race, while passing their winter with us.' 
' About the middle of the month, the common mar- 
tin disappears j and, shortly afterwards, the smallest 
kind of swallow, the sand-mart'm, miglrates. The 
Royston or hooded crow (conni^ comix) arrives fix>m 
Scotland and the northern iparts of England, bring 
Ariven thence by the severity of the season. It de- 
stroys Iambs, and young panridges and moor fowl, 
and is almost as mischievous as the raven. The wood- 
cock returns, and is found on our eastern coasts. Va- 
rious kinds of waterfowl make their appearance; and 
about the middle of the month, wild geese leave the 
feiM, and go to the rye lands, to devour the young 
corn. Rooks sport and dive in a pla3rful manner, be- 
fore they go to roost, oongr^ting in large numbers. 
Stares assemble in the fen countries, in vast multi- 
tudes, and, perching on the reeds, render them unfit 
for thatching, and thus materially injure the property 
of the farmer. 

The ^ground is covered, about this time, with 
spiders' webs, crossi^ the path from shrub to shrub, 
and floating in the air. This gossamer appearance is 
thus noticed by Mr. White:— * On September 21, 
1741, being intent on field diversions, I rose before 
daybreak : when I came into the inclosures, I foutid 
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the stubble and clover ^onds mfttted all ov;er with,, 
a thick coat of cobwebj in the meshes of which a cor 
pious and heavy dew hung. About nine^ an appear- 
ance, very unusual, besan to demand our attenUon ; 
a shower of cobwebs, tailing from veiy elevated re* 
gions, and continuin| till the close of day. These 
webs were not single filmy threads, but perfect flakes, 
or rays ; some near an inch broad, and five or six 
loiw.^_(2Va*. RtiU qfSelbome, vol. i, pp. 323-4.) 

Few flowers are to be seen in this month.; the 
woodbine and some other kinds, however, blow a se* 
cond time, but they have lost their fine scent^. Yet, 
the grem-house is now in perfection, and will amply 
compensate for the deficiency :— this delight of the 



' The decay of the flowery tribe brings to our reooUection 
some prettj lines, by Montgomety, on plucking a wild rose late 
in the month of October: — 

Thou last pale promise of the waning year, 
Poor sickly Rose, what dost thou here ? 
V^hy, frail flower ! so late a comer. 
Hast thou slept away the summer ? 
Since now, in Autumn's sullen reign. 
When every breeze 

Utfrobes the trees, • . 

And felrews their anoiial garments on the plain, 
Awakingfrom repose, , .,.,.. 

Thy fairy lids uuclbse. 



Last and meanest of thy race. 
Void of beauty, colour, grace I 
No bee delighted sips 
Ambrosia from thy lips ; 
No spangling dewdrops gem 
Thy fine elastic stem ; 
No living lustre glistens o'er thy bloom, 
Thy sprigs no verdant leaves adorn ; 
Thy bosom breathes no exquisite perfume, 
But pale diy countenance as snow. 
While, unconcealed bejow, 
All naked glares the threatening them. 
. ° m * • 
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botMiKf tS'iihte^h«eiib0AbfrtlM'W«lf'kfto<i9in Ikies of 
a fevourifepdet ^-^ 

"(Tnconscious of a less propitious dimej^ 
There blooms exotic beauty^ #»'m £tod' snug, 
Wb9e the Witnls Wbistle mad the sdotrs'cfescend. 
The spkry^myrtik with uanitHVJbgteHf - 
Shiueftthera and^flouruhes^ Tlij%alkiQa« bofMli 
Qf Poctu^ aod Western India there,, 
Xh& ruddier orange and the paler ^me, 
' Pfeeptbrotighthetrpolished'fbliagaratdftfttcmti, , T 
AimI seem to smile at what tb6y ne€M|i«otffeiar. 
Thimmmtfmi^me witii inUnmiiiBngrdwf'^S' 
Andd^m«shai^4hdrtwig^ Gfraaitus hoists 
Her crimson honours ; andthe spangled beaii^ 
Jicoiikiy glittera bright the winter long, 
AH plttnts €ff e^ij leaf tl^ae can ettdcwe 
The winter's frown2.if screened from his shrewd bite^ 
Live there and prosper. Those Ausonia claims, 
JbtnnlumiegMns'tBase ;: tfa^ A^wee^eeud 
Tbmbjememmti^hmiimntomtiwmoMm 
Caffituia; foreigners from man^lamfc^, 
Tliey form one social shadeu as if convened 
By magi<f8uannons of th^'O^phean lyre. 

As flowers nowtfeeac^, anil the b«e90MitMif pftocure 
any farther supportj this is the season fbr tsildiig the 
honey. To obtain this precious, ariixde^ the indus- 
trious collectors are destroyed wkih* tha £uines of 
burning .' brinottoiie^ Vario«i^ methoote'* himre been 
Toposed to save the lives of the bee?; but they are 
bund so materially tb leduce the profits- of the own- 
ers, that it will be long before they are generally 
adopted. Thomson haft a,fiat.paasa{^Q«v thia sub- 
jcct:— 

Ah !' see where robbed, and mordered, in that pit ' 
lies the still heaving hive ! at evening snaxched. 
Beneath the cloud of guilt-concealing night. 
And fixed o'«r siilphur : while, not dreaming ill. 
The happy people, in their waxen cells, 
Sat tending^pahlic. cares, and planning schemes. 
Of temperance, for winter poor ; rejoiced 
To mark, full flowing round, their copious stores. 
Sudden the dark-QppresAive steam ascends.; 
^ Andy used to milder scents, the tender raee^ 
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BjT'llMHtMitdsy tuinbte from tfatfir 4umi«d domes^ 
ConTQlved»afl4a^naiogiat)ie(i«<t. - 
' And WAS it then for this yoa roamed the Springs 
Intent from flower to flower ? for this you toiled 
Ceaseless the burning Summer-heats away ? 
' ' ' For this in Autumn searched the blooming wastei 
!N«r lost one simny gleam ? for this sad fate ? 

The taking of wild-fowl cotn'mences^ by Act of 
Parliament, on the Ist of October, and the decay '^ 
btisitiess is at the greatest height about jhe end of the ^ 
inonth. Gteat nitmfoers of wild ducks and other 
waterfowl are annually caught in the Extensive 
imarsh lands of Lincolnshire in this way. The de- 
coys now in use are formed by cutting jApes or taper- 
ing ditches, widened and deepened as they approach 
the water^ in various semicircular directions; through 
the swampy ground^ into very large pools, which arc 
sheltered by surrounding trees or bushes^ and situated 
commonly in the midst of the solitary marsh.'' At 
the narrow points of these ditches, farthest from the 
pool, by which they are filled with water, the fowlers 
place their. ^/iifmel nets : from these, the ditch is co- 
vered by a continued arch of netting, supported by 
hoops, to the desired distance ; and all along botn 
sides, skreens formed of reeds are set up^ so as to 
prevent the possibility of the birds seeing the decoy- 
man ; ^nd as these birds feed during the nighty all is 
. ready prepared for this sport in the evening. 

The fpwler, placed on the leeward side, sometimes 
with the help of his well-trained dog, but always by 
that of his better-trained tame decoy-ducks, begins 
the business of destruction. The latter, directed by 
his well-known whistle, or excited forward by the 
floating hempseed, which he strews occasionally upon 
the water, entice all the wild- ducks after them under 
tilie' netting;' ~and as soon 'as this is observed; the 
man; or hirdog, as the fitness of opportunity may 
diresty is from the rear exposed to the view of the 
birds, by which they are so alarmed, that they dare ' 
not olfer to returi^, iihd are preVeated by the nets 
Dd 



from esc^pit^ upwmfdi*; They, tbqrefore^ pms for- 
ward^ in the utiQOft cohfosiaii) to the ehd otthtpipe, 
into iher'jiirmel^ Of ptti;*? iii&ttf^ ihei* prej)arerf^to re- 
ceive them, 'yirpjilfi ih^ir treacne^'ouli gmdea remain 
behind in <<u>nscibuft security* Farticular . kpots, or 
decoys, iiitlie ftn Mmftfiety ar«t let to the ftmlers at 
a )re|it of from fiyp to, tl^l^ty ppiindj» pfr aup,i\ip$, fnd 
Peoaapt i^8\^n^es a s^afpni . in, wbiqh ,31 9^200 du^Jyi^ 
ifjicluding tea|9 and ; wigeoif^s^, ,vi$er|B a^gJd m Jjoai^x^ 
9oly., fjrom..ten of these decoys, near Wainflcet, in 
Lm9plnshire,*, ,; > ; / : . . ^ 

Tbe: weather in October ^f p$cu)iaf]y^ fkifiQoraMf^ ^ 
the sports, of the iSeU;; tn4ib^Qiilig is.«n9W<ai^,ii^f 
tKight. as little damage is committed jMil tb^ faffper'^ 
fflro^nd^ after the. gathering of ijti^ baryest. F^x-r 
mntiog ij^ tb^s di^ribfd by ibe poe| ;— 
¥pt now t)ie pack, imfMitienft rnishiQg 09» 
Bange through the darkest Coverts one by one i 
'^Trace every spot ; while down each bbble glaoe 
.' 'That guides llie eye beneath a chan|eful shade, 
The loit'rin^ speMsman feels tb^ instnictive flame, 
;Af«i flecks ^is stecfd to nUrk l^.s^Aiogin^^DKe; 
fMidstintersectinfquts and windings ways r 
. The huntsman cheers liis dogs, and anxibai strays 
:Where evei^ narrow riding, even shofD, 
Oires back the echo of his mellow horn : - 
Till fresh and li|btiER>me,e very peimer ontrie^y. ^ 

The starting fugitive leaps by his, side. 
His lifted finger to his ear he piies^ 
And the view-halloo bids a chorus' rise 
Of dogs' naick«moutbed, and shouts tbatmineleload 
A&'bittBUng thunder iblts frooiclbdd ia c^ud. ' ' 

Witli eafs erect, and chest pf.vi^inQtt« povld, ' 
C/er ditcK, o'er fence, unconquerably bold, 
The shining coursel* lengthens every bound. 
And his strong foot-locks snck the moistened ground. 
As from the confines of the wood they pOiur^ • 
4pd joyous village^ partake the roar. ,^ ^i^ooiifiEiJi. 

> Tj^ sowing of wheat is 'generally Qc^npleted.. in 
this nobnth I when the weath^ is too wet foe this 
occupation, the farmer ploughs np ^tbe stubbly fields 
for^^intef^fallpws. Acorns are sown al this'seaJKn^, 
sbd this plfllnfing.of forest and fruit trees tidces |)lace. 
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- IN a gahHeQt of chadgeaU'e '{jreeh and black ; 
ktpon'faisifaeacty a gadaiid ^ olivet i;nth the/ftioit-i ^in 
hia left Saad^ bonbbesofpas^encwlaiid ta^jps'; ih 
3ns nghty the sieki Sagitariua/^^eJPif^liidli^ 

' I&vember tbejr eehnaiiOTift'^^^ ton witj wind* 
jcnonediiy ^vher/diy wee qiay tee tfbat our ancestorswetie 
in this teasoii of tfae'yeeii made icqiiaintfed With him- 
tiingBoVeas i ahd it wasdieaomntfeiYstomeftir Aip- 
pitTL Ibenlto sh'rowd themselves at bame, and to ^^iye 
ovftr sea^fariiM; <]:^t^iths^ndtng tbe littletiesse of 
jtbeir then' listd voya^e>) lantill blustriti^ Marih Had 
bidden them well to tare/ — {V€rstega»rV*'^^i^O 
Now 3fg»iiieur, .T«a¥ wMI ?W*8 tp town, 

Foptbat HP^Mi tStQqtffonh n.ftlraw, 
But OTiy'phe^ their mipd will haVe, 
No reimmbear/iioi^cdiDeiFiBhife. ... 

- : e(Fbsr JtoWb IW.) 
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i. — AIX SAINTS. 

In the early ages of Christianity the word saint was 
applied to all bmeverSf as is evident in the use of it by 
Saint Paul and Saint Luke ; but the term was after- 
wards restricted to such as excelled in Christian, vir- 
tues. In the Romish churchy holy persons canonixed 
by the Pope^ are called saints ; .and are invoked ancl 
supplicated by the professors of tint religion. The 
church of England instituted this festival in memory 
of all good men defunct^ proposing them as patterns 
for Christian imitation^ but not alk>wing any prayers 
to be addressed to them. 

Some strange customs are observed by rustics on 
AUballbw Eve. Young people in the north (accord- 
ing to Mr. Brand) dive for ofpiesy catching at them 
when stuck at one end of a hanging beam, at the other 
extremity of which is fixed a Ughtedjean^Uef and 
that with their mouths^ only, having their hands tied 
behind their backs ; with many other fogkries. Nuts 
and apples chiefly .compose, the. entertaimqent ;• and 
from the custom of flinging the former into, the fire, 
it has, doubtless, had its vulgar. name,, of; nut-tcrack 
night. In Scodand (says Mr. Pennant) young wo- 
men determine tht figure /tnd size .qf tbik Jmsbands, - 
by drawing cabbacubsi blindfold, on Allhailow Even} 
and, like the En^ish, they fling. nuts into. the fire. 
This last custom is beautifully described by Gay, la 
his* Spell :'-T- 

Two bazel nuts I threw into the flame^ 
And to each nut I gave a sweetheart's name ; 
Thisy with the loudest bounce, me more ameaed ; 
Tha^ ia a flame of brightest colour blazed : 
As blazed the nut so may thy passion grow^ 
For 'twas thy nut tlmt did so brightly glow. 

Hie burning of nuts is also alluded to in the fol- 
lowmg pretty Imes :t-» 
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Tlwirgldwiog'iittlaAre'einUftMtrM . • ' 

. Of whaAin hui^n life fr».vif f\r ; . 
Tbe ill-matched covple fre^ and foncie. 
And ttius in btrife themselves consume i ' • ■ 
Or from cadh otlwer wildly start, 
. And With a n^s^ for ef er park 
But see tlie h^j[>p3r happy F^ir, 
Qf genuine love and. uuth sincere : . 
'With mutual fondness, while diey Dum, 
' Still to each other kindly turn : 

And as the #ital sparks decay. 
Together gently smk away.; 
Till life's fierce ordeal heing past, 
Their mingled asBcs restat last. 

?•— ALt %QVLS. 

This festival h m\\l obsejrved by. the church of 
Ropie, The folbwii)^ H the allege i^xigin of it: 
.A ^oionk^ haviog visited Jetusalehi, and passing 
thrqwugh SicUy, ^aa he returned home, had the ciiri- 
Qsiiy ^o visit Mt^uQt ^tna, which, froiti its constant- 
ly gtviag out fire' and sflaokei ^as iiria^ed hy Joih^ 
to be tbe inoulh' of the infernal regiona*: Ttua same 
rdi^piia mcmk, hf a?ing the demonsiwithtn compl^n- 
ing that many departed aouls Were t^en but of their 
haL^s by* the pvayerl of the Cluniao -monks y on 
bis r^tarn, be related thi^Jdle. story to Odtlo, bis 
abbots : who. imm^diattly appointed , this da^ '■ to be 
annvaliy- obaerved in tBe monastery, and incessant 
prayers to 'be n^ade for -departed, ^ouls. The day 
.was: soon afterwards solemnized as a general holi- 
Afft ^y. ^^^ P<^^c ; ^^^ iC WA^ deservedly idx>lisbed 
.at. the reformi^tion'. In Catholic eountries, on 'the 
eve aod day of All Souls, the ohutdies are hunrwith 
black; tbeioqibA are.oj[jeQed'; a coffin coyeredjwith 
blacH, and aurrou^d^d with wax lights, is pfasced in 
thp ,nave of the eh^roh ; a^d In one corner, fi^ires iii 
wood, representifi^ the ftouls of the deceased, are half- 
way {dunged int,o th^ flames. 

6. -7-KINO WILLIAM L^NDBP. 

The gidribus revolution bf 1688 is commemorated 
on this day ; when ^ the throne of £nglaiid ' became 
Dd2 
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vested in the illustrious house of Orange. The fleet 
which brought over King William mm Holland 
left that country on the 1st of November: the re- 
maining narrative of this interesting event is thus re- 
lated by Bishop Burnet. ' On the third we passed 
between Dover and Calais^ and^ before nighty saw the 
Isle of Wight. TTie next day, the fourth, being the 
day on which the Prince was both born and married, 
be fancied, if he coiild land that day, it would look 
auspicious to the army, and- animate the soldiers. 
But others, who considered the day following was 
Gunpowder Treason Day, thought our landing that 
day might have a gooa effect on the minds of the 
English'nation. And Divine Providence so ordered 
it, that, after all hopes of our landing at Torbay were 
given up, and Russel bid me go to my prayers, for 
atl was lost, the wind suddenly shifted, and carried 
us into the desired haven. Here the Prince, Mar- 
shal Schomberg, and the fbot soldiers, landed on 
November the fifth. I never found a disposition to 
superstition in my temper ; yet I must confess this 
strange ordering of the wmds and seasons, just to 
change as our affairs required it, could not Imt nlake 
deep impressions on tne.' Although King William 
landed on the fifth of November, the almanacks still 
continue the mistake of marking it as ibt Jintttk.' 

5. i— POWDER PLOT. 

' ' We are now to relate an event, one of the most 
memorable that history has conveyed to posterity, 
and containing at once a singular proof both of the 
strength and we9.kness of the human mind ; its 
widest departure from morals and most steady attach- 
ment to-religious prejudices. 'Tis the Gunpowdsr 
Treason. OF which I speak; a fact a^ certain 

•AS IT APPEARS INCR£DIBLE.'--(Httme,VOl. Vf, p. 30.) 

The Catholics, disappointed in their expectati6ns 

of favour frofn James I, were enraged beyond all 

measuiie. Catesby, a person of that persMBiionj^ 

-frst thought of an extraordinary method, of revenge^^ 
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which WM no other than to blow up the parliament 
house^ when the membm should be asaeaibled^ and 
the king opening the session. This diabolical scheme 
be^communicated to Percy, a descendant of the il- 
lustrious house of Northumberland^ who, being 
charmed with the measure, they cautiously inlisted 
some other conspirators, and sent over to Flanders in 
quest of one Guy Fawkes, an ofEcer in the Spanish 
service, of whose zeal and resolution they entertained 
no. doubt. Every thing being concerted, the. con- 
.spirators took the following oath of secrecy, which 
they confirmed l^ receiving the sacrament togetheri: 
^ VoU shall swear by the Blessed Trimty, and by the 
sacrament you now purpose to receive^ net>er to disclose., 
dire^ or indirectly ,. by word or circumstance, the 
matter that shaU be proposed to you to keep secret, nor 
desistframtiie etsedttion iherepfuntU the restshalLgioe 
^you l^el* They next ( 1 605 ) hire4 a house in the name 
of Percy, adfoining that in which the parliament as* 
sembled ; . and. finding that a cellar was to be let under 
the house of Jords^ they seized the opportunity of 
renting it, and, forming a communication between 
Percy's house ^nd it, deposited there thirty-six barreb 
of giKipowder, which tbey covered with faggots and 
billet wood. The doors of the vault were thien boldy 
thrown open, to prevent any appearance of dangef^ 
and nothing remained, hut to watch the opportunity 
of rendoriog. their horrible malice complete. 

The king, the queen, and prince Henry, were .all 
expecl^ed to be present at the .opening of parliament ; 
but prince Charles, on .account.. of his tender agQ, ^ 
rwQuld necessarily be. absent, and him.it was intect^^d 
to assassinate. The princess Elizabeth alone remained 
of ihe royal family whom papistical vengeance had 
not devoted 3 and it was resolved to . seize her, and 
proclaim her queen immediately after; the catastrophe. 

f The day, so. long wished ^for, now approached, 
on. which the parliament .was appointed to assembly. 
Tjbie dreadful secret, though communicated to abo^e 
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itwenty persein^^had been idigidasly kepty during 

tfae4picc^of neat a yeaK and. a. half. No r^morsi, 

.no pity^ no fear> of punishmenV no hope of reward^ 

• faadj»: aS' yBXy induced any orie conspirator eiiber to 

abandQo the ,eoterpri8ey or .make a disc6veiy i6f it, 

> The holy fury had extinguished in their breast every 

iotfaer'n]Otive;.and it was an indiscretion at last^.pro- 

:oecdin^ chiefly frbni these very bigoted prejudice and 

.>paJtialiiies^ which saved the nation. 

- . *Teh days before the meeting of pafliament. Lord 

.Monteagie, a catholic, son to Lord Mbrley, received 

ifae.foilowiBg letter, which had been delivered to his 

^^aen^t'by 9111 linlnown hand. My lord. Out qf ^ihe 

Jack I hedrto some qf yi>Ur friendsy I have a care of 

\^dun preservation. Tker^ore Itbcidd advise you, as 

ffCfU'iender your life, to. devise spme excuse to shfftoff 

\yew.atteridance at thi&parliamenU ForGifddndman 

have xoneurred.to.punishi the wickedness of' this time. 

"Andibink not^sUjghlhf of iMs.adnef&enienti butre" 

litr^ yourself into your country,, where yo^ raay expect 

. iheftentinsajety. Fxmthicmgh there he ^^oaifpedranfie 

'qfany stir, yet^ I say, they vnU receive a terrible hhw 

-this parlianusnt, and yet they shdU not see who hurls 

'4hem^ Tins counsel is not to tie cantenmedf because 

iiinajfdo you good, arid can do youno'hmn: For 

khe, danger is past,^ as soon. as - you Aooe burned the 

iMer. /ind> I hope God will give you ^ '^ac'e to 

make good^use of it, unto whose holy protection Icom^ 

inendyou. / >^ 

r fMonteagle knew not what to make of this ]et- 

4er} and though jnciin^ to- think it k foolish at<- 

^teioipt to frightm and .ridicule him, he jud^d it ^ 

safest to carry it to Lord Salisbury, secretary of stale. 

Though Salisbury, too, was inclined to pay little 

^attention to itj be thought proper to lay it before 

4he king; who came to town. a* few days after. To 

tibe kktg. it appeared not so light a matter; and 

.from 4be serious earnest style of the letter. He con«* 

jectured' Ihkt it implied something dangerous and 
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important. A terrible bhw^ and yet the authors eon" 
cedled; a danger so tudden, and yet so greed; these 
trircumstances seemed all to denote some contrivance 
by gunpowder; and it was thought advisable to in* 
spect all the vaults below the houses of parliament. 
This care belonged to the Earl of Suffolk^ lord 
chamberlain^ who purposely delayed the search till 
the day before the meeting of parliament. He re- 
markea those great piles of wood and faggots which 
layv in the vault under the upper house, and he cast 
his eye upon Fawkes, who stood in a dark comer, 
and passed himself for Piercy's servant. That daring 
and determined courage, which so much distinguished 
this conspirator, even among those heroes in villany, 
was fully painted in his countenance, and was not 
passed unnoticed by the chamberlain. Such a quan-^* 
tity also of fuel, for the use of one who lived so little 
in town as Piercer, appeared a little extraordinary ; 
and, upon comparing all circumstances, it was re- 
solved that a more thorough inspection should be 
made. About midnight. Sir Thomas Knevet, a jus* 
tice of peace, was sent with proper attendants j and 
before the door of the vault finding Fawkes, who 
had just finished all hrs preparations, he immediately 
seized him, and, turning over the faggots, discovered 
the powder. The matches and every thing prbpcr 
for setting fire to the train were taken in fawkcs's . 
pocket ; who finding bis guilt now apparent, and see* 
mg no refuge but in boldness and despliir, expressed 
the utmost regret that he had lost the opportunity 
of firing the powder at once, and of sweetening his 
own death by that of his enemies. Before the coun* 
cH he displayed the. same intrepid firmness, mixed 
even with scorn and disdain ; refusing to discover his 
accomplices, and showing no concern but for the 
fiiilure of the enterprise. This obstinacy lasted two 
or three days: but being confined to the Toweti 
Irft to reflect on his guilt and danger, and the rack 
being just shown to him^ bis courage, fatigued with 
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8P.]ong .«n effort, aojd msupponed hy hope or society* 
4t last failed him ; and he made ^ full discovery of [all 
Ihje conspirators. 

' Qatesby, Pierpy, a|K].tbe other crii^inals, who 
W^e.ip London^ though th^yjiapd heard of the alariu 
taki^n at a letter sent tp Mpnteag)e ; though they Y^doi 
lieard of the chamberlain's search ; yet were resolved 
to persist to the utmost j and never abandon their 
bopes of success. But at last, hearing that Fawlce4 
m«s arrested, they hurried down to Warwicksiiire ; 
wbefe Sir Eyerard Digby, thinking himself assured 
that success had attendai his confederates^ was already 
in arms, in order to, seize the princess Elizabeth. 
3be bad escaped into Coventry; and they were oblijged 
1[0.pi)t themselves on their defence against the coun- 
try, who, were raised from all quarters, and armed, by 
the sheriff. The conspirators, with all thdr attfend- 
9nH, never e;cceeded the number of eighty person's j 
aod being surrounded on.^^very side, could no longer 
catcirtain hopes jeither of prevailing or escaping. 
Ql^vin^ therefore confipssed themselves, a.nd recdvi^ 
^bsplutipn, tbey boldly prepared for death, and re- 
loived.to sell their liv^s as dear as possible to the assail* 
ai^ls. ^.ut even this miserable consplation was de« 
^xpi tbeip. 3ome of their powder tpok fire, and dis- 
abled them for defence. The people rushed in 
^pon tbenu Piercy ^nd Catesbywere ^killed by one 
shot. .Qi&by» Sookwopd, Winter, and others, beinff 
tak^. prisoner^ , ,we^e' tried, confessed their euilt^ and 
died, as .well as Garnet, by the hands of tne exec^u- 
t^oner. Notwithstanding this horrid crime, the bitt- 
ed catholics wefe so devoted to Garnet, that they mn- 
(Ufid. piiracl^ fp .be wrought byjiis blood; and in 
Spain he was r^^rd^d as a martyr. 

f The lQrds,])^ordaun^ and Stqi«rton, two.<;atholicSj 
wi^ tined, the former ten titousand pounds, the latter 
fbnr ^thousand, by the star-cbamber; bigcause their 
absence from parliament b^d begojtten a suspicion of 
(h^ir being, i^quainted witb.tfe/cpn^m^ Tb^ 
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Earl of Npithomberlahd was fined thirty tbo&aaad 
pounds^ and detaine4 several years prisoner in the 
Tower ; because^ not to mention other grounds of 
suspicion^ he haid addiitted Piercy into th^ number 
of gentlemen pensioners, without his taking the 
requisite oaths/ — {Hume^s Hist, of England, Vol, vi, 
pp. 33^38, Svoed. 18&2.) 

6. — saIvt uionard. 
Leoaardi or Uenard, was a French noblemaa cf 
^reat reputation in. thie cbuft. of Cloyis I $ he wm 
instructed in divinity by Rcinigiitf^ Bkbop id 
Rhcims, and afterwards made Bishop of Limosin.^ 
He procured a license from Clovis^ that all prisoners 
whom he thought proper to visit shpuld be iio^w^ 
diatdy discharged. Aojd for that rtaai»Q^ wlmn be 
beard of.^n^ pessons who Wiere imprisoned tUf a^r 
couptof their religioQ> or for any otfaei^ ^u$a thsS 
deserved his comi^assion, he immediately gave thtdfti 
liberty, by his majesty'a coranitssidn* Sevjeral mira^ 
culous stories arie told of hitn by the monk|B> npt 
worth relating. . He died about th^ year 559> ^nd has 
always been implored by prisonczs as thieir . giiardiai^ 
tunl. 

9* — LOBD mayor's day. • 

" The word nuigor, if we adopt the etymology of Vei{- 
ategan^ comes from the anlient Eogliah mikF^ Mt 
or potent, of the verb may. or can. King Bichard .1, 
A.D, 1189^ firat efaanged.ibe bailiffs of JLoirdpii 
mto Mayors; by whose example^ others were after- 
wards appointed* The order of the proce9«ion in the 
city of London,' on Lord Mayor's Day, is well de- 
scribed in the following pstrody of a speech in Shak- 
speare's Henry V : — 

— suppose that yoji have seen 
The new-appoiated Mat^ At QihisK-STAiai 
Embark his royalty : his own company 
With silken streamers the young gazers pleasing, 
Painted with different faftdes ; — ^have beheld 
Upon the golden gaUeries mosic pivpag. 
And the honis.isefio/ which do take the Ited 
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<>fctiior waDd»^*-•Jl01r view the oi^^^W^f 
Dra«r its huge bottom through the furrowed Thames, 
Breasting the adverse surge : Q do but thiuk 
You stand in Templc-gaedeks, and behold 
London hepelf on her proud stream afloat. 
For so appears this fleet of Magtstracj 
Holding due course to Westminstek. 

Here the Lord Mayor lands^ and proceeds to the Ex- 
chequer to be sworn; after this^ he returns by water, 
and disembarks at Biaekfriars. The cavalcade ad- 
vances to Guildhall amidst admiring crowds of cut* 
senSy their wives, and children^ 

11. — SAINT MARTIN. 

He was a native of Hungary, and for some time 
followed the life of a soldier ; hot afterwards took 
orders, and was made Bishop of Tours, in' Fram^e, 
in which see he continued for twenty-six years. 
Martin died about the year 397, much lamented, and 
highly esteemed for his virtues. Formerly, a univer- 
sal custom prevailed of killing cows, oxen, swine, &c. 
Bi this season, which were cured for winter con? 
sumption ; as fresh provisions were seldom or never 
to be had during the dreary nionths which succeed 
November. This practice is yet retained in .lome 
country villages. Martinmas 4s still celebrated on 
the Cpntinent by good eating 4ind drinking i and 
"was antientlv, in Endand, a day of feasting and m- 
velry, as will appear by some extracts frdm a fusing 
little ballad, entitled Martilmasse^day >-* : . 

It is the day of Martilmasse, 
C!uppesof ale should freelie pass6. ' 
What though wynfor has begunne - > 

To push dowde the summer sun.oey 
To our fire we can betake, 
^And enjoye the crackling brake ; 
Never beedinge ' wyntev^s faoe 
. . On theday o^ MartitoiMSo* 

Some do the citie now frequent, 
Where costlie shows- and merriment 
Do weare the yaporisb ev'dinge one 
With imerhide and re?elUa0e roUt ^ 
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. ' S(ichM4id|ilea»ttse£QgUiifd«>qiiMnd>. . : 
: ' ' 'W|)eft hf re Her rbjal Gi^de w«i8 9een ; , ^ .^ 

. Yet will th^ not this da^e let passed . ^ 
The'inerri^dttjeof BfiarcSiBBSse. ' I ' ■ ' 

■ • ' • ; .-• -' •> . f:; •;.;•.; 

, When the dailieaportebbedott^, : . . 

' RouQd the market crosse. they runnc; ' , ] 

Prentis laddesy and gallant blades, 

Dancingwiil) their gamesome manls, ' 

Tiii the (tfodbi, stout imd Mwre^ ' 
., $bi^kefl his bell, and t»U8 tbe houre ;. . 
. Then ^rewell ladde ^d farewelMatse 

To th^ merry night of IVIartilmasae. 

Martilmasse shall come againe, 
•Spite of wind and snow and rtuttiBl i 
' But many a stranee thing nittst be done, 
" * Mnnyacaosebelostand won, 

• Maoyatooltttnstleareluspeife, 
. iMat^ fk worldlioge cheate bimselfe. 
And many a marvel come to passei 
* . • ' Before' return of Martilmasse* 

. 13» SAINT BRITIUS. 

: BritiuBi or Bri^ej succe^^ded St. Martin ip the bi«* 
^ppric of TOMrs in the yeair 399, He died ia 444. 

17.— SAINT HUCTH. 

Our saint was k natire of Btrrgundy, or Grttiano* 
'polis. At first he was only a regular canon^ but af- 
terwards a Carthusian monk, and at length, through 
the favour t>f King Henry II, was constituted 
Bishop of lancoln. In this see he obtained grat 
fame^ not only for his extraordinary* austerity of life, 
and excellent economy, but for bis rebuilding the 
calbedi^l from the foundation. Hiigh died on this 
day^ in .the year 1200, of an ague. In 1220^= he was 
xaponised ^t Borne, and . his remains were taken up 
Optober 7y 1282, a^d deposited in a silver shrine. 
The monks relate maov slranm stores of him; 
one of wh|ob is too rem»Kable tolM passed over in si- 
lence.. Hugh 4^ming oi^e di^ to.Godstow, a cddbrated 
ptilEinerjf near Oxfor4» «i|w. a hearse iprih^middleof 
the choir, covered with :silk, lusd a gjttat number of 
tap^cl bfur^ng fQimd it^ a$ wan oaoal a^erthe inter- 
Ec 
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meot of dUtingaUhed persons : he immediately in* 
Quired who was buried there ; and, being informed 
that it was the celebrated Fair Rosamond^ a mistress 
of King Henry 11^ who had procured several valuable 
privileges for their house^ he immediately ordered her 
body to be diig up^ saying it was a place too sacred 
for such a perscm* He also had the corpse removed 
into the open churcbywrd, where her monument was 
to, be exposed to pobtic view^ to deter other women 
from following so dissolute and dishonourable a 
life. 

20«— EDMUNO^ KING AND MARTYR. 

Edmund^ king^of the East- Angles^ having been at- 
tacked by the Danes in 870^ and unable to resist 
them^ heroically offered to surrender himself a pri- 
soner^ provided they would spare his subjects. ^ The 
Danes^ however^ having seized him^ used their ut- 
most endeavours to induce Edmund to renounce his 
religion ; but refusing to comply, they first beat him 
with clubs, then scourged him with whips, and after- 
wards, binding him to a stake, killed him with their . 
^arrows. His body was buried in a towp, wher^ Sige- 
bert, one of his predecessors, had built a church ; and 
where afterwards (in honour of bis name) a more 
spacious building was erected^ which together with 
the town was named St. Edmunds-bury ; but it is 
now called iSttfy. 

22.— SAINT CBCILIA. 

Cecilis^ was a RojEnan lady, who, refusing to renounce 
iier religion, Mras thrown into a furnace of boiling 
water, and scalded to death. Others sav that she was 
stifled in a bath, a punishment frequently inflicted, at 
that time, on female criminals of rank» ^ Shesuffi^red 
martyrdom about the year 225. Cecilia is regarded 
as the patroness of music, and is represented by 
Raffaelte with a regal in her hand. All the adora- 
tion of this saint seems to have arisen from the tra- 
ction of tier being a skilful musician^ and that an 
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angel who visited her was dtawn fram thd niw 
tS the bleneci by the charms, of her melody ; a cir* 
curostance to which Dryden has alludbd in the con* 
elusion of his celAraled Ode to Ce<^ia :«*«- 

Masic die fiercest grief can cbariny 
Afid fate's sererest nge drsum i 
JMusic cain softcik pain to ease. 
And Qiake deq^wir aisdinadne^ {dease; 
Our joys below it can impovc^ 
And antedate the bliss above. 

This the divine Cecilia found. 
And to her Maker's praise confin|Ml .the sooDd, 
. When the full organ joins the tuneAil quirei 
' Th* immortal powers incline their ear; 
Some on, the sfvelling notes, our souls t»pire| ' 
While solemn airs improve the sacred, fire; ' ' 

And angels lean from heaven to hear. pope. 

. At last divine Ceciua came, 
. Inventress of the vocal frame; 
Tlie swiSet enthusiast from her sacred store 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds. 
And added lengt^ to solemn sounds. 
With nature's mother wit, and arts unknown befc^. 

nayDEir.. 
23,— SAINT CLBMBNT. 

Clement I was bom at Rome^-and was one of the 
first bishops of that place ; this see he held about six- 
teen years; from the year 64 or 65 to 81. He was 
remarkable for having written two Epistles, so excel- 
lent, and so highly esteemed by the primitive Chris- 
tians, that the first was for some time considered 
canonical. -Clement was sentenced to work in the 
quarries, and afterwards, having an anchor fastened 
about his neck, was drowned in the sea. 

23.— O. MART. 

Old Martinmas-Day, an antient quarter day. 

. 25.— SAINT CATHSRINS. 

Our saint was bom at Alexandria, and rteetved a li- 

^ beral education. Aboutthe year 305, die wanconverted 

to Christjamty, which she afterwards professed with 



4)flbringtecrifee8 to. their Jdola^ and ttpbnuiding the 
i^peibr:Ma]Gen^s^.ta'hi9 fiu^Cji with the most fla-. 
grant acts^t-tyraiuijr and oppression. She was eon- 
demned to suffer death by; rolling a wheel over her 
body stuck round: with iroa Bpikea.--^fh8rine Tide 
is yery generally obierved in Wiltshire and parts ad- 
jacenti wtiere it is suppOised to be kept in honour of a 
certain bonne tnvcmtequeen^ a namesake of Jhe saiiit 
to whom this day ii dedicated^ 

^' ; 27.— ADVBipfT SUNDAY, 

This ini the tbm subsequent Swdays^ which pre- 
cede the grand festival of Christmas, take their name 
fi^m th^ Latin adveinre, to cotne intOj^ or from the 
word adt^enit^^ ari approachl Th^se Sundays and the 
week days which fpUbw are set apart 1^ the church 
of England^ to prepare the minds of Christians for 
the proper^ celebratipp^. of pur Saviour^^ Nativity •; in 
t'he same mann^ as Lent is intended to introduce the 
Feast of th& Resurrection. Hence somie^ old eccler 
siastical writers have termed. Advent altera quadra'- 
gewma, another Lent, -- - 

J. ; 80.— SAINT ANDREW. / , ' . 

Addrew. was .the soh ^ of James^ a fistierman fit 
Bethsaiday and. youngfer brother of Pet^r* At the 
dispersion, of the isipcistled, the province assigned lo 
Saint Andrew was that part of the World tbenr dia- 
tinguisb^d 1}y 'the namb o( Scythia|.aiid' its' neigh- 
bouring countries. Having travelled tn these parti^> 
and converted manvto the Christian faith^ he re- 
turned and preached the gospel in Epirus. After he 
had planted Christianity in several places^ he came to 
RsitraB, a city of^Achaia^ where .^eus^the pro- 
consul^ enraged at bis undauntedly publfshing the 
doctrines or Christ> condemned' him to be cru- 
. fified 01^ #. ^ross^ k^ the fgfrm.of ad X $ mld^ thai his 
: d^ «aight b^ mone lingering^ be wfts faatdied with 
..flprdg*... :,.../ ..,-.;.. ...V «" ;.: ;.^ ./^ ^: 
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Consiructum of the Heavem. 
Thbrs are spots in the hetveiis called NebiiUe^ 
some of which consist of clusters of tdescojnc stars ; 
others appear as luminous spots of different forms. 
Xhe most considerabk is one in the midway betweeiv 
the two stars on the blade of Orion's sword, marked 6 
by Bayer; discovered in the year 1656, by the cele- 
brated Huy^ens : it contains only se^m stars^ and the 
centre part is a bright spot upon a dark ground^ and 
appears like an opening into brighter regions beyond. 
Dr. Halley^ and others^ have discovered nebulae in 
different parts of the heavens. In the Onmoi9$ance 
des Temps for 1783 and 1784> there is a catalogue of 
103 nebube observed by Messier and Mechain« But 
to Dr. Herschel we are mdebted for caCaloguea of 2000 
nebulae and clusters of stars which he himself discover- 
ed. Some of them form a round compact system ; 
others are more irregular, of various forms ; and some 
are long and narrow. The globular systems of stars 
appear thicker in }he middle than they .would do if 
the stars were all at equal distances from each other ; 
they are, therefore, condensed towards the centre. 
That stars should be thus accidentally disposed is too 
^nprobable a supposition to be admitted $ .he supposes; 
therefoce, that they are brought together by their mu- 
tual attractions, and that the gradual condensation 
towards the centre is a proof of a central power of such 
a kind. The doctor oln^rves, also, that tnere are some 
additional circumstances in the appearance of extend- 
ed clusters, and nebulae, that veiy much favour the 
idea of a power lodged in the orightest part; for 
though the form of them be not globular, it is plain 
that th^re is a tendency to sphericity. As the stars 
in thesaqie nebulae must be very nearly all at the same 
relative distances from us, and as they appear nearly 
of the same sise^ tb«r real magnitudes must be nearly 
equal. Granlingy therefore, that these nebulaa and 
£e2 



clu8teM4^ fliin«» formed by onrtual attractioQ^ Dr. 
Henthel cOnclddes that we'may form some judgment 
of their relaliitt age by the dispdsitioA of their com* 
poMDt parts, those tcitig the oldttt whidi ztii most 
^ompreas^. He oficrs powerfiil argumentis to ptoVe 
that the milky way is the nebular, of ^hkli ^Hit Sub is 
one of the component part^.'^-^See Phil* TVdtMifo vols* 
Ikxvi.and haebu 

This, illusti^ious astronomer has also discovered 
^berpfaenomenarin the beayMs,- which be e^tsi^jeM* 
bus ^tara; .thai is,-stars aimonnded witha ftint^' la- 
xbinouft atmosphere of large extent. Those whteti 
have, been thua styled by otlier asttonomefd, be says^ 
ought not to have been so called ; for/ on ex^rniiia- 
tioui they have proved tn be either, mere elust^r^ of 
stars plainly to bedstinguished by his large telescopes, 
or such nebulous appearances as might be occasioned 
by a mokitude of stars at a vaist distance. The milky 
my consists entirely of stars, and bes^ays, *l hav6 
been ted on by degreeis from the most evident conge^ 
lies of stars to other groups in which the lucid points 
were smaller, but still very plainly to be seenj and 
from them to such wheicin they <iould basely be sus- 
pected, until I arrived, at last, to spots in which no 
trace of a star was to be discerned. But, then, the 
gradation to thes6 latter were by such connected steps^ 
as left no room for doubt but that ail these phenomena 
ivere equally occasioned by stars variously dispersed in 
Ibe iomieasc expanse of the univeirie.V 
• In the same paper from which we have extriacted 
the foregoing passage is gi^n an account of some 
nebulous stars, one of which is thits described; 
'Nov. 13, 1790.. A: most singular phenomeik>h! 
a star of the eighth magnitude, with a faint luminous 
atmosphere of a circular form, and about 3^ in di^ 
ameter.. The star is perfectly in the centre, and the 
•atraosphereis so diluted, faint and equal throa^hoiit| 
that there can be'no surmise of its consisting of stan(, 
jnor ^aUvthere be a doubt of the evident connection 



between the atmot|ilicre and the sur. Another star 
not much. Jeaa m brighlnfe«a> and mi^be^j^me field of 
yiew widi tbeabbfe, was pc^feoUy free from afiy ftueh 
appeannce/ Ihm^e ^ doctor draws the following 
^onteqoanoea: GfratiUiig the jtfomiejetion hetween the 
atar and the. surrounding nebulosily^ if it co^sia^of 
$tars very reoioite which ^<res the ne^iovs appearance^ 
the: centra] star, which is visible^ -mu^t be immenaelf 
grei^ than the rest; :or9 if the centnd star h^ n4 
bigger than common^ how extremely small and' con* 
pressed must be tb^ OthierJiinrinotts points- which 
occasion the nebulosity 1 As> by the former sumorfi- 
ftioq^ die luminous ;««Dtral point must far eixeeed this 
ataiidard of: what we call a star ; so, in the latter^ the 
shining .matter about tbe centre will be too small to 
come undet the same denomination i we, Uiefefi^re, 
leather have a central, body which is not t star, or asisr 
stfbich'is involved in a shining fluid, <^f a fiaturt;t'0* 
taUy unknown to us* This last opinion Dr^^ Herscbd 
adopts* JLigbt reflected from ,the star could not be 
seen at this distance : besides, the outward parts. ate 
nearly. as bright as. those near thestan Moreover^ 
a ckistef nf stars: will not so completely aceoOnt fol 
4he mHkrness or soft tint of the light of these nebulae, 
AS a self-luminous Buid. ^ What a field of novelty/ 
says Dr. Hersohel, ^ is.here opetied to our concept 
4ions ! A ishining fluid, of a brightness siifBoient to 
reach uafrqmi the. regions of a star of the 8th» &th^ 
^Oth,:Uth, or J 2th magnitude, and of an eabferit to 
considerable as to take up 3, 4, 5, or -6 mtnntesi in 
diameter/ ; He conjectures thatthta shinidj^ fluid mif 
be composed of the tight pefpetually emitted' irrafi 

f»iIlions of atars.n-nS^ FkiL JVam^^ vol. l3&x3ti« r 

- Accordmg to the theofy of Dr. Herachel, the uni^ 
verse consists of nebulae, or innumerable collections of 
fnniimerabl& stars, each individual of which is a Sun 
not only equal, but niuch superior^ to ours^ kt least 
if the assertion nf Mr. Nichdson has any weight'^ 
for he tells os> that f each individual Sun is deMined 

» - * <. I • - -^ . • - ;► V • • . .• .• . ■ - 
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to give light to hundreds of worlds that revolve about 
k^ bat Which catl no more be seen byusy on account 
of their great distance^ than the solar pbuoets ean be^ 
seen from thcf fixed stare: yet/ be adfds» ^ as in thia 
unexplored^ and, perhaps, unexpiorable, abyss of 
space, it is no necessary condition that the planets 
should be of the same mi^tudes as those belon^ng 
to our system, it is not impossible but that planetary 
bodies may be discovert amoiig the douUe and triple 
itars.' 

Though we meet, in Dr. Herschel's papers, with 
the terms amdensaiknif ctuHerif &c. we are by no 
means from thence to infer that any of the celestiiJ 
bodies in our nebula are nearer to one another than 
we are to Sinus, whose distance is supposed not to be 
less than 406,000 times that of the Sun from us, or 
38'millions of millions of miles. The whole extent 
of the nebula bemg in some places nearly 500 times 
ias ^feat, must be such, that the light of a star placed 
at Its extreme boundary, supposing it to travel with 
the velocity of 12 millions of mUes every minute, 
must have taken nearly 3000 years to reach us. Dr. 
Herschel does not thmk that our nebula is the most 
considerable in the universe. * As we are used/ he 
says, * to call the appearance of the heaven, where it 
is surrounded with a bright zone, the milky way, it 
ibay not be amiss to point out some other very re* 
jobarkable nebula, which cannot well be less, but are 
probablv much larger, than bur own system*; and^ 
bekig also . extended, the inhabitants of the planets 
that attend the stars which compose them, must 
perceive the same phenomena-t for which reason they 
may also be called mUcy^wciyi, for the sake of dis* 
tinction.' [This curious subject we may resume here- 
after.] 

The Sun's rising and setting is given for the three 
following days : — 

Tuesday, Ist^ 8an rises IS m. past 7. Sua seU at 48 iii..pa8t 4 
Friday, lUb, ^-t9--7- ..SI--* 
Mooday, 21st ••44»*7-*»ia'^-4 



B^taHniqfThm^^Tbk following talde Will ierv0 
to aldose the clock or wateh' to true or equal time, 
by subtracting: a eertain ntimber of miaales: and 
^conds fipom apparent time : — 

Tuesday, Ist, from the time shown by t^ dial subtract 16 14 
Sonday^ -#ll^ - • ..• ^ - w . - -. ^ - .. • 16 11 
Friday, lltb, - . i - . . - i . - - . - 15 48 

Wedaes. 16th, . ^ - • p • •. 15 3 

Monday, Slst, ------ -*---•-- IS 57 

^tttr/lay,a6th, • - - ^ --•.-.-•-- t» 38 

The Sua enters the .sign Sagittarius at 24 m. aitor 
:9 in tfaeenEcning of the 22d. 

The ACopn enters its last quarter at 4 m. past 7 dti 
fhe 4tb: tht change or new Moon occurs at 1^ rsi. 
past 1 in the mbrnmg of the t^th. This* enters ic^ 
first quarter at 16 m. past 5 hk the morning of tbie 
20th I and the Mom is at the M\ 52 m. past II lb 
4lie forenoon of the 27ib« '^ 

The time of the Moon's rising for the first five day« 
after the fall on the 28tE of October^ and also after 
that on. the 27th of November^ is as follows :^ '^ 

Oct.andNao. Nov. and Dec. 

Oct 80th^ - -llm.afterd Nov* 28tb, - - 18 m. after 1^ 

3l8t,.- -46 - • 6 ^ 2ttb, • -11 .-'- 6 

Nor. tab, r . 32 - s- 7 . 30th, ^ - 16 . - - * f 

2d,.- -30 - - 8 Dec. Ist^ - -29 --- S 

3d, - . 38 - - 9 2d, . - 46 - - - p 

On the 2Sth^ the Moon will eclipse the atat ft Geti: 
the immersion will take place 49 m«*past 4 m the af- 
temoon^ and the emersion 46 m. past 5 : when the 
eclipse begins, the atar wiH be nearly one minute 
north of tne Moon's centre, and at thecsidat wilt be 
2^1 south* On the 9th, the planet Jupiter will ecHpae 
^ IK ; and on the 26th, Mars will eclipse Ktij(. 

Mercury's inferior conjunction will be at 8 o'clock 
in the evening of the 27tb, The Geoi<gian planet wiU 
he in conjunction witl^ the Sun at 2 in the aftemodn 

Qndie25tth. .^ 

. . Tbece wiU bean eclipse of the firat gtUellitei of Jui- 
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ptter visiUe at G«eenwich 1 m. past 5 in the morning 
of the Sth day; and one of the second satellite on 
the 2l8t> al 56 m. past 4 in the morning. This 
time^ in both cases, refers to the inmiersions or 
commencement of the eclipse. 

riEJF OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

. Of Saturn. ; ; 

Saturn is a very conspicuous planet, though never 
so brilliant as Jupiter. The period of his revolution 
is 10,759 days, or almost 30 years. , He moves from 
west to east dearly in the plane of the ecliptic, and ex- 
.hihits many irregularities similar to those of Jupiter 
and Mars. He becomes retrograde both before, and 
after his oppoisition, when at the distance, of about 
109^ from the Sun. His retrograde motion conti* 
nues 139 days, and, during its continuance^ h'^ d6* 
scribes an ate bf about 6^ 

' Saturn, when viewed through a good telescope^ 
makes a more remarkable appearance than any of the 
other planets. Galileo first discovered his uncommon 
shape, which he thought to be like two globes, one 
on each side a larger one. Having viewed .him for 
two years, he was surprised to see him- become quite 
round without these appendages, and then afterwards 
to assume them as before. These adjoining globes 
were what art now called the ans€e of his nng, the 
true shape of which was first discovered by Huygens, 
about forty years after Galileo. From the discoveries 
made by htm and other astronomers, it appears that 
this planet is surrounded by a broad thin ring> the 
edge of which reflects little or none of the Sun's light 
to us^ but the planes of the ring reflect the light ill 
the same msuaner that the planet itself does; and, if 
we suppose the diatneter of Saturn to be divided into 
three eoual parts, the diameter of the rine is about 
seven or those p«rts. The ring is detached froiQ the 
"bc^yof Satdm in such amoinner, that the distance 
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between the innemuMtpart ^f the ring and the body 
is equal to its breadth. Both the outward and inward 
rim o[ the ring is projected into an ellipse, more ' or 
less oUong according to the difierent degrees of ob<* 
liquity with which it it viewed* Sometimes the eye 
of the observer is in the plane of the ring, and then it. 
becomes invisible ; either because the outward edge is 
not-fitted to reflect the Sun's light, or because it is too' 
thin to be seen at such a distance. As the plane of 
this ring keeps always parallel to itself, it disappears 
twifee in every revolution of the planet; that is^ once 
In about 15 years, and he sometimes appears quite 
round for nine months together. At other times, the 
distance between the body of the planet and the ring 
is very perceptible, so much so, that a star has beeii, 
seen through the opening. When Saturn appears 
round, if our eye be in the plane of the ring, it will 
seem as a dark line across the middle of the planet's 
disk; and, if the eye be elevated above the plane of 
the ring, a shadowy belt will be visible, ' which is 
caused by the shadow of the ring, as well as by the in* 
terpoisition of part of it between the eye and the planet. 
The shadow of the ring is broadest when the Suni 
is most elevated, but its obscure parts appear broadest 
when the eye is most elevated above the plane of it. 
When it seems to be double, the ring next the body 
of the planet appeare brightest ; when the ring appears 
of an elliptical form, the parts about the ends of the 
largest axis are called ans^s, as has been already men- 
tioned. These, a little before and after the disappear- 
ing of the ring, are of qnequal magnitude: the largest 
ansa is longer visible before the planet's round phase, 
and it appears again sooner than the other. On the 
1st of October, 1714, the largest ansa lyas on the east 
side, and Pn the 12th on the west side of the disk of 
the planet, which makes it probable that the ring iias 
a rotation round ?m axis. Dr. Herschel has shown 
that it revolves in its own plane in about lOJ hours, 
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T^e"5»OTaticm8^^ of this philoaopher . hax?e added 
greatly. tp our knQwledfe pf Satqm's riog. According 
tplbipi, there i% one smglp, datk, coiwiaerabfe broad- 
lifl^ b^lt or ZQW, which be has consUnlJv fownd on 
the north side of the ring. As this dark bdt is sub- 
ject to no -cbajig^ wtiatever, is is probably, owing: t^ 
some permanent construction of the suna^^e of the 
ring: this coraBtruptlott c^liot bcpwing to. th«s 
^dov^ of a cfa^in <Qif moUnlaitis^ since^ it is visibU^H 
^und oh the jtogi.f(» there could be no shade at the 
ends «of the rring s $ pin>iJ2^r argiiioent will apply 
against U^ opinion of very ' extended oavelmj. It is 
pretty evident that this cbrk aone is contained between 
two' concentrio' circles, for all the phenomena cor- 
fjespond' with .'the prajcctioh of such a, awci . The 
nature of. the ring Or. H.ersche^ thinks no less solid 
ihanUhat of Satpm itsfelf* and it is observed to c^st a 
st?ong: shadow; ^>oa the planet* JTifi light of the 
ling is i^so. generally brighter than that of the pl^jiet; 
for the ring appear^ suffiwently bright when the^ tele* 
spope afibfds; scarcely light eiiough for Seflurn.. . The 
^tor conc3«des that the edge of the ring is hot flati 
Vut spherical' or. spheroidical* Th^ dimensionii. of 
the rinfe or of the two rings with the sp«?t betweett 
them^ Dr* Hwchel has given as follows :~ 

Iiiner diameter of the smaller ring ♦-'-----• 146fi4i5 

- Outside diameter of ditto ..,-.- 184,393 

Inneir diameter of i^ forger ring --------- 190,348 

- Outside dianaeter of ditto - - - 204,883 

Breadth of die.intier ring- ---..------- 20,000 

. Breadth of. the outer ring - - 7,200 

Breadth pf ' the vacant spa(je, or dark zone * - - - 2,839 
' The conjectures relative to the nature of this ring 
liave been various. Some persons have imagined that 
the diameter of the planet Saturn. ^£(^ once equal to 
the present diameter of the outward ring, and that it- 
was noHow; the present body being contained within 
the former surface^ in some such a manner as a 
tccmcl is contained within its shell. T&cy sup- 
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pose that, in consequence of some concussion, or 
other cause, the outer shell fell down to the inner 
body, ai^d left only the ring at the greater distance 
from the centra. This conjecture is, in some mea- 
sure, corroborated from the consideration that both 
the planet and its rin^ perform their .rotations about 
the same common axis, and in very nearly the same 
time. Dr. Herschelj^ from the observations he made 
on the planet, concludes in the following words: 
*Jt does not appear to me that there is sufficient 
ground for admitting- the ring of Saturn to be of a 
very changeable nature, and I guess that its pheho- 
mena will hereafter be so fully explained as to recon- 
cile all observations. In the mean time, We mtist 
withhold a final judgment of its construction, till we 
can have more observations. Its division into two 
very unequal parts can admit of no doubt.' 

The diameters of Saturn are nojt equal; they are, 
probably, in the proportion of about 11 to 10. This 
form, compared with that of Jupiter, leads one to: 
conclude that Saturn turns rapidly round his shorter 
axis, and that the ring moves in the plane of his 
equator. Huygens observed five belts upon this 
planet nearly parallel to the equator. Besides the 
ring above mentioned, Saturn has seven satellites or 
moons continually circulating about him. The orbits 
of all these satellitet, except the fifth, are nearly in 
the same plane> which makes an angle with the plane 
of Saturn's orUt of about 31°^; and, by reason of 
their being inclined at such large angles, they cannot 
pass across their primary, or behind it, with respect to 
the earth, except when very near their.nodes ; so that 
eclipses of them happen much more seldom than of 
the satellites of Jupiter, 

Till the time of Herschel, five satellites only were 
known as connected with this planet : this astrono- 
mer, in the years 1787 and* 1788, discovered two 
others : these are nearer to S^^rn than any of the 
other five, but, to prevent confosion^ they were de- 
Ff 
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nominated the Gtb u^ 7tli Mtollitoi^ The fifth sa- 
tellite has been obaeit^ed io turn on«e rq wd us a«U 
ewctjy in the time in whi«b im^volws lOuMi Saturn 5 
audi ia this respect^ it resessUei our. Mom. 

Sad wears the hour! heavy and drear 
Creeps, with slow j^ace, the wanmg year ; 
AAd saUsD, sBlleiiy bAv^ the bkuit 
Its deep si^o'er tfieVitiely waite I 

Gjloohy as this month usually is, yet there are 
some imeryals of clear and pleasant weather: the 
mornings aie^ oci^asionally^ skarp, but the hoarfrost 
IS soon dissipated by the Son^ and a fine open^ day 
&Howa, Of NoTiembcT scenery., tin the oliieT side of 
tAe^Twead^.W^araR SooTT has drawiK a pleasing 
pi?tii».j Much.of it, howB^r, applies equally to 
more soiitheini regions. 

Nttrembj?rfe *y it ^ihiE and drear, 

November's leaf is r^d and s^ar : 

■ • . - » ♦^ • •- 

No longer Aatirtnn*s glowing red 
l%ea ou&lbi^8t^yUs is shed ; 
» S^WSJ^'bpe^thtevcpwiabefws 

± wr I^yeed refl^ct^ their pi||^li f leSjn ; 
Away ha^h passed thq heaiher belt 
* • -niaf bloomed ^oriteh on Needpath fell; 
'M]|»rhiabrow,4uidrasseft'bifire 
A«Q,ti<m .tbe«sisieiv.]beigfats>of . >^e. 
Hie. sbei^ ^^^^ wbidi the pinchieg hisaven 
To slieltered aale and down are driven, 
Where yet some fad^ herbage pine^, ' 

And yet a watery sunbeam shines ; ' ' 
.IfOBoekdeqpoadency they eye ... 
. ^[b^wii^red sward aedfiri^try sky, 
Andfarb^eatb their summer hilf 
' Senay sadly by Glenkihnori's rill: * • 

• »Ilieshcpferdshtfts his mantle's fold,- 
Att* i^pfl^ Ua cloM from the co|d : 
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Btt^ sluveriDgi fQllew at 1h« lieeU 

A qowerltig ^ance they often cftats 

As deeper moans the gathering blast. ^. ; 

The trcw^ aren<>w stripped of their foliage. The 
i^paratioin of the feavett mm tft^it branches U teimed 
thejftrKjT and^ ttl Nbrth Americaj^ the season in 
which this takes plaee is tmirersatlf ki^own by that 
name; The fatltng of leaves is not ^ways in conse* 
queace of the' injuries of autumnai' frosts^ for sonoe 
trees have their appropriate ^^eriod of idefoUation^ 
seemingiy independent of external causes. The 
liine(liKo e^ffkp^ commonly loses its leaves before 
any frost happens; the ash seem^^ on the contrary^ 
to wait for that c^nt^ ahd at whatever petbd the first 
ittther sharp frost lakes {>Iaei^, ail its leaves fall at 
dnoe. The falf df the lisaf can be considered only as 
a ^ slougbine or casting off drseased or wom-oat 
parts^' whewer the injury ^6 their constitution may 
ai|se *£eoitt external causes or fttXA an exhaustion of 
their vital po^^s. • Heneb a separation takes place| 
either m tlie|QOtatalk^ or more usually at its base; 
and the liPjg ptfl quits the vigorous one/ which in 
pnNmted by the ^eJ[^t ^\ the leaf itsdf, or by the 
action of autumnal winds lipbh its expandied K)rm'.v 
Sometimesi as in fhe hbrhbeano^ tht '■ beech> and 
some oaks^ the spelling of the bucTs Ibr the tetasuing 
season is necessa^ t6 aceotoptiHh the t6td separatiott 
of the old stalks h^m the iti^ertiotYs, 

How faU'n the elories of these fadio|; soenes! 
The dd^y heeA resigns his vernal g^ns; 
The yell^ir ikaph nMaron ia bkIlIj hne^ 
And r^ssetirecNlte^a omra the daik'ning visv. 
Dinij clustering fogs involve the country round; 
The valley^ aiid the blended mountain ^round^ ^ 
Sink in confusion \ but with tempest win|;» 
Should fiorqas from his northern barrier springst 
The rushing woods with deiAFiiing clamonr roarg 
\ tumbling on the pebbly shor^ : 



Okie the sea ( 

When spouting rains descend' in tbrreni tides, ' 

See tbe^tom zig-zag weep its channeired sides. 
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Leaves undergo very consideraUe changes before 
Ui^ ftll : ceasing to grow for a long time previous to 
their decay^ they become ^adually more rigid and 
less juicy^ often parting with their pubescence^ and 
^always changing their healthy green colour to more 
or less of a yellow^ sometimes a reddish hue'. * One 
of the first trees that becomes naked is the walnut; 
the mulberry, horse-ch^snut, sjrcamore, lime, and 
ash, follow. The elm preserves its verdure for some 
time longer: the beech and ash are the. latest deci*- 
duous forest . trees in dropping their leaves. AH 
lopped trees, while their heads are young, carry their 
leaves a long while* > Apple-trees and peaches remaiil 
jgreen very latet, often till the end of November: 
young beeches never cast their leaves till sprin^^ 
when the new leaves sprout, and push them off: m 
' the autumn, the beechen leaves turn of ff yellow deep 
chesnut colour/ — (fFhUe.j 

. That highly^esteemed fish, the salnion, now astends 
rivers to deposit its spawn in their grav^y beds, aj^ a 
great distance fironi their mouths. In order to arrive 
at the spots proper for this purpose, there are dcarcfely 
anv obstacles which the fish will zK>t surmt>ant. They 
will ascend rivers for hundreds of miles ; force them<- 
selves against the most rapid streams, and spring witfr 
amazing agility over cataracts of several feet in might« 
They are taken, according to Mr. Pennant, in the 
Rhine, as high as Basil : they gain the sources of the 
Lapland rivers, in spite of their torrent-like currents i 
they surpass the perpendicular falls of Leixlip, 
Kennerth, and Pont A''>cfgl^9slyn. At the latter 
of th^se places, Mr. Pennant assures us that he has 
himself, witnessed the efforts of the salmon, and seen 

■ \ — ' * 

' American trees and shrubs in general, and sach Etiropean 
ones as are botanically related to them, are remarkable for the 
rich tints of red, purple, or even blue, which their leaves 
aasame before they ful. Hence the autumnal foliage of the 
woods of North America iB> beyond all imaginationi rich and 
qile&did. * 
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scores of fishj some of ^hich succeedbj^ white others 
miscarried in the attempt^ during the time of obser* 
vation. At this time, nets or baskets are placed ua* 
der the fall^ and numbers are taken after an unstlc- 
eessfiil leap^* It may be added, that the salmon^ like 
tlie swallow, is said to return, each season^ to the 
'Self^same spot to deposit its spawn. 

The value of this artiele of life has advanced equally 
with evefy^ kind of food, even in situations where sal- 
mon We^e most abundant. The amazing dispropor- 
tion in the present price of Severn salmon to that of 
jtwenty or thirtjj years ago, when it was sold from 
threepence to sixpence per ib., is attributed, in a great 
degree, to the several weirs (contraty to Act of Par* 
liament) upon the fiver, constructed so as to prevent 
the smallest salmon fry from escaping, as they proceed 
towards the sea. It is a known fact^ that the fry havfe 
been taken in sueh quantities, that the captors hav^ 
been obliged to throw them away. Another mode 
of incalculable destruction ariseii mm the practice of 
hettirig the fords when the water is low, by which 
means the salmon spawn, deposited upon the sand 
and gravel, being loosened by the net, is swept away^ 
and becomes food for fish of an inferior quahty, such 
as chub^ roach, dace, 8cc« The above, tombmed 
with other causes^ such as the speedy conveyance 
now afforded, hot only to the metropolis, but to aH 

' A eorioas mode of taking this fisb, called tabnon-hunting (as 
practised at White^ven), xb mentioned by Mr. Btnglej : ^ Wben 
Ihtf tide recedes, what fish are left in the shallows are.di8oovjered 
hj the agitation of the water; — the hunter, with a three^pointed 
barbed spear, 6xed to a shaft fifteen feet long, plunges into 
these pools at a trot, up to the belly of his horse. He makes 
ready his spear, and, when he Of«rtak«B the saloioo, striked the 
fish with almost unerring aim ; that done, bv a tnrn of the hand^ 
Be raisej) the salmon to tae surface, wheels bis horse, towards the 
short, and rtilis the fish on dr^ Hmd without dismouating. From 
forty to fifur ^sh bare been loUed to a day ; teH ase^liowcver, no 
despicable booty/ 

Ff2 
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parts of the country^ have fixed a worth upon the 
salmpa which will not quickly admit of reductions 

^ The stock-dove (columba <Bnas\ one of the latest 
winter birds of passage^ arrives from more northern 
regions^ towards the end of this month. Before 
our beechen woods were destroyed (observes Mr* 
White), there were myriads of tfaem^ reaching in 
strings for miles together. At this time, twenty have 
been killed in a day ; and an old sportsman assured 
me, that, with a large fowling-piece, he had shot 
seven or eight at a^ time on the wing, as they came 
wheclinjg over his head. The food of these number*^ 
less emigrants was beech-mast and some acorns, and 
particularly barley, which they collected in the stub* 
bles ; they also eat the young tops of turnips. 

The wild pigeons, which migrate in large flocks 
into England at the approach of winter^ build their, 
nests in the,hollo,ws of decayed tpees, and commonly 
have two broods in the year. In a state of domestic 
cation their increase is prodigious ; and, allowing them 
' to breed nine times in the year, the produce of a sin- 
gle pair, at the expiration of four years, may amount 
(£^coording to Mr. Stillingfieet) to theenormou&num*. 
ber oi fourteen thousand seven hundred and sixty 'two* 
t'he varieties of the domestic pigeon are very numer- 
ous. Of these, the carrier pigeon is most worthy of 
notice, having been made use of, from very early 
times, to convey intelligence on the most important 
occasions) and it never rails to execute its commission 
with unequalled expedition^and certainty. 
' The farmer usuallv finishes his ploughing this 
month. Cattle iind horses are taken into the farm- 
yard; sheep are sent to the turnip-field; ant-hills 
are destroyed ; and bees are put under shelter. 

* In February, 1809, a Severn salmon, weigbiog nineteen 
poundsi was sold at Billingsgate for the immense sum of Clx% 
GUINEA "per pound. 
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^DECEMBER must be expressed with a horrid and 
fearful aspect^ clad in Irish rugge, or course freeze^ 
^irt unto him ; upon his head no garland but three or 
tour night-caps^ and over them a Turkish turb^nt ; his 
nose red ; his mouth and beard clogd with iseickles ; at 
his back a bundle of holly^ ivy^ or misletoe, holding 
in furd mittens the sign of Qapricornus/ — {Peacham^ 
p. 421.) , . 

< December had his due appellation given bim in 
the name of tmnter-rnonat^ to vixiy winter *inoneih;^ 
but after the Saxons received Christianity, they then^ 
of devotion to the birth time of Chriist, tearmed it by 
the name of heligh-monaty that is to say^ holy* 
montiW-^{Verstegan^ p. 62.) . 

December, last of months^ but best, who gave 

A Christ to man, a Saviour to the slave. 

While, fklsely grateful, man at the full feast, 

To do God honour, makes himself a beast* CBvacBiLL. 
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6. 8AINT NICHOi.AS. 

Nicholas was Bishop of Myra in Lycia^ and died 
about the year 392. He wai of so charitable a dis- 
position, that he portioned three young women^ who 
wpre reduced in ctrcnmstances^ bv secretly conveying 
a $un] of money into their father s house. The an- 
tielit annual ceremony of a boy-bishop {episcopus 
puerorum), on this dayi is thus described by Sir 
JoiiK Hawkins in his elaborate -f&to9^ of Musk, 
voK if pp. S.-'J* * The boy-bishop was elected from 
among the choristers of ttie Cathedral of Sarum^ on 
tbe anniversary of St. Nicholas^ being the sixth 
day of December: his wa^ invested whh great aut^o* 
rkyi and had the state of a dioeesati bisliop fromr th^ 
time of his election imxU Innocents* <]pay, as it is 
cdHed, the Sfithiif the same month*, it seems that 
the original design of this singular institution was to^ 
.do honour to th^ memory of St. Nicbolas^ who^ even 
in bis infancy^ was remarkable for his piety, and^ 
in the language of St. Paul to Timothy, is said to 
have kncwn tlie scriplure$ of d child. Ribadeneyra 
has given his life at large; but the foHowihg extract 
from the English festival contains as itiuch about 
hifn as any reasonable man can be expected to be- 
lieve. ^^ II U soyed thai hu fader hyghi Epiphanius, 
and his moder, Joanna, jfc. And whaH he was boriif 
tfc. they made hym chrysten, and calkd him jNychokts, 
that is a mannes name; but he hepeth the name of a 
chyld ; foir he chose to kepe vertttes, mekneSf and sym* 
plenes, and without malyce. Also wetede, wkyle he 
lay in his cradel, he fasted Wednesday arvd Fnday : 
iwese days he would scvke hut ones (^ the day, and 
therewyth held him pleSed. Thus he tyved aU hzi lyf 
in vertu&t with this chyldes name, and thirefote chyU 
dren don hkn worship before all other saynts'* 

* The ceremonies attending the iavesliture of the 
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episcapus puerorum are prescribed by the statutes 
of the church of Sarum^ Which contain a title^ *' de 
qpiscopo chmstarum; '' and also by the processional. 
From these it appears, that he was to bear the name 
and maintain the state of a bishop, habited with a 
crosier or pastoral staff in his hand, and a mitre on 
vbia head. His fellows, the test of the children of the 
choir, were to take upon them the stile and office of 
prebendaries, and yield to the bishop canonical obti» 
dience; and, farther, the same service as the very 
bishop himself, with his dean and prebendaries, had 
they been to officiate, were to have performed, the 
verv same, mass excepted, was done by the chorister 
^d bis canons, upoii the eve and the holiday. The 
4i8e of Sarum required also, that upon the eve of 
Innocents' Day the chorister bishop, with his felr 
tows, should go in solemn processioo to the altar of 
Ihe Holy Trinity, in copes, and with burning tapers 
la their hands; and that, during t&e procession, 
three of the boys should iiing certain hymns 'mentioned 
in the rubric.'. The procession was made through 
the great door at Jthe west end of the church, in such . 
order that the dean and canons went foremost, the 
chaplain next, and the bishop with t^is little preben- 
daries last; agreeable to that rule in the ordering 
pf all processions, which assigns the rearward sta4 
tion 4o the most honourable. In the choir was a 
seat or throne for the bishop; and as to the rest of 
the children, they were disposed on each side of the 
choir,' upon the uppermost ascent. And so careful 
was the church to prevent any disorder which the 
rude curiosity of the multitude might occasion \n 
the celebration of .this singular ceremony, that their' 
statutes forbid all persons whatsoever, under pain of 
the greater excommunication, to interrupt or pres9 
upon the children, either in the procession or during 
any part of the service directed by the rubric ; or any 
way to hinder or interrupt them inihe execution orper- 
formance of what it concerned them to do» Farther 
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h appearti^ that this infant, bishop did, to a certain 
rintity reeeiTe to his own use rentt^ capons^ and other 
^aiKrfuinent^ of the church. 

* In case the little bishop died within the months 
tiis exequies were sokniniaed with great pomp ; Mid 
be was interred^ like other bishops, with all his orna- 
ments. The memory of this custom is presen^> 
not ooly in the ritual books of the cathedral chuvseh 
of SriislNiry, but by a monument in the same 
chorcb, with the sep«ilehra1 effigies of a cfaorhrier 
bishop, supposed to have died iii the exercise oi hiJs 
pontifical office, and to have been interred with the so- 
lemriittes above noted/ 

In the statutes of St. PauPs Schoo}, framed by «te 
venerable founder. Dean Colet, it is exprtssty dfw 
tiered that the scholars ^ shaUecery ChUdermoi [in«> 
nocents] daiff come to PauH*^ ckurche, mnd hear the 
CHTLDB-BisHop's [of St% I^d's Cathcdfal] 8emumn 
Jndqfler be at the high %am^I and eaeh ^ them 
Hfffer apenny to the ehflde-Ushopf and toith them the 
nuofstef^ and surveyoi^ qf the Stole ! ' This atHgo^i^ 
lar custom was abrogated by HsKRt VIII, in 1542 ( 
but it was restored, by Mary, to all its antient splen» 
dour in 1554 ; and an edict issued by the. Bishop 
of London, to all the clei^ in his diocese, to have. a 
boif^-bishopm procession. On the accession of ELt<« 
SABBTH, this silly mockery was set aside. We hopcj 

>0tt BVBR\ 

"^ 8.— CONCBrtaON OF THE ViRGIK MARY. 

This festival was instituted by Ahselm, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbur}', because William the iCon- 
queror's fleet, being in a storm, afterwards came safe 
to shoriB. . The Council of Oxford, however, held in 
1222, permitted every one to use his disck*elion iri 
Iceeping it. 

> Tht tielebmtieti of the Et0n Mcntm n snppoted hf Mr. 
Brand to be, merely, a modification of tUs antiont ^efemonj. 
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13.-^8A1NT LUCY. ^ 

This virgiQ martyr was born at Syracuse* Sfee 
refased to marry a young man who paid his addresses 
to her^ becmise she had det^nmrKd to devqte herself tp> 
l^igipo, add, to prevent his imporli^ites, gave her^ 
whole fortune to the poor. The youth, tnrag^ U 
this denial^ accused her before Paschaaiuft, the heathen 
j*»4g^ of professing Ghristianity ; and Lucy, aftqr. 
much cruel treatment, fell a martyr to his revenseifia 
theyto305. / 5* 

16.-rO ,SAPIENTIA. ; 

This, is the begianine of an antheia^ ifl the I^tin/ 
8!ervice to the honour or Qhrist's advent, whi^ used 
to be sung in the church from this d^y ijintil Chrin- 
WwJEve. 

21. — SAINT THOBf AS THB APOSTLE. 

Thomas, sumamed DidymWy or tb^ Twin, was a 
30ft^ mAixx all probabHity a Galilean. There awJ 
fattt lew: passage^ in the gospel concerning bin^. After 
oi» .Lord'« ascension, the province assignid .19. 
Ttaomas was Parthia, Jerome says, .that bej»each^ 
the gospel' of our Lord to the Parthi^i^.A^ed^* 
Persians, Hyrcanians, Baetrians, and Magians, and 
died in the city of Calamin, in India. Thomas is 
said to have sufleted martyrdom ih the same city, 
bcrnff killed by the lances of some people instigated 
by tne Bramins. 

This is the shortest day, and is at London 7 h. 
44 m. 17 s., allowing 9rt. 5 s. for refraction. . • 
Shortest of a^li the varying days, • 

^ That fill the chrcling roojid of Time/ 
Expectance views the Sun'js bright xajrs, - 

Advancing from the southern clime; . ..^^ 

Sterii Winter frowns to see his sway, , ^ ' 

His icy sceptre melt away, . : ,; ^ :.* . : 

Before the. miklar skies. 

25* — CHRISTMAS BAY. 

The feast of our SaviourV nativity was uncbubledly 
celci>rftted in the early ages of Christianitjr ; for ive are 
told tbat under the persecution of Maximinus^ that 
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emperor burnt a church at Nicomcdia, which was 
filled with Christians assembled to k^ep this festival 
St. Gregory terms it the festival of fe9twak;»md St. 
Chrysostom, the chief of all festivals. It is named 
CknstmaS'day, from the Latin ChrisH Misia^ the 
Mass of Christ, and thence the Roman Catholic 
Liturgy is termed their Missal or Mass-Book. About 
the year 500, the^ observation of this ^ay became 
general in the Catholic church* 

In the primitive church, Christmas-day was always 
preceded by an Eve or vigil. When the devotion of 
the Eve was completed, our forefathers used to light 
lip candles 6f an uncommon si2e, which were called 
Christmas candles^ and to lay a log of wood up6n the 
fire called the yule-clog or log. A kind of baby or 
little image intended to represent JcsUs, and called the 
yule'doughi was formerly made at this season, and 
presented by the bakers to their customers ; and in 
Some parts of the northern counties, the people, after 
seirvice on Christmas-day, cry Uley ule, uk, as a to- 
ken of rejoicing ; the lower orders running about the 
streets, vociferating, 

Ulct uUy uleyuky 

Three pudding;s in a pule, 

Crack nuts and cry Ule. 

From the following circumstance may be dated the 
origin of Christmas-boxes, now alqiost forgotten.. 
The Romish priests had masses said for almost every 
thing* When a ship went on a voyage, the priesls^ 
had a box in her unde;* the protection of some saint, 
and the poor were desired to contribute to this box, 
that masses might be said for them. This treasury was 
not to be opened until the ship's return. The mass, 
at that time, was called Christmas ; the box, Christ^ 
mas'box, or money collected against that time, that 
the priests might say masses to the saints, and en- 
treat the forgiveness of the debaucheries of the peo- 
ple at this season ; and from this, servants had the 
liberty to get box-money, thajt they, too, mighi 
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.. be enabled to pt^ thepriesr for his massetj; knowing 
* well the old provCTb, * No penny^ no paternoster/ 
A thrpi'Oox, as - it is rulgarly called (says Mr. 
Brand)^ is still retained in barbers' shops in4fae Norths 
being put against the wall^ and eyeiy customer con- 
tributing. The Christmas-box is thus mentioned by 
Mt. Gay : — . 

Some boys are rich by birth beyond all wants. 
Beloved by uncles, and kind good old aunts: 
When time comes round, a Chmtmoi-iox they bear. 
And one day makes them rich for all the year. 

The Cbrob^ formerly sung at this season of the 
' year^ were festal chansons for enlivening the merrt« 
menisrof the Christmas celebrity ; and not such re- 
ligious songs as are current «t this day> with the com- 
mon people^ under the' same title^ and: which were 
^ substituted by those enemies of innoeent and useful 
mirth^ the Puritans. The jaoAR^s-HBAB, soused, was. 
antienUy the first dish on Christmas^day, and was 
carried up to the principal table in the hall, with j^reat 
state and solemnity, a carol being sung at the time. 
P The old song, with some variatioasy is^ yet retained 
in Queenfs College, Oxford, and js sung annually on 
Chnstmas^day, wh^i' a boar's*l^d -is served up as 
the principal dish. 

T6^ reUgUms bgfrm, which succeeded • the iSsstal 
carel^ very much resembled those* miserable ditties 
* that are now, annually, bmvled through the streets of 
the metropolis at Chiistnias $ «id are equally eminent 
examples of the art of rinldng, in' poetiy. Take^ 
as a specimen, the fidlowing Soc^tish carol, ' printed 
in 1625: 

Jl csme ftsm tetitt to tela 

tCsf sti %Vt tvttdtgf ttela a Ifttiiig:^ i', 
, auB a toitl sf tl^tm Ht avA^ iriaf ». 

tmn Uf ts Bsto U Ibssae untcWAt, 
9)t 9stie mefte aan (Sicgiitf mf Hbe, 
tB^bct !ib00it hktni lltilag stiB iviite, 
%sQ fill rtioice taitift )m sua imns* 
Gg 
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MiB am left Hti« 11^ MB IM 
^ i)a If a in tnc ctflic sfttu* 

a> CfiNi t)«e anitt ail m$tm$, 

Cb«t oil t$jr i^i a«B tftzam tnfll lt<. 

0moiiritr M0<w, tfjcitr, aim It^- 

0) ntf Belt |m, ?0ttns JeKttK KM it, ' 

firqgaxjb acOBtt iitiB|' Mraic, 
nB I mQ taclu Au in nif9ect» 
9nB neBet maix ftatn tlftee Bei^att* 
18nt 3 «an ycaiiKitea eB(t wait 
mCtlft 0ansiK 0l»eit, unta tlftv gUit^ 
tClbalinmt afw-lmtiiairJlMr* 
SnB gtog tiat tictt talalaUttu 

Cbaiteclon^vea a Itvdiy deaeriptkui of cHftiaxiiAs 

AS IT vtja,.mjoiden. timML ^ The antaeol Chriatmaa 

gamMsy 8ay» tbc poet, ^ werc^ la my opinion, wttk* 

perior to onr modern apectacfes aad anuntmcaits : 

wreallingy huriingtheubQl^ and dandngm Ibe wood* 

Uodsj^ wore pkaSupea fbr man. it mi true, the coo* 

versation oE tlie hcarttMide waa tbo talea ofiaupttiti- 

lion : Ike fiaima^ Robia Gbod&Uow,. and hobgoUimi^ 

never failed to make the tremfaling^ attdmce utter an • 

avemari% and oioaa theii: chioa; hut the haighaUe 

exei^iaea of Uindman's huffy, addling^ andquattioli 

and command^ sufficiently compenaaSad £or ifar fisw 

suddet^atartabftcfror. AddtfttlmeaaMaaiieaaBtthe 

wreichad iKoicoar of. the Amku» attd.aub-ehaotafa; 

howIbi»:aioIaiiaLaii4; ibechinMsofeonacaratad 

beUa ; ;tM huniiagcMaacicfated wax^candftia ^ oimoiisr 

)y repFeseutiiig the Vixflia Mary; paqfin§totid^.awiit 

whooei monaatery aiMd mavoat ^ ubb muafthrog csoa? 

secrated cross^leaves sold by the monks ; all vdlieh 

effectually eradicated ihe apeclms q£ their terrific 

stories. Nor wen these ihe onlgr chanBa afgainst the 

fmlfiends and mf^Onmre; skephag cfoss-Ie^d^ 

like the effigies of Knights Tiemptars and wamors^ 

and the holy tosh and cnurch-yaHrd jewji were certain 

antidotes against those ki?iaibla beia^ 

' The greatbarons and knigbta ganeratty kept open ^ 



houses duriog (bit teason^ Wiieii therr viHains or vas- 
sals were entertained with breads beef^ and beer^ and 
a« puddingy wastol-cake^ or Chmtmas kitebiel, and a 
groat in silver at parting $ beiiig obliged 4o wave the 
mil fla^n round their hcadB, in honour <)f the masfer 
of the house. Hays were performed by the monks ; 
the plot being, generally^ (he life of some Pope, or the 
founder of tne abbey to which the monks belonged. 
Private exhibiliQiis at ihexnftBors of the barons were 
usually faraSy historiesfioinstrds, jesters, and mum- 
mers, composed the next clskss oi performers, who 
were maintained in the castle of the Won, to enter- 
tain his family* Chmioer Jhus mentions them : 

auB fe^tpum for to tdlen na tsle^, 
ftnsn in sRf emrmvase*. 

mi d» sf lone f tnsftiffe. 
The ^ Meteor of the North* has painted a vivid but 
&idiful portrait ^tfantient Cfaxislmfta eer emonies, and 
with all the minute accuracy and high finishing of a 
Gerhard Douw; 

On Christinttft «hne Ifae fadb wfiM rang ; 
On ChrisdnAS evt th^ nmai was.8ttBg 3 
That only night* in all the yefUR, 
Saw the stol^ priest the cludiee rear. 
The dana^ lUnned her kirtk sheen ; 
The hatt was^lrasaed with bulfy green ; 
. . Forth to the jwod did nerry^sen go, 

T^agalherin th^ osisietQa. 
Then opened wide the haron*s ball 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all ; 
"Power laid his rod of rule aside, 
And ctt^monj-doffed his pride. n 
The heir, jri^ rqses IQ bis ahoeSf 
That nig^mi^t viUi^ nartner choose ; ' 
The lord, uhdero^ieiting, snare 
' Tlw ytrlgar game of *postand pair/ 
iUt hailed, vnthwMsoHtrdled delight, 
And general voices the hoppj nighty 
That to Jtbe oottage, as the crown, ' 
Brought tlding^s 0? salvation down. 
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Iliefire, witb iv^l-dned logs suppliod, 
WeDt roaniie up the cbunaey wide ; 
The huge ball-table's oaken face, 
Scrubbed ttUit^hone, the day to grace, ' 
Bote then upon itt mateire board 
. No mark to. part the ^squire and lord. : 
Then was brought in the iostj brawn 
By old blue<oated senrins-man ; 
Then the ^m boar's head frowned on faighy 
Crested.withbajs and rosemary. 
Well can the green^arbed ranger tell 
How, when, and where, the monster fell. ; 
What dogs before his deathhe tore, 
^ ' And all ttie baiting of the boar. 

The wassel round m good brown bowls, 
Gamusbed with ribbons, blithely trowis. 
There the huge sirloin reeked; Wd hy ■■ 
Plnm-porridee stood, and Christmas pie; 
Nor failed old Scotland to produce. 
At such high tide, her savoury goose* ^ 



Then came the. merry :mas<]uers 



in. 



And carqls roared with blithesQinedin : 

If unmelodiouswas Uie song. 

It was a hean^ tiote^ and strong. 

Who lists mia^f in theur mumming see . "^ 

Traces of ancient mysleiiy. 

White shirts suppliM the masquerade. 

And smutted cheeks die visors maje ; 

But, O ! what masquers rieUy dight 

Can boast of bosoms half so light ! 

Ensland was .merry England, when 

Old Christinas brought his sports again. 

'Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale ; 

Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 

A Christmas gambol oft could icheer 

The poor man's bean through bi^f die year. 

The present manner of spending Christmas in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire^ still preserves some traces 
of antiquity. It is customary for a party of singers, 
chiefly women^ to commence^ at ^ feast of Saint 
Martin^ a peregrination round the neighbouring viU 
lagc»^ carrying with tliem a small waxen image of our 
Saviour, acloroed with box and other evergreens ; at 
the same time, singing a hymn. This custom is con* 
tinned till Christmas Eve, when thdr ' good living* 



bc|ifll. £vefy ? ij«tic ilftme producer a chec^ei. ujpont 
wbicbi before any part of it is Usted^. rude iDci^ionS; 
are xs^e to represent the croas* With thia and/ ur- 
mety, made of barley and meaU the cottage affords 
iKoioUrrupted faoapitality. A large fire is made on 
Cbristmaa Eve» oawbicb the ^ yule clogs' are piled, 
and a fragment of a clog or log is yearly preserved by, 
every prudent housewife '. 

Poor Robin, in bis Almanack for 1677^ tbus 
notes the culinary pfeparations.for tbe celebration o£ 
Christmas;— 

. Now grocer'a trade Mirth and gladness 

Is in request Doth abouDd, 

Por Plums and S|>ices And strong beer ia 
Of the besU Each housie is found. 

Good cheer doth with Minced Fies^ roast Beef, 
This moQtih agree. With other cheer 

And dainty chi^>s And feasCiiig, doth 

Mutt eweetned be. Cooelude the year. 

2$.7**$AIKT STBPtiJiN. 

With reference to this and the two succeeding fes«^ 
tivals^ it hf 8 been aptly observed^ tb^t there are three 
kinds of martyrdom ; the firsts in will and in deed ; 
the s^ond, in wilt bot not in^deed ; aod the third; in 
deed bvit not in will ; sq pur church con^memoraies 
ibea? martyrs in the same order* Saint Stephen, 
thereforCi js placed firsts a$ be suffered death both in 
wjll^nd deed: St« jQbu.tbe Evangelist next^ as he 
suffered in will but not in deed : and the Holy Inno* 
cents last, who suflered in deed but not in wilK The 
great Saint Stephen, as Saint Gregory calls bim^whose 
temples were bounds in allusion to bis oame^ with the 
'first «1iC)MV0Vt, or crown of martyrdom, was an early 

{ proselyte to Christianity, and a man of singular hc^- 
ipess, beitigfull of the I{oly Ghost. He wastbe£rst 
deacon chotsen by tbe apostles* Stephen was cited 
b^ore the SanbedrinK, or Jewish Council, for prophe- 
sying the fall of the Jewish Teanple and economy 5 

^ Other curious cusfims 00 St. Stephen's and New Yearns 
day, will be noticed in the account of those festivals. 
Gg2 
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ahd^ while vindicattng his doctrine by several pas» 
$ages of the Old Testament, he was violently carried 
but of the city and stoned to death, in the year 33. 
. See AtU fii, for his admirable defence. 

On the feast of Saint Stephen, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, large goose pies are made, all 
of which are distributed among the poor, except 
one, which is not tasted till Candlemas Day, On 
this day, also, six youths, clad in white and be- 
decked with ribbons, with swords in their hands^ 
travel from one village to another, performing a rude 
dance, cMed the sword dance« They are attended 
by a fiddler, — ^a youth whimsically dressed, and 
named * Bjcssy,' — ^and by on6 who personates a phy- 
sician. One of the six youths acts the part of king, 
in a sort of farce, which consists chiefiy of singing 
and dancing, when the ^ Bessy' interferes, while they 
are makin^a hexi^n with their swords, and is killed. 
These frolics are continued till New Year's Day, when 
the money collected is spent at the alehonse. 
27* — JOHN BVANGBLisT. See p. \ 13. 

28. — INNOCSNTS. 

The slaughter of the Jewish children by Herod is 
commemorated, on this day. The festival is very 
antient, for Tertullian and Saint Cyprian call these 
Innocents martjrrs, and Prudentius has written a hymn 
upon the subject. Childermas day is another name 
for this feast. 

On this day, the boy-bishop (episcopus pueroTum) 
laid down his office, after solemn procession and great 
pageantry. — See St. Nicholas, Dec. 6. 

The learned Gregory, in his Treatise on the Boy 
Bishop, preserved in his posthumous works, obsierves, 
that < it hath been a custom, and yet is elsewhere, to 
whip up the children upon Innocents Day morning, 
that the memorieof Herod's murder of the Innocents 
inight stick the closer, and in a moderate proportion 
to act over the crueltie again in kinde.' 

Dugdalcj^ in his Origines ^uridiciates, p* 247, 
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speaking of the Cbristoias festiyUies kepi in Lin- 
coln's Inn^ cites an order dated 9lh Hen. VII I5 
' that the King of Cockne^^^ on Childermas Day^ 
should sit and have due service; and that he and. all 
bi&ofEcers should use honest manner and goodprdefi 
without anv waste or destruction making in wine, 
brawn, chelv, or other vituls: as also that he, and 
bis marshal^ butler^ and consuble marshal, should 
bave their lawful and honest commandments by deli* 
. irery of the officers of Christmas ; and that the said 
Kin^of Cockneys^ ne none of his officers, medyl pei* 
ther m the butteiy, nor in the stuard <^ Christmass his 
office, upon pain of 40s, for ev^ry such medling. And 
lastly, that Jack Straw, and all his adherents, should 
be thenceforth utterly banisbt ^d no more to be used 
in this bouse, upon pain to forfeit, for every tirne^ 
iive pounds, to be levied on every Fellow bapning lo 
offend against this rule/ 

3 h-— SAINT SILVSSTBK* 

He was Bishop of Rome ; and succeeded Miltiades 
in the papacy, in 314. Silvester is accounted the 
author of several rites and ceremonies of the Romish 
church, as asylums, unctions, pallsj corporals, mi^ 
ires, &c. lb died in 334* 

Of the Nature and Uses qf Comets. • 

As we shall, at the close of this article, give aa 
account of Comets as bodies connected with the solift 
system, it may not be 4miss here to speculate con* 
cerning their naturCf or, at least, to record the 
opinions of other persons on this subject. Without 
detailing the various wild and extravagant notions 
which bave been entertained respecting them, it may 
be Qbserved thatj during the ages of barbarbm ana 
superstition, they were re^aided as the harbingers of 
a^ul convulsion?^. I^pth in the political and^ in the 
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phjFsicfti world. Wan, peitikticey and hminQ, the de« 
thronement of Infigs, tbe fall of natkmt^ aod the more 
abnmmg tonvnUiotis of the globey were the dreadful 
evils iivhich they preisented to the terrified knagina^ 
lions of mankind. . ^ 

As tbe light ^ knowledge increased^ these gloomy 
apprtheiMhihs^wcredisftipated, the absiirdrties oflicen'* 
ttoiss Speculators supplied their place, aqd all the in-t 
gentiity of eonjectnrewas exhausted in assigning some 
ratioikal^ ofiee to these wanderii^ planets* Even a 
century ago the fusious Whiitoa^ thr friend and com^ 

Knkm of Sif Isaao Newton, regarded them as the 
ode of (he damned. This philosopher and divine^ 
hxdeed, not enly pfelended to fix the residence of the 
damned, bttt riso the nature of the punishment. 
Wheeled from the remotest limits pf tbe system,, the 
ehiUing . regions of. darkness and cold, the comet 
wafted them into the very vicinity of the Sun ; and 
thus alternately hurried -its 'wretched tenants to the 
terriiying extremes of perishing cold i(nd devouring fire. 
Sir Isaac Newton shows that the atmosphere of. 
comets win furokh vapour sufficient to form-their 
fails : this he ai^e$ from that wonderful rarefaction 
observed in our air, at a distance from theearth. Now 
the ascent of vapours into the tail of the comet is, he 
supposes, occasioned by the rarefaction of the matter 
of the atmosphere at the time of its being in the peri- 
helion. Tb« ascei^t of the vapourswjU be promoted 
by their circular motion round the Siin ; oy means 
whereof, they will endeavour to recede from the Sun, 
while the Sun's atmosphere is at rest, or nearly so, 
having no motion but what it receives from the Sun's 
rotatioil on ita axis. - Thus arethe vapours raised into 
the tails of comets in the noghbourhood of the Sun^ 
where the orbits are most curved, and where tbe co<*> 
mets, being within the denser atmosphere of the Sun, 
have their tails of the grieatest length. The tails thua 
produced, by prctserving that motion, and at the same 
time gravitating towards the Sun^ will move round bis 
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body id e]Iip«€is in like manner as their hekds ; and, 
by this means, will ever accompany, freely adhere to^ 
and go off along with their heads into remote regions; 
and either return thence, together with the comets, 
after a long series of years, or perhaps be lost there, 
and vanish by little and little, and the comets 
be left bare, till their return; whcnr descending 
towards the Sun, short tails are gradually and slowly 
produced from the beads; which afterwards, in the 
perihelion, descending down into the Snn*s at** 
mospbere, will be immensely increased. The va^ 
pours when they are thus dilated, rarefied, and dtffbs* 
ed through all Uie celestial regions, may probably, by 
dej^rees, be attracted to the planets, and become inters 
mmgled with their atmospheres. The 'same author 
adds, that for the preservation of the water and mois* 
ture of the planets^ comets seem absolutely necessflfry*, 
from whose condensed vapours and'eifhalattons all thftt 
moisture which is spent in vegetation and putrefaction 
may be recruited. He likewise says, ' I suspect that 
the spirit which makes the finest, subttlest, and the 
best part of our air, and which is absolutely requisite 
for the life and being of all things, comes principally^ 
from the comets* So far are they from portending 
any hurt or mischief to us, which the natural f^rs <$ 
men are apt to suggest from the appearance of an^ 
thing that is uncommon and astonishing.' 

Another use which the immortal Newton conjee^ 
tures comets may be designed to serve» is, that of re«> 
cruiting the ' Sun with nesh fuel, and repairing th^ 
consumption of his light by the streamls continUalTjr 
sent forth in every direction from that luminary. In 
support of this conjecture he observes, that comels in 
their perihelion may suffer a diminution of their pro- 
jectile force, by the resistance of the solar atmosphere} 
so that by degrees their gravitation towards the Suti 
may be so far increased, as to precipitate their fall intd 
his bodv. Thus, also, fixed stars which have been 
fradually wasted may be supplied with fresh fuel, ae^ 
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quire new apkod^iir<) and be taken fnr mm Btfnrs t i^ 
tbi^ kiod ase ib^sa fix^d stars, wUeb appear en !& sudi- 
de», or abioe with a ^luprUiag bc^tftcsaatfiraty and 
af(erwarda Ta»i^ by degrees^ 

CaiMtft bave b^eo re^rd^ as liie cauae of tbe de- 
l^f an eveat tba( cannot be «g(p)aifhad .on natUi»I 
pnnciplefi^ but by^ tbeabock -Hi aome cefettial body* 
Tbe trapaienit ^ttft ot a ooooet.pasaiBg oeaf the earih 
copld sta^cdY anapuat tOi any gieat eony«ilafe% Ihcmgb 
it nilght by ila attmctWa powers rioae the watera Imp 
aoiooiiiain thai ab^uld ov^a^belma llGcge part of the 
globe ; but jif the ^rib ^$m a^tiaatty to tei:eiv« a 
abook bom ooe of tbesis bodiiea» ibre €i0iiseqiii^<^ 
would b^ awi^CuU A neiv di^eotiolB ui^ be given feo 
Ita fomtory moM^, Md ibe^labfs would .f evolve round 
a peiv axis* The a^as^ bmkips tbeir antiem beda» 
would be harried by jtbeir ^mtci&igal 6kTQc to (be new 
equatorial r<^ns ; islanda aod eoolinenta wouU bt 
povuped bjf 4b^ iruab of watery ^ the new ^luator^md 
ev:erv vaatige of human ind»$tfy and genius at 08^ 
hedcatroywJ. . " 

Perb^i at no liiB<e baa tho earth been thveatoned 
^ilb a oearier appulae f?ona a <comet« tba^ from^ that 
ia4680j /qi:, by calculation^ Dr* Halley found, ihftt 
W tb^ lUh^ liovember it was not more than 4000 
p^e^ diatantfroip the orbit of the ^artb; at wbid» 
time^ bad the earth bef n in that i>art of its ^bit, H 
ia iwpos^bia to conjecture what might have been the 
n^JM^iaq^flcsa of aa near m a^^lset Their mutual 
mintatAOB ipuat h?i«e caused a ehange in tbte plane fdf 
aha orbit of tba earth, and i» the length of our yeaN 
It migbtft iqdf ^B bava redni^ed ibis b^utiful frame to 
i^oc^in^ f4i2ioa*. 

Mtf Whiatpn wppo^ed, that, brfiwe tb^. fall,: the 
e^tf'th revolyed round the Sm m the plane of the 
«<jUpti<^i keeping riway$ tb^ *a«ie ^points of ita Pur- 
' &o^ towarda tt»e same fix^d-stara; by this (ineans^ aa 
«very meridian would come to the Sun but .^ce in a 
whole revolution^ a day 4U)d a year were then the 
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aame; but tbat a comet stciking pUiquelj upon the 
earth gate k the dtiKB(ri revolution. He farther ima- - 
gined that the antediloyiarr year concisted of 360 days, 
but that the additional matter deposited upon the 
earth from the atmosphere of the comet, at the time 
of the deluge, so retarded its revolution about the Sun, 
that it now requires 365 1 to complete the same. ' 

This 6omet he thought would probably, by coming 
near the earth after being heated to an iminense de- 
gree in lis peribdiott, be the instniflaettlal cause of 
that gteat'cata^teophe, the gfnieml eonfli^^tionf fere* 
told m the sacred writinea*. 

The tiBiea of ihe Swrs rising and a^tiag will be as 
fioUop :— 

Tbimdajy • Ut,. Saa ris^ 56 nu past 7. Sun astsat 4au. pai* 4 
Sunday, - lltb, - - - 5 - - -8 - - - 55 - - 3 
Wedni^aT, SUt, ..-8---8---5a--5 
Saturdaj, 51sr, •-•- 5 •-*«••- 55 - * 8 

Equation of Tone. — ^The fbflbwing table wiH point 
out the number of minutes and seconds that are lo be 
subtracted from, or added to, the thne shown on the 
dial, to obtain true or equal time for every fifth day 
of the month r — 

ttanixf, f Ist^froai dM Simeon therdialsttBinuNcr 10 49 
ToMd^ - - ^th,. -• - -^ ----..-$ m^. 

. Sunday, - • lltb, 6.37 

Fnday,--- 16th,,- --'--. ->4W 

Wednesday, 21st, --*- *-14S 

MMday - ^ Mth» •..»^. Mt>^ 46 

SaModagF*- - atst, - w •.-••-...*•- 8. 1ft 

The Sun enters Capricorn on the 32d, at 59 ita. 
after 9 in thef meming. 

The Moon enters her last quaiter on the 3d dqr, 
at. 45 m. past 3 o'clock in the mprpin^ [ The 
new Moon^ or change, occurs at 36 m. past o of the 
1 1th : she enters upon het ffrst quarUt cm. the 19tb» 
at 5 m. past midnight; and. is at the full on the 26th9 
at 11 o clock precisely. The time of the Moon's 
rising for the first fire days afier the fuHj will be as 
foHo^:— 
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DeciSTch,' . - . - * - - . - 4S m. aftei*4 

28th^ --^ 53 -- & 

29lh, 11 - • r 

30th, 35 -.8 

31st, 54 - . 9 

On the 26th of December, the Moon, bring at the 
full, will be eclipsed, visible at London :^— 

Beginning of the eclipse will be 56 m. past 9 
Middle . - - - ^ . - - 7| - - 11 

End 18|. . - 12 

DigttB aclipted 5^ dC^ on the Moon's north Ikab. ! 

* On the 24tb, the Moon will eclipse the star I i fs : 
the immersion will take place at 5S m. past 9 in %ht 
evening, and the emersion at exactly 1 1 o'ck>cki In 
the former case, the star will be 6'^ south of the 
Moon's centre 5 and in the latter, KfJ on the same 
side, 1 ' . .. ^ .' . I 

. 6athej26th, the Moon will eclipse the star 2^ v : 
the immersioa will occur at 6 m. past 4 in the morn- 
ing,, and the emersion at 26 m. past 4; and, in both 
cas^^. the star will be 15'| north of the Moon's 
centi;e. 

Mercury is stationary on the 7th: on the 26tb, 
Mercery will eclipse the star x a ; and, on the 30th, 
it will eclipse A ^* Mercury's greatest elongatiba 
will be on" the 16th. The superior conjunction wilt 
be at 8 o'clock in the mofniingof the 26th. Jupiter 
will be in its Iquadrature on the 3 1st. 

There will be visible at Greenwich, this month,. 
three eclipses of Jupiter's first satellite, -and two of 
the ^second, viz. 

1st Satellite. 2d SateUite. • 

15th, at 26 m.,past 3) in the 23d, at 24 m. past 4 r io the 

*22d, - 20 5 >inorn- 29th, 57 6< naom- 

31st, - 41 - • - - l3ing. Cing. 

VIEW OF THE. SOLAR SYSTEM. 

'Of the Georgian Planet, and qf Comet$. 
Xhis planet entinely escaped the attention and no* 
tice of antient astronomei^. It was observed' as a 
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small sUur by . Fknist^ad, . Mayer^ mi Le Mouuler 5 
but Pf. Herscfael difcover^ its motion, and asc^r* 
uined it 10 be a planet. Like Mars, JupitQr^md 
Saturn, it tnov^s from west to east* round the Sun. 
Tb^.dara^ion Qf its sidereal revolution is SQ^^Sd days, 
of about 84 years^. Its motion, wb^ch M n^arlyda 
the plane of the ecliptic, begins tq be retrDgraxiej^e- 
fore.and after, opposition, when the pMl964ri$ 103^1 
from thQ Sun; its retrc^ra^e motion <^i»tjim€»Jt51 
My9, afed the arc of retrogradation amowts^o raliier 
xdore than. 3?^. If we judg^ of the dislw^e of this 
l^lanet by the slowness o£its ipotiona, 7it^0llgbt tot be 
ar the .very, confines of the planetary qr^ilei^t 1 .r •. 
* The apparent magnitude of this plimet is sd stnall, 
ibal at. oai9 seldom be seen with lihep^^k^d ^ye.^ lit is 
aoCiompanied by six satellites. Its inean distance {if^na 
the Sun is about i»800,000,000 miles, Jtp diameter 
U 4| timeft larger than that of the earth,, being mpre 
than 35,000 English. miles. When. seen from the 
earth, its apparent diameter, or the angle, which it 
aabteiids' at the eye, is 3"32''^ As theidisttace 
i^this planet from the Sun is twiceasgi^tas^thatof 
Saturn, its disk wil) appear ibiir times smaUer^ and is 
but littU the' object of notice, except with those who 
possess good instruments; When, however, the sky 
IS very' serene and clear, it .may b^ fpMnd , with ^ 
naked eye; and it appears as^ a starpf the sixtb mag- 
nitude, with a bluish white light, and a brilliapcv be- 
t^veeii thatof Venus and. the J\fQon;. but, with a 
power of 200 or ^00, the disk is visible^ sm^d very well 
defined. . 

' The want: of ^ light, arising from ;(he great distance 
of this pltoet from the Sun, is supplied l^y six sjatel- 
lites,.all of which were' dil&icove^d: by .Pr. ^erscfaeJ. 
The first satellite revolves roimd its .primary, in 5 d.^ 
21 h^ 25 m.; the second, in, 8 d. 17 h.; the third, 
in lOd. 23 h.; the fourth, in 13 d; 11 h.; the fifth, 
in38d; lh«49m.; and the sixth requires to'com- 
Hh ' ' 
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^kit IH i«voltiik>H n^aHy lOB dtys'. The «eooiul 
and fourth of theee iatellites were diBoovettsd dh tht 
llth of January, 17^7. The other four were dia^ 
aoipered in 1790 atid 1794; bat their distances and 
pertodtc times, though set down atx>ire, are not so «c*> 
eurttdy ascertained as the other two. It is a remark* 
able eireomstance^ however, that all the soe sateUilta 
idore in aretro^ade direetion, and in orbits )yfeig in 
or neariy in the same plane, and almost perpendicular 
to the eeliptk. La Piaee imagines that the firat five 
attelftfes of the Creor^an planet may be retained ift 
theif orbits by the action of the eouator, and'the riaLth 
1>y the aetion of the inlefior satellites ; and henee he 
etmclades, that this planet revolves about an axis very 
little indbed to the eeliptic, and that the ikakecf'M 
diurnal rotation cannot be much less than that of Jn* 
^ker and Saturn^ 

The additions to our astronomical kt^owledge tiade 
¥y the discoverv of this noble ptanet, and the other 
four smaller {Manetary bodies before dl^eeribed) aa 
Mdving between Mars and Jupiter, do not nerefy 
present us vrilh a :few insulated facts sin>ilar to thoie 
with which we were formerly acquainted! ^^Riey 
oxbibH to us,* says Mr. Brewster^ ^ new and mi» 
esepeeted phenomena, which destroy that hanuoiiy hi 
tfie seAar system which appeared in the magnitndea 
sad distances of the planets, and in the fom and jMH 
aition of the orbits. The six planets, which were for* 
merly supposed to compose onr system, were plaoed) 
excepting in the case of Mars and Jupiler) at aem^ 
what regular distances from the Sun : they all moved 
from west to east, and at such inteivals as to ptovent 
any extraordinary derangements which ttii^t arise 
from their nrntital action. Their magnitwiea^too, 

'■■ » .III I ■ II ^Mi .i it xM iiW Ma 

* Hr. HerM^l •ays, die ecliinet of tbaas satfiUitci wi0 te 
▼Ublstptbemb4$tiia0<)ftknipla«etiniai8» whm il^mai 
spjKar to the ofaaenrer t^ aaocna through the shadow of tht» pla* 
net In a direction ahnost perpendicular to the ecliptic* 
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with Ifte extefMiott of SftMCiii intifeiied wtlbtjhw dti« 
U»e9 ffom ibe contra ^f lli« tyflloni | %nd Xht eciMn^ 
mcHy^ 91 welt m Hie Ittdinaibii^ of Ibetr orbitii was 
fosifMivtiTolv smtlU In the mteoi> u it is bow ttn^ 
derstood ano cUmoatod bjr tbi moH aeourale oh** 
servers^ we find feor teiy smdil {diiwtl bel^yoDil the 
0rinu of Mii^s and Juj^ter^ pbieed at nearly the lime 
di«t«ttoe from the Bv^tt, and ttoving in Very oonoen^- , 
trio orbits which inttrsecl ench otbSry aiid mit greatly 
inclined to the pbne aS the eeltptia* The aatellitet 
of tbe Georgian planet, likemse^ novo dmost at rigbt 

S^eslo tlwpbuie of the orbit | aisd> what is still 
re enrprbiB^y the direction of their motidn Is oo^ 
Cte to that in which all the other j^aneti and jia^ 
ry bodie% whether primary or leeiHidafy, circolale 
Ktiind their reepecfeiir^ centna/ 

Comets are a dass ^ edestial bodiea in^ii^ i^^^^ 
|Mir oooasionally in the heiiTflDS* They exhibit no 
%iaible or well defined disk, bnt shbie with a palo and 
<dottd^ Hffhty accfympn^od ^th a tail or train tomoi 
fioiD the Sim» They are found in every part of the 
h^t^qe^ mof ing ia all diiectioos. Whiea exannnad 
through a good telescope^ a conrat may be aiid to H^ 
aombb a mass of aqoeous vapouni> enoirding ail 
opaque micleua of different degtves of darkneaa ipdifi- 
lerent comets^ thoi^ somethnes no nodeua eaa be 
aosn» Aa the oonlet adranoea towaida the Sun^ iti 
fiiint and nebulous light becomes more brilliant and 
itt lominoiH train gradually inereasea in Imgth.^— 
Whcti it jfMohea its perthetipfi^ the intensity of iia 
light, and the length of its tail, reach their maxhn«% 
and aometimea tt shines with all the splendour of the 
planet Venua* During its paaia|;e ftom ^he pertho^ 
lien^.it is riioro of its splendoitr, it gradually resiiiMa 
its nebulous appearanoe, and its tail decreases inmag^ 
g^tnde^ till it rcaohes s iseb a dtstaBoe firom thecirtb, 
that the attenuated light of the Son^ wbiob it rffloetatu 
ceases to reaeh the eye* Traversing onseen,. by neian» 
the reniote por^n of its oi^it, the comet whoela in 
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«lherad'€(mree ikr idefoml tbelioiilroftiie'SoIanr sys^ 
trai. What region it ^tfaere vhit8> or upon wbak des^ 
tinalion it is sebt^ iRiie are wholly ignorant dFi /After 
a-lapse of ytttfs> we perceiTe it again rettmiia^ to' our 

rdaii and tracing a porMn of the same orbtt round 
Sun. whichit Md fermerljndescribcd. 
Hevelius obaerred e€ f the coniet w4661 i that its 
body was cf^ a yellowith coloyr^ bright "tnd consp£i« 
cuoua^ but without any ^tering Ught. In thHnid- 
die was a 'dense ruddjr nucleus^ almost^ equal to 
Jupiter^ eneomfwasod with ajnuch fai&tery. thinner 
matter. It changed its appearance almost ev«ry day; 
On the &th of Fd^ruary, the nucleus was aomewliat 
Ugger and brij^ter, of a gold colour^ butits Ught was 
more dusky than the reat of the stars; it appeared 
also to be divided info a number of parts. On &€ 
following day the nttcleua still appeared^ though ks's 
than before. One of thttn^- on die left side of the 
kfRrer part <rf the ^sk, . appeardi to be dddser and 
brighter thtfn the rest; its body was round, and re- 
presenting a little lucid' star, the nuclei still encomr 
passed* with anotlier kind of matter. Februaiy lOthi 
the nuclei > were more obscure and confused, but 
bri^ter^ at top than at the bottom. On the 
13U),: the 'head was diminished^ both in magnitude 
and brilliancy ; and on the '28th, its matter seemed 
much dispersed, and -no distinct nucleus at all'sp^- 
^earing, 

— Wiegelitts ^vea^ an account of another which he 
sawHhrougfa a telescope in the year 1664. . Heob- 
aenred «the Moon, and a little cloud, illuminated by 
the Sun, at the same time, and distincdy saw that the 
Moon appeared of a continued luminous sur&ce; 
but the comet was very different, being perfectly like 
a litde cloud enlightened by the Sun's beams. 
• Cornels I also are, to appearance, surrounded with 
atmospheres of a prodigious Me, often rising ten 
times higher than the nucleus. They have sometimes 
been^^seea with di&rent phases, like the Moon* .\ 
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_Pr* X«QQg deftortbM ibe appewoioe o£ a oooiel to 
tb«^ nal^d fyo in Ite folkMvvig mafioiBr ^^' The liMi 
spears 999i^liia<s like a cloodjr atar ^ aooeliam it 
sbliie^ with a dull light like that of the planet Satunii 
fipmiiiifiies Ihey have been aecii to exceed atarf of the 
Srat; fn^gntt^de $ some have surfttiaed Jupiter, and 
even VeQiMif in brilUanoy, and to ha^e eaat a ahadow 
ea Venoa 9etpi«ianna dqet/ 

There are Ibiee eoraeti whteh hare been qiueh ce^ 
lebratiKHlj niz. thpse wliich appeared in 1660^ 1744, 
and I7a9» The coaiet of L680 was remarkabhf fier 
ita oeaf approach to the Son | lo near, diat m ila f^ 
riheliop it waa not above a tbisd part of the diamdet 
of t^ lumil^afy from die eorfaee tbeieof* Ita great 
heat lu ChM position waa computed to be 2000 times 
hotter than iron at ita wlute heat ; of course, it most 
h4Te been emireiy dissipated, if it had been mf other 
than a ^wd and solid body. It hunt also have re* 
tailed Lu heat an immense tinef fee a g^efae of iron, 
of m ineh in diameter, eiposed to & open air^ 
aenroeljr losea ita heat in leas than an hour j but a 
laiger globe will retain its heat longer in proportion to 
lie diameter, beeaose the aur&ee at whieh it grows 
IH>Id Viriea ia that proportion less than the cpiantil^ 
9{ hot matter.. . Thesefore, a gldbe of red hot iron, aa 
big ei pur caelh, would searcdy oeol to SO^fiOOyeasa. 
Tne period of this comet has been ealeulatbd at 175 
yeara i and, if the computation be accuratr, it wilt 
not return to the viqinity of the earth till aboat the 
year 2S2&, This comet, at ita gveateat distance, is 
ab^ett eleven thousand two hondfed milUonaof nnto 
from the Son,, and at ita least cKstanoe it is not fnoie 
than 49,000 miles; In that part of iU otUt wUch 
vvaa nearest the 9im, it was oomputed to mow at the 
rate of 980,000 mika in an hour. 

De« Hailef , who aaw the comet which appeaivd in 

16d2, says, ^ thitt there are many things whieh make 

ioo believe that the comet whieh Apian saw, in the 

yesr l&ai, wai the same with that whieh Kepler and 

Hh2 
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lioagiiDontaiiuff.inafe accitretely describedjn the year 
IfiOfi tnd which I myself have seen return^ and ob-» 
served in 1682. All the elemenU agree^ add nothing 
seems to contradict this opinion.^ except the inequality 
of.'the periodic revolatbns; which inequality is not 
so greats but that itmay.be owing to physical causes* 
For the molMin of Saturn is so disturbed by tbe^rest of 
the planets^ es})ecial]y Jupiter^ that the periodic time 
of thatjrianet is uncertain for some whole days toge- 
ther. How much . more^ therefore, will a coniet oe 
subject to like errors, which rises, perhaps, foujt tim^s 
higher than Saturn, and whose velocity, though in- 
creased but very little, would be sufficient to change 
its orbit from ;an ellipse to a parabola 1 And I am the 
more ooofirmed in my opinion of its being the same; 
for in .the year. 1456, in the summer tim^ a comet 
w|ui seen .passing retrograde between the earth and the 
Sun, much after the same manner y which, tkoo^ 
pqbody made observations upon it, yet, from its pe» 
nod and manner of transit, . I camiot think different 
i(rom those I have Just mentioned : and since looking 
ovtt the history of comets, I 6nd, at an eqaai inter- 
val of time, a comet to have-been seen about Easter 
in the year J 305, which is another double period^ vof 
151^year8 before the former. Hence, I think, I may 
.venture ttf^foretel that it will return again in 1758/ 
> Dr. Halley computed the effect of Jui»ter .upon 
this comet in 1682,. and found that it would increase 
its periodic time above a year.; in consequence of 
which, he predicted its. return at the end of the year 
1758,. or the begbnii^ of 1759. M. Clairauh 
computed, the effects of both Saturn and Jupittr, 
and found that the former would retard its re- 
turn, in the last period iOO days, and the latter 
511 days; and he. determined the time when the 
comet would c^une to its perihelion to be. on the 
USth of April, 1759:; jobserving, liowever, that he 
might err a month, from neglecting small quantities 
;n the cojiiffutation. The. comet did pasrtfie perihe* 
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lion on the 13th of Match^ within 33 days of the 
time computed. Now, if Dr. Halley meant the time 
of its passing the perihelion^ and we add 100 days for 
the action of Saturn^ which he did not^take into the 
calculation, it will brin^ it very near to the time in 
which it passed the perihelion, anfd prbve hiscompu- 
tation of the effect of Jupiter to hate been accurate. 
But, if he meant the time when the comet would 
first appear, his prediction was accurate ; for it w^as 
first «een on December 14, 1758/ &r. Halleyy 
therefore, had the glory, first tbforetel the return or a 
comet ; and the event answered, in a remarkable man- 
ner, bis prediction. He further observed, that the ac« 
tion of Jupiter, in the descent of the comet towards 
its perihelion in 1682, would tend to increase the in- 
clination of its orbit | and, accordingly, the indiDa- 
tion in 1682 was found to be greater by 22 than it 
was in 1607. ■ "' \ - 

Dr. Halley suspected that the comet in 1680^ was 
the same that appeared in 1106, 531, and also in thd 
year 44 before the Christian aerK. H^ also conjec- 
tured, that the comet observed' by Apiafn in 1532 was 
the same as that observed- by 6eveKus in 1661 : if so,' 
its period was 129 years, and it ought to have re- 
turned in 1789; but it did not appear, though astro- 
nomers here, and on the Continent, were watching, 
its approach with great anxiety. 

From the beginning of our sera to this tim«, it is 
probaible, according to the best accot^nts, that there 
Lave appeared 500 comets. Before that time, above 
100 others are mentioned in history ; but, perhaps^ 
half of these, had they been accurately observed^ 
would not havje proved comets. When, however^ we 
consider that many others may not have appeared, 
from being too near the Sun; from appearing in 
inoonli^t; from being in the other hemisphere; 
from bemg too small to be ])erceived ; or which may 
not have been recorded; it is reasonable, to suppose 
that the whole number is 'much greater. It is> on 
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tin ^tbNT bamdj vary lik^y, that (^ ^be QOtne,\$ tbal 
bftVf been r««or4ed ts Men, ^be lame may have ap^ 
p«K«d acnra) time9» aud th^fffbre ib^ number miiy 
bf l99« Iban 19 stated* [S^e Vince'^ Complq^ Sys^ 
tptiaf A^troQQmy.} 

Rfumrkable oomaU app^rcd io iba y«ar \9Q7, 
WQHs and 1811 1 of tb?se w4 mayt 'm a auUequem 
?^liAaiey giva enlafgad accoupts, We sball owiy ob-» 
MfCs ( 1 3 Thai i^ ib(( 98 CQmetV' whose demenla have 
bam observed and calculate praviqusly to ibe yefif 
laOfii^ 24 hava paa«ad beCwfep tba Sup and (be orbil 
of ^M^nry s 33 ^tween iba orbitt of Mercury and 
Vaom; 21 balwam tb^ orbits of Venijiy and ^h# 
fliF^$ 16 haiwacm Ibe orUu of iba earth and Mars ; 
3 beiwe^ Iba orbita 9f Mara 9Pd Cevea $ upd 1 be^ 
Mrtm tbofa of Caraa and Jupiw# (2) Thai 33 
fO«Aal« b«va afipaared bclweaa the Qiontba of April 
and September, and 66 between Septemb^wd April* 
(3) Vm tbe^grtalar part of |ha f^oineu bav^ their pe- 
fihelioq Ufaraai io their aiofnding nod9»« (4) Thai 
SO I90qfiet» move frpm weat lo eall. (5) That the er^ 
ViM of Ibe Qomala ara ihM; oooiiiad to any par^Eeukr 
ragion of ibe heaiftP^y Uka the planata Ibat have long 
baan Jdi^was^ but leam to ba inelined ai eveiv poa^f 
tibia mi^ of the adiptu^ [See Brewstar^a Feri* 

fOB0i|«l 




twjrap 

Of aiarailcss and biting ceid, and sleec 
Thar ^HIjNkpiwJag fatia. 

VnRPAT^T grovw, vwi^gated me^ows^wid ladiapt 
ikiest ^^9 9QV ^ncceadad oy leafl^$a wqqcU^ dq^ctad 
wa9te9|^ apd ^ frowning atmosphere. liam and win4 
^f^ e^tr^ely prev^kn^ iua4i 4« tbi? &09t H^dom seta 
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mtill the latter end of Decen^bef^ this month may 
be reckoned the most unpleasant of thje whole, year. 
The weather is cold, bleak, and gloomy ;- and, gener. 
rally, pne continual succession of storms and tern*! 
pests. At other tinies, we have iqe and snaw ; and^^ 
about Christmas, the cold is sometimes intense. Np] 
inconvenience is less superabte by art or diligence^ 
than the inclemency of ciimatea: * A native of Epg-^! 
land, pinched with the frost of December, may lessea. 
his affection for his own ' country, by suffering bis' 
imagination to wander in the vales of Asia, and sport 
among woods that are always green, and streams tbat 
always murmur ; but, if he turns his thoughts towards 
the polar regions, and considers the nations to whom 
a great portion of the v^ar is darkness, and who are 
condemned to pass weeks: and months amid mountains 
of snow, he will soon recover his tranquillity ; mdp 
while he stirs his fire, or throws his cloak about him^ 
reflect how much he owes to ProyideiK^, that he is not 
placed in Greenland or Siberia.' 

There Winter, armed with terrors here ttnkmywn, 

Sits absolute on his unshaken throne ; ' 

Piles op his stores amid the froasen waste. 

And bids the mountains he has built stand fast ; 

Beckons the legions of his storms away 

From happier scenes to make the land a prey ; '^ 

Proclaims the soil a con(|uest he has won, 

And scorns to share it with the distant Sun. " cowfib. 

Were we condemned to the dreamy climes, and to 
the manner of life, of the natives of the arctic coun- 
tries, we should deem it insupportable. How de- 
plorable should we think our situations, if we saw no- 
thing before our eyes but stupendous mountains' of 
ice and extensive wastes of snow; if the absence of 
the Sun, for entire months, rendered the cold more 
insupportable still; if, instead of our comfortable ha- 
bitations, we bad no other asylum than a gloomy ca* 
vem^ or a skin-covered tent; if we had no other 
resource for our subsistence than a perilous activity 
iii the chase ; and if we were deprived of all the pl^a-. 
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9bft8 which the arts impart, and of all the sweets of 
society that exalt existence^ and render lith dclight- 
ftd ! liet the consideration^ then, of the unspeakably 
advantages which we enjoy in our temperate ctitne^ 
and to which we are so inattentive^ not only banisb 
^ery repining thought, that we are not placed ih still 
inilder regions and still serener skies^ but teach us to 
regard the Divine Being with increasing love and 
Unceasing adoration*. 

Some lines, written on the 1st of December, by 
litr. Southey, pleasingly discover the beauties ox 
winter: — 

. ^ Tho' now no more the mnsiog ear 
Belights to listen tothe breeze . 
That lingers o^er the grc^nviood sfaade^ 
I Idve th^9 Winter ! welt. 

Sweet are the hartnonies of iSprfngy . 
a#«et is ilie Si]RHtter's«V«iliag g^ld. 
f teSHnt tlis Avtmrnul wioAa tb«t M(9 
The many-coloitteiigiDve j 

The silenoB «f the wlftt^iy «oftii#f 
Whe&NanuesbnMdsbttmhartfaiiCfy i 
In deep trso^uilUtjF^ 

Not undehghtfol now to roafcn 
Hie wild-heath dparkling on the sight ; 
Not omtellghtfttl now to pace 
The torestH ample rodmf s ; 

And see the «pangled branchies shine, 
Aail snattfa the nosft of maiiy a biM 
Hiat ynrka the eUl tree^ br^wn^aiki 
Or o'er tfa<) grcgr stone spreads* 

' The dasKifed berriea chiiss the t yaf 
O'er the bright holly's aay g^een leaves ; 
The iyj round the leafless oak 
clasps its fblt foliage close. 

''BMiei^ Bsrbslay has observed^ and vitAi grant tnitb^ that 
iiiM^^gi^ifaBy imd mendows, ata nowhore in such perfeisMpn im in 
Bnglaad {-*aad i^ is a remark of Charles JLI^ that a genUeman 
nlay walk oiitjsftener, and with much greater comfort, i^ Bi^g^ 
hlndy ibnn in ady other conntry of Europe. 
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Those dwarfs of the vegetable lingdoniA nioff^e*^ 
and the liverwort (Uchen), are now the only 'subject^ 
for the examination of the botanist. Mosses ar^ 
spread over the whole globe^ so that, in som^ 
situations^ the soil b exclusively coverea by them; 
and tbus^ frequently^ bare rocks gradually become 
fertile. As they grow most copiously on the noithr 
west side of trees^ it is probable that mosses serve tQ 
protect them from the severity of cold; but if tbesf 
parasitical plants be suffered to increase too abund- 
antly, they not only tend materially to injure trees^ 
but also to stifle the more useful vegetables of the 
soiU Mosses are almost constantly green, and have 
the finest verdure in autumn. Some of tine mosses 
spread in a ooatinQed leaf 5 others grow faoUow above, 
hke small cups ; others round on the top, like mush- 
fooms ; and some shoot out ia brsochos^ AU tiiese 
hsftt thw different seeds, whicb do not TeoMiie 
great delicacy of soU, but take soot on Wf ^ing 
where they can fpow unmolesDsd* Tbo«e mU9^ 
which rise immediately from the earih afQ more per* 
fectf some of them while and holtowy or fistuIoMS.; 
and some of them not maoh inferior lo reg[ular pl^ti^ 
The more perfect sorts grow on stones^ m tm fcMffn 
of a fioft ptie or fur, like velvet, and of a glo^y €Qr 
lour, between green and black, fint the first W%» 
whioh appears Tike scurf or crust, seem« to rise bMt 
one degree above the un wrought mould oreartb^ \ An 
nnfaealtby tree is never without these mj^tkolmifm' 
plants f and the more unitealt^ytbe tiee is» the butsr 
they thrive. A few oi the most ttmarkaUe mo«|f^^ 
aie^ the greater wafeer^moss (fanHnaUs <miifyrfliaii j 
' — "■■ 

' ^ Yet wvarefiur from beMigceftainthirt dm IS' liw lowest de- 
gkee of isfgetatioiu For it hu been disoovssred by the #wr%- 
SQQfpf , th^t the monldiDess wluch ap§evs on spoiled copf<^tioiis» 
or e^n some sorts of picklesi by wbich thev appear at if covered 
with a white crust^^are onl^ numerous clusters of diminiitive 
moshrooms. This is surpnsiiig, aod carries die beginaings of 
vtgttatioa almost oat of onr sigjht iadeed« 
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brvum rurale; grey bug-moss (sphagnum palugtre) } 
yellow pqwder-won (bussus candeloim, or lichen Jta* 
tms of Withering) ; and tbe comtnon club- moss (/yco- 
podium tUtcatum). This last grows in dry moun- 
tainous' places^ heaths^ and woods^ and is principally 
found in the north of England 5 it produces a pros- 
trate creeping stem from one to three yards in length, 
atid 'flowers from July to August. . Mosses, diminu- 
tive as 'they seem, are no less perfect plants thati those 
of greater magnitude, having roots, flowers> and seeds : 

. Each MOSS, 

£ach shell, each crawline insect, holds a rank 

' ' Important in the plan or Him who formed 

This scale of beings ; holds a rank, which lost 

'v . Would bveak the chaii?, and leare a gup 
That Nature^^ self would rue ! , 

Of the litervHJirtSf or lichens, there are more than 
three hundred and sixty species, the greater number 
of which are natives of Britain. The various kinds 
of .lichens are subservient to many impertknt pur- 
-poses; some are used as dying drugs,: in Lapland, 
;one species' cotistitutes' the sole winter subsistence of 
'that useful, animal the reindeer;, and, in Britain, 
'the ' Uchen islandicusy which grows much on the 
miduntains of Wales ^nd Scotland, is used as a me- 
♦dicine. In Iceland, food is prepared from it. For 
-this- purpose, a dish of the lichen is prepared by 
chopping it- small, boiling it in three or four succea* 
'Sive portions aS water to take off its natural bitterness, 
and then for an hour or two in ,milk. ' ' When cold, 
this preparation has the form of a jelly, which is 
eaten with milk or cream, and makes a very palatable 
dish* - , _ ^ 

The most minute species of this great genus hold 
a much more important place in the economy of na« 
ture than is apparent to superficial observers^ They 
are the first beginning of vegetation on stones of all 
kinds exposed to the air, whose decomposing surfaces 
are the receptacle of their imperceptiUe seeds, and 
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soon afibrd- nourishment- to the sprouting plants, 
whose minute fibrous roots still farther msinuate 
themselves. The larger species take possession of 
every cavity and fissure, both of stones, and of the 
decaying external bark of trees. In time they all 
decay, and furnish a portion of vegetable mould, ca- 
pable of nourishing mosses, or still larger plants. 
The residuum of these being still more considerable, 
is washed by rains into large cavities^ where even fo- 
rest trees can scatter their seeds ; by the penetrating 
power of whose roots, great masses are dislodged 
from the most lofty rocks. Thus the vegetable king* 
^ dom exercises dominion over the • tributary fossil 
world^ and, in its turn, affords the same no less ne- 
cessary aid to animal existence. Nothing in nature 
is allowed to remain stationary, idle, or useless, and 
the most inconsiderable agents frequently appear, in 
the hands of Divine Providence, to be the most irre- 
sistible. 

The shortest day, or winter solstice, happens on 
the 21st of December; and the joyful season of 
Christmas is now fast approaching. Some rustic 
pursuits and pleasures, at this period of the year, are 
beautifully described in Bampiylde's charming Son- 
net on Christmas : 

With footstep slow, in furry pall yclad. 
His brows enwreathed with holly nev^r sere, 
Old Christmas comes, to close the wained year ; 
And aye the shepherd's heart to make right glad ; 

Who, when his teeming flocks are homeward had. 
To blazing hearth repairs, aad nat-brown beer. 
And views well pleased the rudd^ prattlers dear 
Hug the grey mungrel ; meanwhde maid and. lad 

Squabble for roasted crabs. Thee, Sire, we hail, 
Whether Uiine aged limbs thou dost enshroud . 
In Test of snowy white, and hoary veil. 

Or wrap'it thy visage in a sable cloud ; 
Thee we proclaim with mirth and cheer, nor fail 
To greet thee well with many a carol loud. 

In this month, those wild animals which pass the 
winter in a state of torpidity, retire to their hiding 
I i 
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plao». The fjPoe, lizard, badger, and hedgehogs 
which burra\7 unditr the earthy beloiig to this dasa; 
as alfto the bat, which is ^und in caTcrns^ barns, &c« 
suspended by the dawd of its hind feet, and closely 
eyiv^pped in the membranes of the fore fleet. Dor- 
mice^ squirrels, water-rats, and field-mice, provide a 
large stock of food for the winter aeason. 

On every sunny diay through the winter, cloud s^pf 
insects, usu^ly called gnats (ttpvIiE and empedes), 
appear aporting and dancing over the tops of ever* 
ip-een trees ki shrubberies ; and they are seen playing 
up and down ia the air, even when the ground' is co- 
vered with snow. At night, and in frosty weather, 
or when it rains and blows, they appear to take shel- 
ter in the trees. 

Little work is done by the fanner, out of doors, 
in this month; bis cattle demand almost all his at- 
tention and a39iduity« 



The grave of the year is now prep^fed^ and ^ the 
dark and wintery wreath' is already stre^yn over it: 
another year, another delightful season whicb is again 
to awaken all pature, and diffiise warmth and life' 
and happiness around', is eagerly anticipated ^in- 
spiring new hope9, and the most pleasing ^xpeftta- 
tions : — 

JjyftherSoriagl my heart exulting cries; 
Jnofther Ysia 1 iHth promised blesfoogs rise t 
ETERNAL POWMRi from whc»mt)iose blessings flow, 
Teach me still m<Mre to wonder; more to know v' 
Seed-time and Hdrtett let me see aeain ; 
Wander the Uttf'ttremn wood, ^e frozen plain : 
Let the first flower, corn-waving field, niant, tree, 
Here roimd my home, still lift my soul tor TBEE ; 

And let me ever^ midst thy boanties, raise ^ 

A hamble note of Uiankfiuness and praise. 

aWOMFIE^. 
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Mbtboaolo^^y, or that science which explains^ the 
pbenonaena of the weather^ remained for a long pe- 
riod in a state of cofiipArative neglect. This is suffi- 
ciently remarkable when we consider, that almost all 
the operations necessary fpr (he support of bqman 
life^ aYid almost all the comfoKs of corporeal feelings 
deptfM upon the state of the atii(io$pbere. It. wa^ 
ntft (ill lEhe seventeenth c^hittty (fiat any progress wa^^ 
made in the investigatidti of th^ U^i 6f meteorojogv^ 
V9^fi iik6 most inf porUttit discQ^r^^^ of th^ bar^met&r 
mid M&hvUmieief; occurred ;-^Aiede^ M^ti to ^e in- 
t«fttit)j!* <tf ex(^eilent h/grom^eri idi eiedtrometers^ in 
Xh6 6ight(sefith. century^ have, enabled the philosopher 
16 insKe accurate and satisfactory observations^ which 
kav6 been collected from time to-time^ and many ,im- 
portant practical results have been deduced th^re^ 
Aom'* 

The ad'^^antages arising from a foreknowledge of 
the changes of the weather, were duly appreciated by 
the antients ; and^ thou^ ill-founded predictions^ iii 
kter times^ have somewhat impeached the credit pf 
meteorological remarks^ yet a very considerable der 

re of certainty, in this respect may easily be attained 
l!he diligent observer of nature. The experienced 
fisherman will rarely unfurl his sails when a storm is 
approaching J and^^ m like manner, if farmers were 
equially^ attentive, and had acquired equal judgment in 
this art, they would reap very material benefit^ by 
profitably Regulating the management and housing of 
lh«ir crops. 

It does hot fell within the scope of the present 
work tb enter at large upon the interesting subject of 
Meti^rologjr :— thisre are alrf^ady scientipe. treatises 
oh this suDJect to which' the sttident niay resort. 
We shall .therefore proceed, tirst, to ofTer.sopie re-» 
marks* on tbe artificial distinctions of clouds^ accord- 
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ing to the nomenclature of Mr. Luke Howard; and 
afterwards to give a few popular rules for predicting the 
changes in the weather^ which are deduced from the 
various appearances of the atmosphere^from animals 
and vegetables— pfrom philosophical instruments, &c. ; 
together with the Shq>herd of Banbury's twenty-five 
celebrated rules. 

I. — Artificial Distinctions of Clouds. 
I Clouds are distinguished , by seven modifications^ 
the peculiarities of which seem to be caused by the 
agency of electricity : for example^ three primary mo* - 
difications^ the Ctrr^^ the Cumulus, and the Stratits: 
two which may be considered as . intermediate in 
their nature^ the Gnocutnuhis and Cirrostratus ; one 
which appears to be a compound^ the XJunmJostratw ; 
and, lastly, the CumuJocitrostrattis, or Nimbus, a staie 
which immediately precedes^ the, resolution of clouds 
into rain. 

1. Cimx^.— -The cirrus b a cloud which appears to 
have the least density, and generally the most eleva- 
tion, and which has the greatest variety of extent 
and direction. It may truly be called the Proteus of 
the sides; for, in some kinds of weather, its figu^ is 
so rapidly and so continually changed, that, aftor 
turning the eye away from it for a lew minutes, it 
will frequently be found so completely altered as 
scarcely to be identified as the same cloud. This, 
however, is not always the case ; it is sometimes vi- 
sible for many hours and even days together^ without 
much changing its appearance. 

After a continuance of clear weather, the cirrus is 
frequently the first cloud which is seen. In this case 
it often looks like a fine whitish thread, pencilled, as 
Mr. Howard expresses it, on the clear blue sky : to 
this, other faint lines of the same kind are added 
laterally ; they increase in size and length, and often 
serve as stems from which numerous branches pro- • 
ceed, and become other cirri of the same. kind. 
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2. CttmM&w.— This is a convex aggrej^teof watery 
particles increasing upwards from a horizontal base. 
It is comnibniy of a dense structure^ formed in the 
lower atmosphere, and moving along in the current 
of wind which is next to the earth. Its first appear- 
ance is generally a small irregular spot, which be- 
comes the nucleus on which it forms. This in- 
creases in size, preserves a flat horizontal b^se, and 
assuines somewhat of a conical figure. Cumuli vary 
la liUle in shape and dimensions, according to pecu* 
liaritics in the operation of the causes which produce 
them. Sometimes they are pretty well defined he- 
mispherical masses; at others^ they rise into moun- 
tains, ranged in one pkne, their silvery summits 

' presenting a beaujtiful appearance. 

3. Sti'atuSp-^ThQ stratus is the lowest of clouds ; 
Its under surface usiiallv rests on the earth or water. 
Itm^y properly be called the chad qf nighty as it 
frequently makes its appearance about sunset, and 
disappears soon after sunrise. When ascending in 
the atmosphere, it often seems to take the form of 
cumulus^ It comprehends what we usually call 
fogs and mists, which in fine summer evenings are 
seen to ascend in spreading sheets from valleySj 
lakes; and fields. In autumn and winter it soipe-^ 
limeis continues throughput the day. It must be re- 
membered, however, that all Ib^s are not strati; 
some appear to be of the niodification of cirrostratus. 

4. GrrGcumuJus. — After the cirrus has ceased to 
conduct the electric fluid^ it probably either disappears 
bv djspersiQn or evaporation, or it changes into the 
cirrocumulus or cirrostratus. Its change to. the cir- 
rocumulqs is frequently marked by the following 
circumstances: it loses its cirriform and fibrous 
striicture, descends lower in the atmosphere^, and 
assumes the form of a number of well defiaod and 
roundish little clouds, lying in close horizontal 
afxangement : the change is more or less ^pid oi^ 
dTifferent occasions, and sometimes takes place in part 

Ii2 
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of the cloudy while the other part remains cirriform, 
or approaches to the nature of cirrostratus. The 
cirrocumulus is frequent in summer, and often 
forms very beautiful skies : at all times of the year it 
may be seen, in the intervals of showers, and before 
'an mcrease of temperature, of which its prevalence 
is a pretty certain prognostic. Extensive beds of 
cifrocumuli, floating gently along in different alti- 
tudes, must have attracted almost every body's no* 
tice; the beautiful appearance of these clouds, with 
a moonlight evening, has been aptly described by 
Bloomfield: 

Far yet above these wafted clouds are seen, ^ 

In a remoter sky, still more serene, . 
Others detached in ranges through the air, 
Spotless as snow, and countless as they ^re fair ; 
tScattered immensely wide, from east to west. 
The beauteous semblance of a flock at rest. 

Tiie farm^^t Boy ;^Winier. 

5. Cirrostratus. — In speaking of the cirrus, it has 
been observed that that cloud frequently changed 
into some other. Its change is generally into either 
the cirrocumulus or cirrostratus : when it passes to 
the latter, it descends lower in the atmosphere, its 
fibres become denser and more regulisirly horizontal^ 
and it generally appears subsiding, or altering its 
forms. The^ figure of the cirrostratus, like that of 
the cirrus, is very various : sometimes it consists 
in dense loncitudinal streaks; at others it looks like 
shoals of fish : socpetimes the whole sky is so 
mottled with it, as to give the idea of the back of the^ 
mackerel ; and henc(i called the mackerel-back sky. it 
fre(|uendy appears like the grains of polished wood, 
or is composed of fine fibres, disposed after the man« 
ner of the fibres of muscles, which often intersect 
each other. 

6. Cumuhstratus.^^The change of the cumulus 
into the cumulostratus is effected in the following 
manner: The cumulus^' losing its bemisphericd 
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figure^ increases irregularly upward^ grows more 
dense, and overhangs its base in uneven or tugged 
folds: a pre-existing cirrus, cirrocumulus, or cir- 
rostratus, or one perhaps immediately formed for 
the occasion, alights on its summit, - and inosculates* 
-The cumulostratus varies in appearance : sometimes 
it overhangs a perpendicular stem, and looks like a 

!;reat mushroom ; frequently a long range of cumu- 
ostrati appear together, which have the appearance 
of a chain of mountains with silvery tops. Before 
thunder-storms it seems ftequently reddish, which 
some have imagined to arise from its being highly 
charge with the electric fluid. 

7* Nimibus. — Clouds of any one of the abovemen* 
tioned modifications, at the same degree of elevation, 
may increase so much as completely to obscure the 
sky : two or more different modifications, may also do 
the same thing in different elevations, arid the effect 
of this obscuration may be such as would induce an 
inattentive observer tp etpect the. speedy fall of rain. 
It appears, however, from attentive observation,^ that 
no cloud effuses rain until it bias pireVioiisly' undergone 
a change sufficiently remarkable to constitute it a 
distinct modification, to which the term- mm2m« has 
not inaptly been applied. 

The best time for viewing the progress of nimbifica- 
tion is by stormy weather i cumuli may then be seen 
ririag into mountains and becoming cumulostrati, 
while long strata of cirrosiratus permeate their sum- 
mits^; and the whole phenomenon has the appearandiB 
of a range of mountains, transfixed by the mieh^ 
shafts of giants. After having existed some while iii 
this form> thej^. become large and irregular, and they 
ffet darker by intensity, till all seem concentrated in a 
dense black mass, with a cirrose crown extending 
from the top, and rs^ged cumuli entering from below, 
and eventually the whole resolves itself into rain. 
. According to Mr. Howard's theory, the origin of 
clouds is from the surface of the earth and waters.. 
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That the vapour upraised by^ the aceessidn of the di- 
urnal teroperaturt, in the manner described, is cxm- 
-densed into a yisible cloud, either by ^cold, or bv th43 
ail*, from bther causes ; losing its power of holding 
so mnch water in solution as before ; or by the joint 
influence of these causes. That cumuli are the im- 
mediate result of this process ; and that in the even- 
•ing, when the heat is diminished, the air deposits its 
vapour again in thd form of dew, which gitsEvitatts to 
the! ground, becoming more dense a^ it apprt>aK:bes 
the earthy because tl^ lower atmosphere is now the 
coolest; and finally lodges oh the surface of ' the 
herbage, or of the ground^ where it awaits the re^ 
ascending suii to bea^in evaporated. Cumuli also 
aore represeiMed to be dispersed, sod their constituent 
panicles to come to the ground inthe same manner. 
According: to the same tfreory, it appears that the 
other moaifications are also the conse(|i]^ice of va- 
{>otir carried up into the atmosphere, while their pecu-^ 
liarities are more immediately effected by the agency 
of ther electric fiuid; 

We shall conclude widi a brief review of the modi- 
fications a^«^ending frod the StratuSj formed by the 
oohderisatton of vapour oti it^ escape from the sur- 
face to the Cumulus f collecting its water in the se^^ 
eond stage of its ascent, both pnobabty existing by 
virtue of* a positive detrioify; From these proceed- 
ing through the partiatly condoefrng Gtimutoflmftia 
to the CirtMratUs $nd €!lrrocumuki9 j the latter po«» 
siiivdy charged, afid considembly retemive of its 
riiarge ; the ibrnMAt less perfectly insulated, and, peN 
bips, conducting lX6t\ig6tkUk\\y; We arrive thus at the 
te^tn where' the C)»mi#, light and elevated, obeyr 
every' itfyptrise or mvitatiod <^ that fluid, v^hioh, while 
it finds a conductor, ever operates in silence ; but 
which, embodied and insulated in a denser collection 
of watery atoms,- sooner or later bursts its barrier, 
leaps down in li^htning^ and glides' through the 
IrnibuB from its elevated slattion to the earth* 
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For further information on this interesting subjtct^ 
we refer the inquisitive student to TAe Philosophical 
Magazine J vol. xvi ; Ree's Cyclopedia, art. Cloud; 
and particularly to Mr. Forster's very ingenious Re* 
searches about Jtmospheric Phenomena, just pub- 
lished; to. which last work we are. indebted for some 
of our preceding observations. 

IL Rules for predicting Changes in the 
Weather. 

§ i. Prognostics from the Atmosphere, Winds, ifc. 

1. A south wind or great heat in summer portends 
a whirlwind^ Job xxxvii, 9. 

2. Cold or fair weather is indicated by the north 
wind^ which drives away rain^ Jb& xxxvii, 9^ 22. 

^ 3. A red sky in the evening foretels fair weather/; 
in the mornings foul^ Matthew xvi, 2« 

The evening red and morning grey. 
Is a sign of a fair day. 

A red evening and a grey morning sets the pilgrim 
a walking. . ^ 

4. A cloud rising out of the west indicates ram^ 
Luke xii, 54. 

5. A south wind is a sim of heat, IjuJce xii^ 54. 

6. If clouds appear white^ and drive to the north- 
west^ it is a si^n of several days' fair weather ; and 
thus Pliny^ If the rising sun be enoompasised with 
an iris, or circle of white clouds, and they disperse 
equally, this is a sign of fair weather. ^ 

If woolly fleeces spread the heavenly way, 
Be sure no rain disturbs the suininer day. 

' 7. If in the evening a white mist be spread over a 
meadow contiguous to a river, it will be evaporated by 
the Sun*s rays on the following morning, and is an 
indication or fine weather throughout the da^ ; so in 
the morning, if a mist, which is inipending over 
low lands, draw off towards those which are more 
elevate, it announces a fine day. 
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8* lo th^ decay of the mpony 

A cloudy mornhig bode» a fair afternoon. 

9. When clopdB appear like rocks lind towers. 
The earth's refreshed by frequent showers. 

10. The gndual dimination of cloilds tiil tfa^y can 
bt iK> longer seen in the air, is a aign of fine weather ; 
so likewise is the continuance of abandant d^^ upon 
the grass after a serene day. . 

1 1. iThe approiach of ^ bad weather may be known 
by the clouds gathering and lowering; and by the 
sky^ after serene weather, becoming undulatedyQ3.it 
;werey with /smaU cloudy. 

12. If red the sun b^ins biff rab^. 
Be tore the rain will fall apac6. 

Or, a» the same efltect is more eWantly described bV 
VJrgil: 

Above ttie rest the sun, who never lies, 
Foretels thia chatigte of v<reslther in the ski^. 
For if he rise unwilling to h\% rdce, 
Opuds on hi^ brow, and sppts,upou his fi^;e ; 
Or if throuifh mists he shooft-Bis sullen beams, 
Frueal of light, in loose and straggling streams, 
' dospeet a' dmzling . day and sou theni rain, 
Fatal to fruits, and flocks, and promised grain. 

GiMTgic, J. 438. 

., |3« I>ariQ^ winter, if the clouds appear notunfike 
ileecesf i. e. thick and close in the middle, and Veiy 
white nt the edgesy the surrounding sky being re* 
mforkably blu^, they indicate: hail or snow, or cotd^ 
chilling showers; of rain. 

14. Where the clouds appear moving in two op«^ 
posite cuhrentSy.and the lower current is wafted ra- 
pidly before" the wind, it is a certain sign of rain ; 
and, if they occur during summer, or generally in hot 
weather^ they announce uiunder storms. 

15. Thunder is mostly preceded by hot, and fol- 
[gwed by cold and drizzhng or sbowery weatner. 

y, 16. The west wind is usually damp, on account of 
the vast quantit}^ of vapours it collects in its progress 
over the Atlantic Ocean : the south wind, which 
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Wows from the- torrid zone, is the warmest of the 
four, as the north wind is the coldest, while the east 
wind is the most dry; but if rain fall during the 
prevalence of an easterly wind, it may be expected to 
continue, with little intermission, for four and twenty 
hours. 

We shall conclude this seqtion with sonie illustra- 
tions from the prince of Roman poets. 
Observe the daily circle of the suUf 
And the short year of each revolving moon : 
By them thou Shalt foresee the following day ; 
Nor shall a starry night thy hopes betray^ 
When first the moon appears, ii then she shroads 
Her silver crescent, tipped wi<h sable clouds, 
Conclude she bodes a tempest on the main. 
And brews for fields impetuous floods ©f rain. ^ 
Or if her face with fiery flushings glow, 
Expect the rattling Tknnxh aloft to hUfvr, 
htxtfour nights old, (for that's the suTfisfi 3igp) 
With sharpened horns if glorious then she shinp ;f 
Next day, nor only that, but all the mooii, * 
Till her revolving race be wholly run, 
Are void of tempests both by ]in6 and sea. 

If Aurora^ with half opened eyes. 
And a pale sickly cheek, salutes the skies ; 
How shall the vine, with tender leaVes, defend 
Her teeming clusters, when the stonm descend ? 

But more thau all, the setHugsi^n ^M^ey, ^ , 
When down the steep of heav'n he drives the Say ; . 
For oft we find him finishing his rac6, ' ^ - - • 
• Witli various colour! errihs on Ms ftice. 
If fiery red his glowing glooe descend^, 
High tpifuU and furious tcn^>^$ he jfOi^p^ds ; 
But if his cheeks are swpln with livid hluCf 
He bodes wet weather by his wat'ry hue : 
If dush/ spots are varied on his brow. 
And, streaked with re<2, a troubled colour show. 

That sullen mixture shell at^ once dei^fiirp 

Windsp^ rainy and storms, and elemental w^r. 

But if with purple rays he brings the light, 
Ai)d a pure heav'h i^sigps to q<n(et nilht; 
No rising mnd$ or falktng stono» ace nigh. 
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§ ii. Prognostics from Animals. 

• 1. Previously to rain and wind^ or stormy weather, 
neat cattle and sheep seem more than usually desirous 
of feeding in their pastures, and to leave them^ with 
reluctance; also swine grunt loudly, and retire to 
their sties; geese and ducks wash themselves repeat- 
edly and with little intermission, flying anxiously 
backwards and forwards; swallows fly low, and skim 
along the surface of the water, twittering with more 
loudness than usual ; and poultry roll much in dust 
and sand, or gravel. 

2. Wet and windy weather is likewise indicated 
by dogs becoming drowsy and stupid, and exhibiting 
an evident reluctance for food, except grass (parti- 
cularly the species denominated dog's-grass, or couch- 
^ass); and oy cats losing their vivacity, and remain* 
mg within doors. 

3. C!onUnued rain is anndunced by pigeons return- 
ing slowly to their cotes ; a change from cloudy or 
unsettled to.greater.wet, by flies stinging and swarm- 
ing more than usual; and a sudden variation, ac- 
companied with a storm, by wild ducks, plovers^ 
bustards, and other aquatic birds, withdrawing to the 
sea- coast, or to the. marshes. 

4. The contrary circuoHitances evince the longer 
or shorter continuance of Atie weather; to which 
may be added, that bees flying abroad, and labouring 
witn that industry which has become proverbial; 
crows croaking vi the morning ; the robin or red- 
breast singing early from the more elevated branches 
of trees ; ana gnats flying in a columnar form, within 
the rays of the setting sun, are all indications of fine 
or serene, weather. 

5. Against rain, earth-worms creep out of the 
ground, moles cast up - more earth than usual, and 
spiders come abroad. 

6. Spiders Vwebs appearing In the air, or on the 
grass and trees, and- a more than usual appearance of 
dow-worms at night, are^a sure indication of fair and 
hot weather. 
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7* If larks soar aloft^ and continue to sing for a 
long time/and kit^ fly high^ we may eicpect fair and 
dry weather. 

8. If, after long continued dry weather^ the sky is 
thickenixig and rain approaching, we may frequently 
observe the cattle stietching their necks, and snuffing 
in the air with distended nostrils, and often,, before 
srorms, assembled in a corner of the field, with their 
heads to ttie leeward. ... 

9. The missile thrush fiurdus viscworus) in 
Haippshire, called the storm-cock, sings particularly 
loud anc) Jong before rain. 

10. Xh^ swan,. A correspondent in the Jthemsum 
(vol-, iii, p. 229) observes, ^ I have for several years 
lived on the banks 'of a large river ; and having from 
my boyish days heard it observed by people living in 
the neighbourhood, that rough, weather was near at 
hand, as the swans were flyings I have JFor the last five 
years made it a practice to watch the movements of 
this beautiful bird. I have invariably found by ob- 
servation, that when the swan flies any distance 
ogatn^t ^fte tcind, however serene and fine the wea-' 
ther may aroear at the timt^ so certainljr will a wind, 
amounting almost to a hurricane, ensue within twenty- 
four hours after the animal has taken wing, and, gene- 
rally, within twelve. I have, frequently, aifter seeing 
the bird take a flight, told my acquaintance that a 
storm was near at hand,, who have laughed at my 
suspicion,. s(s there was not the slightest mdication of 
a change observable; and afterwards, when the result 
has fulfilled jmy prediction, they have asked me by' 
what sign I foilaicd my prognostie.* i ^ 

- 11. tii inen, frequently, aches, wotinds, and corns, 
those k^n and sensible announcets] of eveiy change 
in the weather, are more troublesonne towards ndn or 
frost. , ' . 

1& 1!i^}rg^il, in his first Cifaorgic, Has beautifully de- 
sciftbed t'he sensibility -of the brute creisition to the va- 
rious <hftiijges in the weather * — 

K k . . > 



tuts ummamaijotiiojaL uMeiotxs; 

■ • '^' — 

" 'WatiwmitmrtiMmn htm thii^mogtuMtwiaei^ ' 

The waty crane foresees it first, aud sails 
Ahpye the storoij, and leaves the hoHow vsHes : 
' TWotitt^kielcytipiyrtidfrdm afar can finj ' 

TWdttose o#l)€tft«ay«iidi8tialfii in Iti'the i#M» 
Xha «M/£#.fli(ii^8 tUe rt¥f r'&f^ 
fhp Jrogt reoev. t^ cc9i^^^<>f tb^R jocjiiadpa^ vac^, 
'The carefi^I arif hqr secret cell fors^'keS} 

/ Arid dttgs her ^5^ aloti|''Sie flaWot^ ii^^^^ 
Huge flocks of nsing rooks forsake kbeW toddi 
.A«$/cr3lbgy«9tHc(tb^ shatter df the wood; 

\Ba8ides^ the sein'i^^ts.Xff avrfVy ^/Sm^ 
That swtn the seas or 'Eaun t the staadifig ppols, 
Then lave their backs with Sprinkling dews in yain^ 
And stem tlie «l^ecUn %o meet the preiiiised rain. 
Ttie^t^w iiithrclini'rous:crae8 l)tte<iM^^;demwl 
.AAd^gle$talka.a^Dgihe!dj[>8i|it ^atid9»; 

Tlien, after shoWVs, 'tis easj^ to descry 
<RetamiD^9iin8|-'4ira-A«ereiierSkj. < 

f^ims litter ,14 110$ Pm^ )>y.«ffpf ,«bc1^i|« 

And ott^by that. mark tJie setting sun. declare 
A starl%ht^fvtroii^^ atrd a 'morriitigjai^^^^ 

TfaJfn#«hrioeifa0miM9U tend tfa8]li«9idf^9 . 

And'orQakii)£ QOtes^profdaim the uttl^^fdr^ : 
Tlhen round weir fUryjpalaces they iiy/ 

To greet lii'e siin ; And, s^ked with secifet joy 
•When «tonBS d^ ev^ic-blowny with fobd 'r^pdr 
iT« their fonidron itnts aadjcalbw care. jntmsv. 

I. The flpi«m» 'M mmijy^c^lUBLW^.i^HBlMl tlicir 
leav^ aft i| to/w(el0Mieii£be Jair, iKMk^hMoaii4;r8hui 
tl^em ito^ @i«rd tJbe 'tender IvqU irpiQrlheJul^^ 
storms. This is .fmmk9My App$^fl^mtkpiAoMffi^ 

reasons the /cx)wtcyiDa&'ft wtcadusN^l^il ii»ilb0 4awP 
oF d«iiid«iiaiaaiidi«lhiac downs; ;flailio/Jfa«>o«>QW&^ 
tion of the stalks of trefoil against rain. 

X Wtow.tbe flower. irf.^bwlli¥«ld,ii9i|l^ flppn, 
fajr. w69tb^rifM;>9 carpedftd t vtbe : ^MmJMvdMfe/^^d 
a species of wood-soml>.dMii/jup;|hfiir.j$si9ir8f|jateiA^ 
approach of rain. 



3. Besides forQ|eUtii§^ Qfafta^eft. ia^ thi^ weather^ 
many plants . diitoafid opittpth^tr 'pMls* at certain 
hours of the day* , „ 

Linnaeus hi& '^httttittiWd* *ii^iiik |!(^ 
possess thislciii^'ofVe^^piliiy;. |]i,e $*^f^s them into 
three classes! (1\ S^eteSpm jdq^]^|^. woiqfi ]ess accu- 
rately observe the liour qfjfolait^^ but* are expanded 
sooner or later accaidiogp^ to> tbe-oloudfimi^ tnoisture^ 
or pressure of ttofcjattti6tfph^iie^. <'2y "^Bropical flowers, 
that open in -ttfe tti^tiiihjg^ a3^4! d<3AA^^^ 
every day; but tfte KcWr ^r^x^tidi^JS; B^^^ 
lier or later ^^.i^^tei^giii^ o^ihe, 4a9 ui^ases or de- 
creases. (9) ]ggiAj4¥!^^ a 
certain and exa^b JiiM^ tS the: day^and fi>r the most 
part close at anot)^ dMrntikfltt^ b^vit.^r^DanmnJ. 
The most poTrmiitkdF<titsi€, fti otir own epuntry, are 
thus prettily ^ntojte^'redf by Mifi^ CHdrlbOeSmiiih:-- 



In ey'ry copwan^idittkored lbU>^ 
Are faithful n|Qqifi«Mril^iyte>.U»)(.. 



.WM^tMlk(itep«rtcMl»swdhey pmn^ 

And bMz^hJhmr^^kU'Siknt^glmi 

Mark: Wih6Ht traaiy MWft At^w wCBri riidey 

So(6 jtoimg o ^.cb«r tMBi<;o3 bed| 

There, cradled on the dimpling tide, 
Q .^^MW?/we« rests her loyeW heM), 
But conscibukof t'^e earhestrBeaxii, ■' 

She rise^feQini W faiifin^n68t| 
And sees reflectea in the stream 
!.j. Ihotirgitt wfailxtiBnt q£ het breast. . 
ilSlfa tfa^ brigbtdi^Btar l« thee wnt 

. Then,/qlded in tier modest, vest^ . 
',Sh6Win*eA;6n tB> rocking wave. " "^ 
SielHiefdciiiin^B'viLTibva trifc'e, . 
• •'0^ P^^M*»y ^^ and rftdTate iiwitfrs, . 
'Titt.eoi|rte^f TiUttithiir Ubomt iesoribei 

• J^/m^ ^r^ftj iii^ficiAedAip . • .. 

V .. The GoaUbwd s^reac^ ^ ^^'^ ^7^ 
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But shuts its cttutioos petals upi - 
^ Betreating from the noontide blasse. 
Pale as a pensive cloistered nun ^ 

The Bethkm-itar her face unveils. 
When o'er the mountain peers tbe Sun, 

And shades it fh>m' the vesper gales. 
Among the loose and arid sands 

Tbe humble ilrmtfria creeps ; 
Slowly the p«#7'/0 s/ar expands, . . 

But soon within its caljx sleeps. -^ 

^ And those small bells so lightly rayed 

With voung Aurora's rosy hue, 
Are to the noontide Sun displayed, 

But shut their plaiu against the dew. 
' On upland sbpea the shepherds mark 

The hour, when, as die dial true, 
CicAorftim to the toweriag lark 
^ Lifts her soft eyes, serenely blue. 
And thou, ^ Wee crimsoo-tipped flower,' 

Gatherest thy fringed mantle round 
Thy bo8om,at the dosing bowr. 

When m^htdropi bal£e the turfy giound ; 
Unlike St2efi«, who declines 

The garish noontkte^s blaiiing li^ht ; 
But, when the evening'cresoait sbme^ 

Qives all her sweetness to the night. 
Thus in each flower and simple bell. 

That in our path untrodden lie, 
Are sweet remembrancers, who tell 

Pow fast their winged momentu fly. 

§ iv« Pwgnagtksjhnn PMhsophkcd Instruments* 

The barometer is ah instrument to measure the 
weight or pressure of the atmosphere^ and is so well 
known^ that it is unnecessary here minutely to de- 
scribe it. Suffice it to say^ that the mercury in the 
S'ass tube is supported by the pressure of theair upon 
e mercury in the bason, in which the lower and 
open end of the tube is immersed ; and the space 
in the tube above the mercury is a vacuum. When 
therefore the pressure of the air is increased^ the 
mercury must rise in the tube ; and when the pres* 



level of: fthio lutface of ibe.eartb, tnc iimijb^. 9S:the 
He^bt of the. tnerourj^ in the tnbe dhoVt the iur&ce 
of iher iHercttiy m tbe bason, ti frosn 38 to 81 iiiohes^ ; 
a graduated scale i^ tberefos^ placed agaiaat the tube 
from 28 to 31 inchea^ m 6rtkr.ta aacortaid the height 
df tte metcvry in the tube*, !9ut.<tho»e: bacoiDf^rs 
wbich ari nutde to mda^afe tbe heights of .mqunliabat 
are graditated much lower j^b^caase, as.yov aiceodid 
the atmosphere, the mercury falU*' .When the ifew^ 
€0)7 sCan^ at the alti^dertxf S& ihdhea> the pr^a^tire 
of the air upon every sc^re ituM of the earlh'i aur^f 
fd&t ii abbut ISibsr* avotrdupdif. At any le^ei! 4lti- 
mUeof the mfbcuryy thie .^ressiure. wlitl he in pnoporr 
tioti to t&ealtitude. Heneey if We take the: Wfat>e of 
a middle^^ized man to be |4 J- square feejt, wiien the air 
ir li^h^sty ilia presaure on him is;13.2toiiff^ andwlmi 
heaviest' it is 14^ tioiia y the' diSerencisi of which is 
2464 lbs* Thti difference of ipres&ures nmst greitly 
affect us in respect to our animal functions^ aim 
theliefore in respeot to our faeakb$ more . esjieQially 
when the change is sudden. The pressure .of the 
air ifpc^ne thk wloiesiufice of ihd. earth', is abbut 
r7^02ejlfi35«?439 tons. . .; / .; r . . 

The fdldknng ruies pica. .giveii fdr jjudgittg.of the 
weather by Mr. Patrick, and are esteemed the best 
whichi^'bavbi^-*. 

1. Ti^ rising of the nverbtirj^ presage^ ia genera^ 
fskii^ather; and its fiiiyng, foul vveather;. as ratin^ 
snow, high winds, and storms. 

2; Ini^ry hot toireathel-y the Sailing of the nxercury 
rodicaiibsi thunder. . . ' 

/ dl' In winte?, .the i^sipg^ indicates frost : and. ii;i 
frosty' wefectfadr^jf ilui mercury fair three or four dtvi^ 
iiidU[s,'«ttecer^^iil £6U0W a thatir^ But in a eoiitinued 
froWjliftheinercdiyTisfe, it will show* > . . 

4^ Whien fbuV w^thet happens. soon after the fidi- 
ing: of the txieiieaty, expeet but little of it| an^ oil 
Kk2 
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the contrary, expect but little fidr weather when it 
proves fair shortly after the mercury has risen. 

5. In foul weadierj when the mercury rises much 
and high) and so continues for two or three days be> 
fore the foul weather is quite over, then expect a con^ 
tinuance of fair weather to follow* 

6. In fair weather, when tlie mercury falls much 
and low, and thus continues, for two or three days 
before the rain comes, then expect a great deal of wet> 
probably^ high winds, . . .., 

7. The unsettled motion o£ the mercury tienotes 
certain and changeable weather. 

The u)ord8 on the plate are not strictly to be ad- 
hered to, though they will, in general, agree, for the 
height of the mercury does not so much mdicate this 
weather, as its motion, up and down; to know, 
therefore, whether the mercury is actually rising or 
falling, the following rules shotild be observed; 

L If the surface of the mercury be convex, it is 
rising. ■ ■ * : 

2. If the surface of the mercury be concave, it is 
falling. 

3. If the mddle of the mercury be plain, it is nei- 
ther rising nor falling ; for mercuiy put intb a gl^s 
tube, will naturally have the parts adjacent to the tube 
convex. ^ . 

4. As the mercury will adhere a little to the tube, 
before you note its height, it is jproper to shake*the 
barometer a little, by giving it a gentle tap with the 
knuckle. 

The barometer never fails to show the true cause 
' of the alterations of weather, and we are thereby 
prepared to expect them; but it may sometimes 
happen that the column of mercury wiH not alter its 
altitude agre^bly to the foregoing rules : ibr when 
the atmosphere is charged with inore aqu^us 
matter than it can dissolve (for the atmosphere 
is known to be a -dissolvent medium)^ the sur- 
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plus will form clouds, and tbese produce shoWjers of 
rain when the meicury stands very high; and for the 
contrary reason, there nMLy. be sometimes no rain 
when the mercury h very low. Hence it follows^ 
that we are. generally satisied by the baroo^ter what 
weather we may at all times probably expectV though 
sometimes the contrary may happen; and a ge^ 
neral monUar (to any: wise man) is better than none 
at alh • .:i 

2.— Tte Thermometer. 
A thermometer is an instrument to measure differ- 
ent degrees df heat. It is a small glass tube with a 
bulb at the bottom, having the bulb and part of the 
tube filled with mercury, or spirits, of wine. The 
tube is closed at the top, and the part not occupied 
by the fluid is a vacuum. Against the tube there is 
a scale to measure the expansion of' the fluid under 
difierent temperatures ; for fluids expand by heat, and 
contract by cold. An increase of temperature will 
therefore make the fluid rise in the tube, and a de- 
crease of temperature will make it fall. The thermo- 
meter now in use is that which is cohstructed by Fa- 
hrenheit. On this scale, the fluid stands at 32 when 
it just begins to freeze, and at 212 when put into 
boiling water ; at temperate it stands at 55 ; at sum- 
mer heat, at 76 ; at blood heat, at 98. If the scale 
be continued to 600, it gives the heat of boiline mer- 
cury ; and if it be continued downwards to 39 oelow 
0, it gives a decree of cold which will freeze mercury*. 
By means of tne barometer and thermometer, the al- 
titude of a mountain may be found to a great degree 
of accuracy. 

3. — The Rain-gauge, or Pluviometer* 
The rain-gauge is an instrument to show the 
quantity of rain which falls upon the earth at any 

* Though lUauwmf't scale is seldom ussd, it may he proper to 
observe that its freesing point is 0, and boiling water at 80 dag. 
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fisioe wheh yra m^f wMk m in«k« dbsertaiiiitar^. U 
cdiftsMs of a ftiAm\ t&kim^mmg with a.^}ti»« 
drkial ttite at iH b^t&ifa. hMfo wbkh.di« rain 10 Oon^ 
YtTtfd by the fitfafcd. Th« dtfprti of the u^ater in tber 
^yUflder ii itfdtduitd by « #irtft flkoii to a floaty tte 
rtile pteahig tbrdtr^h-^ tmvi^ cff the ioimeU The 
dHrisioniofi the mT^«ho^ the; is«iab«r of cubic inches 
of walif that Iiaf6 MlM 49f^ st, itirfHi^e e^ttat t& :<ifae 
area of the top of the funnel. The funnel is sa 6dd« 
tri^d aa to prevent^ the w^ter fjrc|n]^evaporating. To 
use the rain-^uge^ so much water niust first be.^put 
irito th6 cylinder as witt rafte thfe' Aoa^^, so thW d on 
fhi^ t\jil€ may ejtactty coincide wilh the aperfillfe 6t 
tftd .fonhef: iftie gadge ihoiild 6^ firiily fixed lU i 
pk6e, where, whatever wihdsblowj, the fall of thA 
fain flaay riot be m'ferce|)t^d oy an^ 6bst2icl,e^. , By 
An mstrumeat, the in^kn Annii^t depths 6r raih iti 
inches is determihedV 

/ ^ht'^ygmneter is an instrument to meaJBure' tlie 
pQCjisture ancl-jfryneia oi tbejair^- ancl' Is fprmed of 
subst^noes yrhicji willejcnahd pr cbnti^t upon any 
alteration, of inpisture. Wood expands by inoisture^ 
and coiltracts by ^dryness \>on tHe contrary, qord^ ^jatv 
gut*. 8iq« cpntnaqt by i»oi^ture> andV eitpand. Bj» ivy^ 
iiesa... The- wkather^houses are^ w'ry'good ^ygroin^'' 
ters fi^^ cQmipon purposes* ;Tfie contraction of th^ 
string, ty moisture in the^tmospii,ere, fotKCfs. jth^ fiiale 
BgurCjOutprtJie <floar a): the approaqK 6f ibaVf we^^ 
a«di as thi3 gra<li^ally becpniej^ d^y^ .^^^^^ 
its liaturat* length, andf forces the female out 01 tlie . 
door at the approach of good weather. 

* Thediity ky^Vfefflttwe^ >k>^ used/ 

Hys'id^* IMton^. .'i« a piee<&. of ;wibip*«prdy Itbctitr six 
^di Jobg^ >faiitencd to a! ialil at . bae^ 4nd> and tbrs»fwn 

oner a gmall nnll ft v 4. in this manngr it t^qo Kppn liBnt 
8tT«tohed$ by^ivhoMit ')df 'twa ^m* three YHiiice6> Sitice 
S«f«di^bfe^ 17W It W ii^^ tWttl' Vi^Jthbtlt a fir«, «tid 
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where the air has a moderate circulation : the scal^ 
ia divided into tenffas of an inch, andbegina at no dc* 
teraiined point; the greater Ihe number of tkeaealei 
the longer is the string and the drier, the air. This, 
strine has varied in length 'above 13 inehes^ or -^ of; 
its whole length/ . -n 

§ V. Miscellaneous Prognostics. 

1. Lord Bacon* s Prognostics from the Seasons. 

1 • If the wainscot or walls that used to give out 
moisture be drier than usual^ in the beginning of win- 
ter^ or the eaves of houses drop more slowly than or- 
dinary^ i^ portends a hard and frosty winter ; for it 
shows an inclination in th&air to dry weather^ which^ 
in winter^ is always joined with frost. 

2. Generally^ a moist and cool summer portends a 
hard winter. 

3. A hot and dry sumiiier and autumn, especially 
if the heat and drought extend &r into September^ 
portend an open benhning of winter, and eold to 
succeed towards the Tatter part of the winter and be« 
ginning of spring. • ^ . < 

• 4. A warm and open winter portends a hot and dry 
summer, for the vapours disperse into the winter 
showers; whereas cold and frost keep tbem in^ 
and convey them to the late spring and following^ 
summer. 

5. Bifds that change countries at certain seasons, 
if they come early, snow the temper of the weather^ 
accoraing to the country whence they came: as, m 
the winter, woodcocks, field-fares, snipes,: Sec. if 
they come eariy, show a cold winter 4 and the 
cuckoos, if they come early, show a hot summer to 
follow. '^ 

• 6. A serene autumn denotes a windy winter ; a 
windy winter, a rainy spring; a rainy sprmg, a serene 
summer ; a serene summer, a windy autumn : so that 



tbe dry oiv u l»UUie», isMMoiff (kbiiMr toitsdf ; nor 
do the; leatons diicceed' each ofber in tbesame tetiof 
for tiro ytaft iu»gctiMr. IJpoA tbis^<M«; Worlidge vck' 
narks^ ift addilion to tUe sltKfire^ ttMt «( at the lw^fi«« 
iting^of the wiMttr^ th# MMiihL^ttii^ MbW^ atkl ti|ba tin 
north, it is likely to be a cold wiiita^; tiut^ i^tlw 
north-'wind first, blow^ and then the south, it will b^ 
a warm andaltM virinttr. If A^ oato bear nSfuch mast, 
it foreshows a lon^ and hard winter. The same has 
been- obfen^d of hips ^od bawf,^ If. broom belFu)lr of 
flowers. It usually sighifieth plenty. 

ii6 od'riniv Uoobwthe telme forancheB lokd^ 

Sbe^glebe; will aQ§w«r ta tbe sylvaik reigii, . . ^ . . . . 
.reitt lieats will* jollbv, and lai|fe props pfgnun. 
But if a^oiM df IeaVeVo^Brsllkde die free, 
' Sucb'arid «6 ^Mek will- ehb hhtSf^k he. 
In v«iQ the bind shall tdr Aw'tho^dlthier^^^f - 
Fpreinptfi)h«faM9trlMrwi>iibttj4ixalrt^. . L, 

viaosu .1 

Thtr-obs fl i M atii Mi , ssyr Mi^^ W<n<k%8^> hath ijiro^d 
fyir Mm iBdstfartfhibfatosetcirri viiarbiio^)si^ 
ia 1617ft ahd 1674 iherb were iout tew mts^ anUr i5(iM 
aad ivttt harvests:^ inl 1C^5[ asd 1&7%,^ were plenty «i 
nuts, and heavy and dry harvests; hot mbi« ^espaoi^: 
M^ bv 167€ th^ was tp great vifo^ of mmtSf and a 
Tarjr hot dad dry honmt snocaaded*- 

] ^f i/f. . Her$cheV9 Prqgno^tifi^^ofn the . Mom*-. 

The following table, ascribed to this illosuri^te 
astffcnomca, is taken fromahei&i«rD;ledailfii^ 
yoU lz> p» 24. .14; ia conbtruotisd njbon a^pbiiosa^B^ 
cal .oansidcrafcioa of tifae attrabttoii o£ th^ smi xmik 
iHoon in. thaiff seyml fteiuKonv pes^eeting. the eartfay 
add, oanfiEmcd bv tbe eKperienociof iwaay vaara actual 
obserratioB^' ^^f wkboat trooUex siliggesi ta the 
observer what kind of weather will most probabi]^ 
follpw. the moMon's cntranee inM any of her qu&rtei^s ; 
and that jso bear the truths tfasit i» Tery few ttffifaipiaea 
will it be fomd to fedir : 



MSTSOBDUmCAL («BISA«n. 



W1I 



».j:w (z;^, WTjLL.upov^^ 



suyifER. 



i-: 



WINTB^^ 



If k bt^acH^fiTf^ 

.^tersijito the first 

of last quarters at 

tli^hourDf 18.... 

Otbcciweiitfaehoiii^of 

Vf • . 8 , . , ^. 

10 4,. .WfMjfVjgtt 

Midnight. . 2 

2 .. 4...., 
4 ". . 6 . . . ! . 

6 .. 8 ....; 

8,. 10 

10 .. Noon... 



ypt^raii^ 



Sqow, and r^ifi 



rFair;i£Wim!»'.W/ 
t8kny^if8.Ki«6.Vrv 



!: 



E.^iD .. . • , ... , 
Wind .^ ram . . , 

Chmigeable • • • . 



! UM '!! > J ' M' " I { ' JM 



f^ir^fftild. 

5 Fair and frosty, 
*^ *»r..orN.^.'^ 

F^,ir and frosty. ^ 
riSard frost, un- 

* storwyr. 
)itto • 

•torroy. 

{Cold, R«n 
5 ifW^jSnow 

iCoH, twA 
high Wind. 



Hence the nearer ihejime of the itioon's entrance, 
at full ai)d change or qu^fters, is to midnight (tfaat-ls, 
within two hours before and a^er piidnight), the 
more fair the weather is in^sumn^erji but $he neaf^r to 
npQp the less fair. 

The moon-s ' entrance, at fully cfaa6ge,atad quaiv 
ters, during six of the aft«r900ffi' boars, yiz^.^otn 
four to ten, maybe fQtloiiv«dibyfair.iwealh6r;£\bKit 
this is niostly dependent on the #ind. 'The same 
entrance during A\ thd hours alfter mkli^ight, lexeept 
the two first, is utifavourable to fair weather: 't&t 
like, nearly, may be observed in winter. 
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. 3. Select Proverbs relatioe to thu Weather. 

It ia an observation of Lord Bacon 's^ that ^ proverbs 
are the philosophy of the common people,' or, in other 
words, they are trite remarks, graerally founded in 
truth, and admirably adapted for recollection. Our 
forefathers had an abundance of odd .sayings on the 
subject of the weather, and some proverbs for every 
month in the year* These, with some others, we 
copv from Mr. Ray's Collection, and offer them to our 
reftclers,. not as iiua)Uble guides, but as useful helps 
for judging of the. various changes in the weather. 
A cardnil comparison of these sayings with the 
various phenomena which they promise to foretel, is 
.the only method of proving their truth or falsehood. 

!• Janiveer freeze tbe -pot by the fire. 

If tbe grass grow in Janiveer, 

It grows tbe worse for'c afl the year. 
3. Who in Janiveer sows oats, gets gold and groats ; 

Who sows in May*, gets little that way. 

If Janiveer calends be summerly gay, 

^will be winterly weather till the calends of May. 

3. On Candlemas-day throw candle and candlestick away. 
When CandlemaiMlay is come and gone, 

Tbe soow lies on a hot stoiie. ' . 

4. February (lit dike, be it black or be it white ; 
But if it be white, it*s the better to like. 

5. Febroeer doth cut and shear. 

6. The hind had as lief see his wife on the bier, 

. A^ (hat Candlemas-day should be pleasant and clear. 

7. I^bruary makes a bridge, and March breaks it. 

8. March in Janiveer, Janiveer in March I fear. 

9. March hack ham, comes in like a lion, goes out like a Iamb. 

10. A bushel of March dust is worth a king's ransom. 

11. Maicb grass nerer did good. 

IIK' A windy March, and a rainy Aprils make a beautiful May. 
• A Mai^h wisher is never a gooa fisher. 
$3« 19iurcb wind and May sun, make clothes white and maids dun. 
14L^ many frosts in Miirch^ so many in May. 

15. March many weathers. 

16. March birds are best. 
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17. April showers briog forth May flowers. 

18. When April blows bis boroy it's good both for hay and com. \ 
IP.Acold April the bani will fiii. , . 

30. An April flood carries away the frog and her brood. 
21. A cold May and a windy, makes a full bam and a findy. 
S2. The merry month of May. 

33. April and May are the keys of the year. 

34. May, come she early or come she late, she'll make theeow to 

quake. * '• 

35. Beans blow before May doth go. 

36. A May flood ne^er 4id good. ' 

3f. Look at your corn in May^and you'll come weeping away; 
Look at the same in June, and you'll come home in another ^ 
tune. 
28. Shear your sheep in May, and shear them all away, 

39. A swarm of bees in May is worth a load of hay ; 
But a swarm in July is not worth a fly. 

SO. Calm weather in June sets com in tune. 

31. If on the eighth of June it rain, 
It foretels a wet harvest, men sain. 

32. If the first of July it be rainy weather, 

Twill rain more or less for four weeks together. ^ 

33. A shower in July, when the com begins to, fill. 

Is worth a plough of oxen, and all belongs there till. 

34. No tempest, good July, lest com come off blue by. 

35. Dry August and warn, doth harvest no barm. 

36. If the twenty-fourth of August be h,\T and clear, 
Then hope for a prosperous aatumn that year, 

37. September, blow soft, till the frait's in tlie loft. 

38. Good October, a good blast. 

To blow the hog acorn and mast. 
' 39* November take flail, let ships no more sail. 

40. When the wind's in the east, it*s neither good for man nor 

beast. 

41. When the wind's in the south, it's in the rain's mouth. 

42. When the wind's in the south, 

^ It blows the bait into the fishes' mouth. 

43. No weather is ill, if the. wind be still. 

44. A hot May makes a fat churchyard. 

45. When the sk>e-tree is as white as a sheet. 
Sow your barley, whether it be dry or wet. 

LI 
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46. A green winter makei ft |l»t «biH^bjwrd« 
4T.ttMl J)riP|> fwt io tke t^ 

48. A snow year, a rich year. 

49. A wintet'o tiwndtfr'^ ji t^smnmf^ tiwukr. 

50. Drong^never hofA dnrib it &^Jid. 

51. Whoso has hut a mottthy shoil ne'er in £figkn«l wff^ 
drought. 

53. WApB ^*e m4 *>th ffifi* *# d*y, 
Eogiand woe and well-a-daj. 

53. Bat when the cUj doth feed tibe fiW^ 
/Then it is well with England. ' ' 

54. After a famine in the stall. 
Comes a famine in the half. 

55. When the cuckoo comes to the hare thorn. 
Sell jour cowhand buT your corn : 

But when she comes to the full bit, 
Sell your corn/ and buy your ^eep. 
If the cock moult before the hen. 
We shall have weather «h)ck and thin ; 
But if the hen moult befoinei})^ qopK, 
We shall have weatW bard a# a blpd^. 

56. As the days lengthen* m the coW tk(rf|n|^n#. 

ST.If there be SMrainbew in Iheeve, it wHl rain and leare. . 

But if there be » laiabQiw in the {Qorrow^ it wiU ii^er lepfJ 
aorbonlQw; 
58. When thedouda ate npoftilie hiU^ the/U p^fne ^p by the 

mills.. 
59. Winter';} tb vpfl^ ^4 spfHimer's ilood 

Never boded Englislum' gPOd^ 
60. If Candlei|ia|-d«y be fair andbrfghd 

Winter will have another flight : 

If on Candlemas-day it be shower and rain^ 

Winter it gone^ and will not come again. 

4. The Shepherd of Banbury's Ruie$. 

There is no biography wt^jt of tihp 3b«5,lw4 pf 
Banbury ; who be wt& we know jool^ iior h^ve we 
any proof that 'the rules called his ^tte penned by a 
real shepherd; both tliefe poiiils are, hf^mtme, ioi'- 
material : their trulh is tk^f best vouehd*^ In the 
year 1744, Mr. CtAsib^B pnbKsiied;^ them with 



copious obfervatkmft', atui from him the fdlovioff 
pimtory obsoratioiis are token ; they ai^ deltvcfcd 
in plain md homdy language, bia aire all i^ good 

< The shepherd^ wtooae aole buvttbess it iito obaenre 
iMpfaat baa a refemiee id the flock dnder Ua care^ who 
spends all his daya and many of hiiie^ts in theo^Mm 
air^ and imder the wide-spread ^anbpy of beafeii^ h, 
in ift manner, obliged to takt particular notice o£ the 
l^teraitdna of the weather ; and when once he comes 
10 take a plea^re in making aucfa observations, it is 
ama^ng how gveat a progress he makes in them^ and 
10 how great & certlaitiiy at last he arriTea, by mete 
dim i>t cothparing sigha and events, and correctilig 
one remark by another. Every thing, ia time, be- 
Cobles to hini a sort of weather-gange* Theaun, the 
moon> the stars, th6 btouda, the winds, the mistSj 
the trees, the flowers, thi^ herbs^ and almost evory 
atiiitaal with Which he is i^qnaintiMf all the^, I 
My, becpflM^i to sdeb a persob, instramenta of real 
knowledge. 

^ There are t &ort ol Mf^wtse people^ who, £tom 
the Consideration of the distanees of things^ are apt 
16 treat such progtiofttidatfoha; as they^ phrase them, 
v^th mtich cohtempt. They can see no connectioid be- 
tween a cat's washing her face, and the sky's beitg 
oi^erspread wiih clouds^ and therefore th^ boldty 
pronounce that the otie hath no relatioil to the other. 
Tbt the same pedple will readily own, that the flut- 
tering of the flame of a candle Is a certmi token of 
tvind, which howler iH not discernible by their 
fueling ^ because it ties within, the compass of their 
t^nderstanding to disi:erh that this fluctuation of the 
fldme is caused hj the #itid acting upofa it, add 
ther^re they are inclined tO bAxerf this, though it 



. ' Tlilt assfal tract Hd beoome very fcarcerbytbaa been lately 
rejpriated, aod maj be bad of J. Barker, 19, Great Eassclt-street, 
Covent-garden. 
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doe$ not fall actually under. the cognizance of Iheir 
senies. Bui a man of a larger compass of knowledge^ 
who 18 acquainted with the nature and qualities of 
the air^ and koows what an effect any alterations tn 
the weieht^ the drynes8> or the humidity of it< has 
upon all animal bodie^ easily perceives the reason 
nirhy other animds are much sooner sensible of any 
alterations that happen in that element than men; 
and therefore to htm the cawing of ravens, the chat-^ 
tering of swallows, and a cat's washing. her face, are 
not superstitious signs, but natural t(Mcehs (like that 
of the candle's fluttering) of a change of weather, and 
as such they have been thought worthy of notice by 
Aristotle, Vii^il,, Pliny, and all the wisest and gravest 
writers of antiquity. 

^ But still a few slight and trivial, observations of 
this kind, and such as are in the power of every man 
to make, so but a very little way in furoisbing us 
with a useful knowledge of the indications of the 
weather. To supply these, and to have constantly 
at hand the means of judging of these, altemtions. 
men of great genius baVe invented (and wonderful 
inventions they are) instruments for measuring the 
.heat, the cold, the weight, the dryness, and the hu- 
-midity of the air, with great exactness ; and upon 
these they reason as to the changes of weather with 
sreat accuracy and certainty. It would undoubtedly 
be*a great fbUy to pretand to question either the truth 
of their observations, or Ihe usefulness of them : but 
then we may have leave to consider how far and to 
how great a degree they are useful. The thermo- 
meter measures exactly the degrees of heat, but the 
air must be hot to^uch or such a degree, before it is 
discerned by this instrument. The barometer indi- 
cates the weight of the air, and the rising and falling 
of the quicksilver expresses the alterations^ in its 
weight with wonderful nicety,, but th^n those alte- 
rationa are the cause of this. In like manner the hy- 
grometer, or hygroscope, measures the dryn^ess or the 



btiiiHdirjr 6f the 8br ^itf ffiaitSf md vtrf ttmtly,h\xi 
the weaiher must alter, inu«t become dryer or mobter 
than it ^a$» Mors th^se atteratidns i^ visible: and 
therefore, howciTer ingenious^ however oufiodd, how- 
ever useful^- these insttnm^ift tiiay be in other re- 
^pdcts, they afndoubtediy contribute very IWtle to the 
prognosticating a change of weathef ae a di«l!ancej 
and.it is^ fiottt the experience 6f thi$ thai tbey are so 
little esteemed, so lightly regarded by the commoit 
people. 

^ Our Shepherd's observatroAf sttr qtiite d! ano4 
tfaerhillure 5 n¥Wf ef th^m gtV6 4ts a day's nottce, 
many a week's, AM ^fifle extend to several moix^s' 
pfdgnosticatt6];i df tfad changed of the weather^' and 
of how ^eat me theie ntay bt to alt r«iks and de-^ 
grees of peo{>l^, to thcr stdetitavy valetadinarian^ as 
well as the active traveler — ^to the spbrtsmad' who j^r* 
sues his game; as well ai to tH6 indimrioiis husband<« 
miix who constantly follows his labour $ in abort, to 
every m^n iti every sttuatitDin, in s^nie degree or other, 
is so very clear atkl intelligible; that it wboid be a 
txyere waste of wohb^ atui a very idle di»pfay oF^ rhe* 
t^c, to aUetYi|yt th^ making it ckarer. £v«ry maa 
living Would be gtad io foresee the atieraticms of the 
w^l^r if be MiiM ; afr4 eor»§e(!^UNRi% to most people, 
if not to all, these observ]it{dKI9> gi^ihli^ded oti iu^ leaa 
Ihlmfortyy^tfrtf' ^perience^ milot bat b^ aclseptilbie/ 



Hitter. 



' 1^; H thtf^^nifitffc mi a»d fiery, mkd mA rain. 
lltW etoiidy and it' «i»oikvtd||ci%diay cettaik fai^ 

weaiher. • . ■ _ . 

III. Clouds small and round, like a dapple-grey 
Ju I 2 
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wilk a north^windj fair xveeaher for two or three 



tV. Larg9 clouds like rocks^ great slunoers, 

V. If smul clouds increase^ much rain. 

VJ. If mrge clouds decrease, ^tr loeather. 

VIL Am<y. If they rise in low ground and soon 
vMi$bf faif weather. 

VIU« If mists riselo the hill-tops, rain4n a day or 
two. 

IX. A general mist before the Sun rises, near the 
ivM Moon, fair tceather. 

X. If mists in the new Mooo> rain in the otd. ' 

XI. If mists in the old, ram in the net/p. 

XII. Winds. Observe that in eight yearsVtlme 
there is as much south*west wind as north-east, ami 
consequently as many wet years as .dry, 

XIII. When the wind turns to north-east, and it 
continues two days without rain, and does not turix 
sbuth jhe third day, nor rain the third day, it is likely 
to continue north-east for eight or nine days, all fair ; 
and then to com6 to the south agiLin* 

XIV. If the wind turns again out of the south to 
the north-east with rain, and continues in the north- 
east two days without rain, and neither (urns south, 
nor rains the third day, it is Kkebf to continue north* 
east for two or three months. 

XV. Simik-west winds. After a northerly wind 
for the most part two months or more, and then com^ 
ing south, there are usually three or four fair days 
alt first, and then on the fourth or fifth day comes ra%n^ 
or else the wind turns north again, and conUmis 
dry. 

XVI. If the wind returns to the south within a day 
or two without rain, and turn northward with rain^ 
and return to the south in one or two days before two 
or three timei tdgetber; afiter this sort, then^ U is Kkebf 
to b^ in the south dr smth^westtwo or three mcmtht to* 
gether, as it was in the north before* 
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XVII. Fair weather, for a week, with a sotttbern 
wind, will prodace a great drought, if there has been 
much rain out of the south before. .The wind usually 
turns from north to south, with a quiet wind without 
rain, but returns to the north with a strong wind and 
rain; the strongest winds are when it turns irom 
south, to north by west. « . 

XVIII. Clauds. In summer or harvest, when the 
wind has been south two or three days, and it grows 
very hot, and you see clouds rise with great white tops 
lik.e towers, as if one were upon the top of another, 
and joined together with black on the nether side^ 
there will be Umnder and rain suddenly. 

XIX. If two such clouds arise, one on either band, 
it is time to make haste to shelter. 

^ XX. If you see a cloud rise against the wind or 
side wind, when that cloud comes up to you, the wind 
will blow the same way that' the cloud came. And 
the same rule holds of a clear place, when all the sky 
is equally thick, except one clear edge. 

XXI. Sudden rains never 2a«^ long: but when the 
air grows thick by degrees, and the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars shine dimmer and dimmer, then it is likely to 
rain six hours tisuatly. 

XXII. If it begin ^o rain from the south, wi^h a 
high wind for two or three hours, and the wind fallji, 
but the rain continues, it is likely to rain twehe hourf 
or more, and does usually rain tiU a strong north wind 
xilears the air. These long rains seldom hold above 
tiwelve hours, or happen above once a year. 

XXIIL If it begin to rain an hour or two before 
sun rising, it is likely to be fair btfore noon, and so 
eoniiaue that day ; but if the rain begin an hour or 
«wo after sun rising, ft is likely to rain all tliat day, 
except the rainbow be seen before it rains. 

XXIV. Spring and summer. If the last ei|;hteen 
days of February and ten days of March be for the 
most part rainy, then the spring and summer quarters 
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Witt pioliably W so too |; ainl I iiever knew a great 
dr&i^ht\nAit&iitJBJ^inthiU0ea9^ 

XXy. ffimet. H tbt hXUtt mi of October ^nd 
begiiming of November be for ihe most part warm 
and mihy^ then Jariaary and Febrnofy are likely to 
befiottgandoM^ except after a very dry summer* — 
If Octooer and November be snow and frost, then 
Jamuaryand Ftbhtmy ate likely to, be open and mid. 



THE END. 
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l^oike$ of Time*8 'thleBcopeJinr^ 18>4. 

* We cheerfully give to lime's Telils<)6pe our warmest i 

mendation asfa pleasing and safe book fbr the rising g6n«r«tion,%« 
Eclectic jReview for FeSruary lQ14i 

* This Work contains a 'great variety of very useful, information^ 
conveyed in a most pleasing manner. We cannot hesitate to pro- 
nounce that it will be popular. It deserves to be so ; and it has too 
many attractidnsy for every kind of taste, to be overlooked. It will 
form a delightful as well as instructive present for young persons at 
Christmas.'-^- JW^ijA Cr»<»c/or December X^iZ, 

^ This is a valuable compilation.' — Sufplemnt to Get^ikmaifs Ma* 
gazinefor December 1813. 

* Time's Telescope bids fair to acquire considerable popularity. 
In truth, it deserves to be popular, for the author has shown an 
equal degree of acquaintance with the general principles of the 
9ubject he bar undertaken to elucidate, and ot taste and judg- 
•ment in his Illustrative and decorative extracts from various de- 
scriptive poets and other writers.' -^New Annual Regitter for .1^13^ ' 

* This Work conveys a verr considerable portion of intelligence, 
that may be new to many andf useful to all; and it is recofnmen'ded 
no less by the neatness of its typographical execution, thai! the 
accuracy of its literak'y and scientific details.' — Univertal Magazine 

for January IQl^, 

'On a general survey of this book, we do .not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it as one of the most proper to be placed in the hands of 
young people. It is a little mine of information ; and th€f iftind that 
can rise from its perusal without having ^ined some importihit 
and useful knowleclge, must be strongly encased in the leaden ar- 
mour of stupidity.'^ Com»i«rc»al Magazine for February 1814. 



Notices of Thhe's Telescope for 1815, 

^ We never met with a compilation better calcalated for the usr 

of families, and to serve as a portable companion for young persons, 

than this elegant little volume, which abounds with valuable in« 

formatbn on subjects of ^eperal interest, and with a pleasing varie^ 

' of rational entertainment. The book is written in a popular styl^, 
the articles are sel^ted with great judgment from the bestautno- 
rities; and while the scientific dllustrations tend td quicken curio- 
sity, the reflections interspersed witb the extr^ts,^ occasionally 
given from the most charming of our poets, will increase the 
delight afforded by contemplating the works of nature, and raise 
the mind to a devout admiration of the Diyine Author.'-^ JVev 
Monthly Magoftine, Jan* 1815. 
' The Work before us supplies accurate, though popular, instruc- 

'rtion on a variety of topics. It is written in a correct and tasteful 
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••ijfle^ w 4 i Ton td by aasy eiquisite quotations from the i^tsof 
tM day; and i» iotersperaed with sacb reKections as ilovrnatu- 
ndhrfrom the conviction that kDOwiedge^to be exlensivelj benefit 
dal^ either to its possessor or to others, must be purified by reli- 
gion, manifested in benei^olencej and consecrated to God/ — Eclec-^ 
tic Review/or Fehruaiy 1815. 

* the Hbtory of Aatrodomyj and ^e first {MriQi3i|iies of the act, 
lu^ wen displayed iu this eotettaining vohimev It will be the aenrce 
of much amusemeiK and information upon the nlysteries of the Ai- 

- liitoAcky and the appearances of the heavenly bodies. Much evrious 
matter respecting the several Saints' Days has been collected toge- 
ther; which) with an accurate account of the flowers which blos- 

- som and flie buds which appear in the course of ei^ery month, can- 
not fail to interest and instruct the reader /—Brtfif A tfitic fof Lk- 
cem^l814. 

. f We have iK> hesieatiofv ht g^trfig Titm'^ Tetoieape odr on<|iial>- 
fied commendatidn/'-^GtfnffertfemV Mtigdtiiie f&r Febramy 1815.. 

* this is the second annual ap[^arat^ce of "rtmeS Tfele^ope, 
and we willingly confess that it is much improvea. Hie quantity of 
useful and interesting matter which is here am{is$ed together, dis- 
tributed with judicious appropriation uiide^ eacji 0tDnth,-iS bighly 
creditable tp the industry and taste of the compiter/-^jyej» X/moer*' 

' 'This vololxw contains a g0od dfnj^ of information^ useful and 
'pleasant. Opporuinil^ is taken to introduce articles of various d^- 
-scriptSonA which comprise useful matter> to be met with in no concl&e 
form, but IB a ftttletf of works only, on the shelves of a well-fur- 
nished library. As all have not that accommodation, this moderate- 
irifledvolune raay^ in a con sid e r ab le degree^ serve as a substitute/rr- 
Ziterary Panorama/or Decembei:. IQl^ . 

Niitice$ qf Time's Telescope for 1816. 

. '^TIM' sr T%l^^onei i^ ebiirpiled wifh #ill and judgment^ and eoh- 
'faiffs mddh dfeirable tiifecellattebttd infoimaiidfi^ mtd immy inte« 
:):tstl«g^dtid idstfttctive sfte«ehes^ p«rticdItff^f 6h some pahs^ of Na- 
' tuhll HhtoijL' Wb reconiiheild thi» Wbrl to the dttDfitlen of our juve- 
nile r^ftfd^y ^hb^ i^n 6hd it an agf e^bte aiSd in^Miidti Vi: oom bsinidn J 
ji^Hmin^ IMUwfor N&tfmbe^ 1816. 

•. « W^affe^d to lee that the Editors of this useful work hnd en*\ 
coura^ement to continue it annually, and that the su-tioles it con* 
tains. jmcrease in their interest.'— ^enf^an^^ Magazine for Au*\ 



Notices^ of TknaU Tdeuiopejift 1817. 

* W« 1mv« itlnBaciT noticed the prccedtag volume of this amufliag 
aibd iQHmpUve penontt jmoe ; ftod tre have now litUe to eddte «r 
deduct itfOfa the eooomiums which we deemed k our duty to pass on 
the fionteAAs.of that piurt; the piao being still the aame, aad" the 
exeontion end arrangenent as ncsarLy as possible on the same ^nodeL 
We ehim not coasider it as leqaisite for us to oontiaae our report 
of tfaiB anpnal paUieatioa.^^Afoitt% Rniemfcr Augusi 1817. 

'The Ahpanackyin order to be reduced to a cheap and convenient 
form, has become so enigmatical^ that a more enlarged explAoation 
of its contents and references is verjr desirable; and such is the 
purpose of Iftie Time's Telescope, which appears to us to be ex- 
ecuted in a very amesing waj^,and the Aistrooomical portion ef it ia 
pirepafodicvidentlj. by ft penson of. scicpce/«i^Gri^ica/ Review fit' 
December 1Q16, 

* A very entertaining and useful compendium <^«ttliifarioii8 lore/ 
^^EeUetic Retiewfar Januoiy 1817. 

* The industry of the compiler has been successfully exerted in 
the collection of an entertaining, and, in manv respects^ useful mass' 
of materials.' -^Antijacobin Baoimofor Decen&er 1816. 

* There is in this volume an excellent Introduction to the *' Prin* 
i ciples of Zoology," ouite studded with poetical citatioiis ; and a co« 

nious index is added to the whole series. In ppint of quantity and 
Aualrty, indeed, the present is fully equal, if not superior, to any of 
the preceding volumes; and our readers will not readily find a more 
attractive " New Year's Present^ for their juveqile friends, which, 
while it acquaints them with the pleasing wonders of Nature, teaches 
theni) *t the same time, that all these ^' are but tbe varied God.^— 
GentlemmiU Magazine for Deeemben 1816. 

NDtices of Thne^s Telescope for 1818. 

* We cordially recommend this volume to the attention pf per- 
sons of every age and taste, but particularl^r to the enquiring jouth 
of bptii sexes.' — Antijacobin Heview for December 1617. 

* Time's Telescope for 1818 deserves the same praisie, and is en- 
titled to the same support and encouragement, which the former vo- 

">- lumes have received from the public' — British Critic for December 
1817. 

< The present volunie is quite ^u^l in entertainmenib «nd iostrnc* 
tlon to any that have preceded It^T^enilcmaifi Magazine, for. N<h 
vemb&rlBi7. 

' * Nf>tU:es qf Time's Tdescopefor 1819, 

; * Wkile ^is annual companion and guide retains tlie respectable 
^ chaneter wlHch now belongs to it, no parlour window, school room, 

or private study, can well dispense widi its pre8eBce.'-*^e» Monthly 

Magaxine, re6.rl819. 



Notices qf Tme's Tdescope far 1819. 
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'We have Eere ao old friend with a new face» no less than Old 
Time with a n<ew Telescope, pointed at the Almanack for 1819; and 
discoYeriBfr new beautiefi in this often consoUed, bat, generally 
speaking, ill-understood publication. This is.tb^ sixdi appearance 
of Time's Telescope; aud it seems to be €<]ualljr rich in entertain- 
ment with any of the series. We have often noticed this elegantly 
printed volume, this * attendant bark' upon the good ship .* Alma- 
nack.' Long may the author * pursue the triumph and purtake the 
pro/it* whiqh attaches to its more successful companion i'^^Gentk- 
man's Magazine, Dec* 1818. * 

- * Time's Telescope, ever various, ever new, is published with the 
Almanacks, and should be purchtisedwith them, for we know of no 
bdtter or more entertaining companion to these annual time«>books.' 
— Antijacobin Review, Dec, ISIQ, 

' * This unostentatious volume contains a considerable fund of in- 
struction and amusement; and warrants us in recomm^ding it to 
Qur readers, as one in which science, taste, and judgment, are com- 
bined. The poetical selections are strikingly appropriate, and can- 
not fail to inspire the reader with pure and elevated sentiments,'— 
Journal i^^Comnierce^ec^ t&l8* 

* This elegant work is replete with amusement and instruction, and 
fully supports the character we have given of the five former vo- 
lumes : they who take a peep through Time's Telescope for 1819, 
will not repent the money they have paid fur this gratification. It 
IS an acceptable Christmas present for youth of both sexes.' — Xt- 
ttrary Panorama, Feb. 1819. 

' Time'sTelescope presents us with a new view of the ensuing year. 
Td give variety to an almanack has long been considered as impos- 
sible ; yet this ingenious little work, b^ means of recent or passing 
events,* by an appropriate new selection of Poetical Illustrations, 
and by a new Introduction, offers an amusing novelty, without de- 
parture from its ori^infil plan.'— Xiferiiry Gazette, Dec. 12, 1818. 

'This instructive annual volume affords as many agreeable prospects 
for the ensuing twelve months as have been afforded by the same 
work in any former year.' — Monthly Magazine, January 1819. 



Notices of Time's Telescope for 1820. 

• * Time, not. the world's Time, with wings besprinkled with cards, 
dice, and *' at homes," — but the Time of the Astronomer, the Natu- 
jralist, and the Historian, again opens his Sinnnzl Maeazin des No- 
veautU : and we can safely assure those who may wish to become 
purchasers, that all the articles in this literal^ bazaar are well se- 
lected', and of the first quality. This pleasing volume is well 
adapted for Scbools, either as a class*book, or the reward of meri^' 
— Gentleman's Magazine, Dec, t^l9. 



N&tioesof Time's TeUtccpe Jbr 1820. 

'* We recommend Time's Teleaeope as a work r^letei with .curious 
ififurmatioiiy and arranged with much taste dnd. judgmeot^ which 
may be consulted with considerable advantage by the Antiquary and 
tlie lover of Natural History, as well as by all classes of readers 
who can feel any pleasure in the perusal of an interesting volume.' 
^Littrary Ghronkk^ Jan. 1, 1820. 

* This elegantly printed volume is admirably calculated for the im- 
portant purpose* of forming the taste and correcting the judgment 
of the rising generation* The respectable place which tfiis book 
occupies in some established seminaries^ will dovbUeas recommend 
it generally to the attention of such as are engaged in the business 
of instruction.'^^nf^aco&tn Review, Dec* 1819. 

* We hail with pleasure the annual re-appearance of Time's Tele- 
scope, which presents, in an easy, popular style, with judicious 
arrangement, clear and copious illustrations of almost everr day in 
the Calendar, not »nly in regard to Saints' Days and Holidays^ but 
also memorable events o( the earliest times down to the passing 
year. The Naturalist's £Hftry for each month is interesting to all 
classes^ for the specific information it oontaiiis, as well as for the 
pleasing view it affords of Goct's Providence at all seasons. He who 
takes up this little volume m%9t be wiser, and perhaps better, be# 
fore belays it down.*— 5m», Jai^ IP, 1820. 

' This ingenious and amusing H Iscellany has, for some time past, 
obtained a distinguished rank amOf^g the annual publications of the 
day.'— .Niw Time$, Jan, 27, 182Q* 



Notices of Time's Telescope for 1821. ' 

'Time flies so rapidly, that a Telescope becomes necessary to look 
at him when past, and, is not less amusing to examine him as he ap- 
proaches, 'l^me also is that which we can never reform, but ^till we 
may improve it : and if it be a mar^<^ of wisdom to make the most 
of our time, it must be allowed thai; the Editor of the work before 
us has equally succeeded; for he has not only improved the past to 
make it useful for the present, but has also made the most of the 
future, by showing that almost every day in the year is good for ^ 
something. He who wishes to know why one day is more remarkable 
than another ^ Why he must eat mince-pies at Christmas, or Pancakes 
on Shrove Tuesday? Wliy he must eat goose at Michaelmas, or be 
made a goose of on All-Fools-Day? — ^he who ifrishes to turn his Te- 
lescope on human events, or on the Heavens ;*-^he who wishes to be 
directed, agreeably to the season, in his observations of nature^en- 
livened and illustrated by apt quotations from our best poets ; or 
H(ho, in short, wishes to Iinow what time was and will be,- cannot fail 
of gratifying his cnrio»ty by a reference to this useful little pai^ur- 
window bodk. It has been before the public for some years^ and is 

Mm / 



Notices of Thsfu^g Telueope for 1821. 

now ooosideraMy improved in arra&eementy as well as in quantity; 
so that those possessed of former ToSomes will find that the prescut 
is far from being a twice-told tale : even if it were only for the very 
popular mode in which ^he interesting subject of Ornitholo^ is 
ivMUMi, rendering it perfectly intelligible to youthful capacities, 
whilst older readers may find much that they have foigotten. In 
short, we wish it, and our readers, a happy new year l—Sun, De- 
cember SO, 18^. 

* With regard to the poedcalcitations with which this work abo«nds, 
it may be said with truth, that, in collecting the numerous flowers 
that are contanoally dropping from the garland of the Muses^ thef 
author has contrived to form a tasteful annual bouquet, combining 
the file^mt Extracts of modem Foetrt.^'^GentiemtM^s Magazine, 
Dec. 1830. . - 

< ' Time's Telescope blends something of the character winch be* 
longs to the Literary Pocket Book with that of a general Aluianaek; 
but at the same tune possessing features diffisrent from either of 
these and peculiar to itself; and being altogether much mere usiRful 
and oompendions, than both/— Bo^Mi's London Magagme, Feb. 
1821; 

' < To '^ catch Tune W the forelock*^ is an old, homely, but useful 
ioa;; but the editor of the work before us seems also to have caught 
bnn bv the skirt, so moltifarioos are the subjects which he has res- 
cued from the cMivious grasp of that fell t^rrant. There is a time 
for all things, and this appears to be the eighth time of bringing 
these very useful reminiscences before the public; not as a mere re- 
capitulation of former editions, but each time with a novelty of se- 
iQCtion and a usefulness of reference, that make each edition a new 
work, whilst they render the series a very convenient adjunct to 
every lib|rary where a ready reference is more particularly required. 
We trust the author may continue his labours through many new 
editions; and that W£ shall be his reviewers.'— ^€n^ MotUhly 
Magaziney March 1831. 

^ We feel great pleasure in announcing another volume of this 
mo»t amusing and valuable series. In conformity with the plan of 
all the former numbers, which gave each a familiar epitome of some 
useful and interesting science, the present volume is enriched by an 
excellent treatise of British Ornithology. In noticing this work last 
year, we expressed unequivocally our approbation of its plan and 
execution ; but we have since fdlt that our < faint praise' approached 
soDietbing near to injustice-^not only to the author and compiler, 
but to our readers, and especially^to that most interesting and import- 
ant portion of them— to provide whom with innocent enjoyments,and 
to form whose minds to a temper of sincere piety and inflexible mo- 
rality, is the first of duties witn those who exercise tl^ influence of 
the Press. Of the moral and religioiis t^ency of ^TimO's Tele- 
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icope/ (and in this^ as in all other re^pects^ the character of all the 
▼olumes is uniform) it is not possible. to speak too highly; but it nn- 
happilj sonietimes nappens^ that moral and religious bookS|, like in- 
dividuals of the same estimable qualities, limit the sphere of their 
bene6cial influence by a repulsive severity of demeanour, and a con- 
tempt for the lesser virtues— the graces of life. Far different is the 
character of * Time's Telescope f^every day it offers some agreeable 
aod'seasooable subject for conversation or reflection; diversified 
with a variety, which can never tire; .specimens of poetry by living 
authors, which charm by their merits and their novelty, or the still 
hi^r enjoyment of the revived treasures of our antient .writers.— 
Astronomy, Natural History, and Botany, carried on regularly throug)i 
ihe seasons. History, Chronology, in short quodcungue agunt h^ 
nnn€if so disposed, as irresistibly to compel the most indolent invo- 
luntarily to inform himself, witliout in the least knowing why. The 
importance of such an acquisition to the possessor of a limited 
library, cannot be appreciated ; and we speak with perfect sincerity 
when we say, that we never met a book so well suited to the parlour 
window, or one so well calculated to steal vouth imperceptibly into 
all the departments of knowledge which form a polite education, 
and through those up to that wisdom, compared with which, the 
most exalted results of human science are but ^ as foolishness.'— 
SL Jame8*$ Chranklef Dec. 16, 1820. 

^ This year's Almanack will be found quite as entertaining and as 
iMtructive as the best of its predecesson/ — AntijaccHn Review, 
Dec. 18^0. 

< Seven preceding volumes have attested the zeal, the industi^, 
and the ingenuity of the author of ^Time's Telescope;' and, al- 
though it might be supposed that the customs observed on particular 
days would have been long ago exhausted, yet something to the pur- 
pose is still yielded to diligent researdi ; while the ever, varying field 
of natore presents a rioh and exhaustless store on which the author 
can draw freely, and thus render one great feature in Time's Tele- 
scope, the Naturalist's Calendar, perpetually novel and interesting. 
The Introduction to the present volume gives what is modestly termed 
the Outlines of Ornithology, but which, in fact, is a brief but con- 
nected view of that interesting branch of natural history. On the 
whole, the volume for the present year is equal to any of its prede- 
cessors ; and we, perhaps, could not pay a higher compliment to a 
work which has, for seven successive years, enioyed so large a share 
of public approbation.' — IMerary Chronkkf Dec. 23, 1820. 

* To young persons, either in town or country, this volume will be 
verv acceptable, as it will furnish them, in one case, with much novel 
and amusmg instruction; and, in the other, will prove an agreeab|e 
guide to many of those pursuits which are the peculiar charm of a 
country residence. We know not any puUication of a similar 
nature in which there is a better union of pleasure and amuse- 
menu*— -McmM/^ Magazine^ Jan, and July 1821. 
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